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BILINGUAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1981 



' FRIDAY. APIUL 23. 1982 ) 
U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washingtoiu D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room 4232, Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building, Senator Robert T Stafford (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Stafford arid Pell. 

Opening Statement of Senator Stafford 

Senator Stafford. Good morning. 

The Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities will 
please come' to order. 

I am very happy to welcome my distinguished colleague, Se;iator , 
Hayakawa, to join us here at the committee for the time bemg and 
welcome the most able Secretary of Education, Ted Bell, to the 
hearing. 

Today, the Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities 
convenes hearings on proposed amendments to the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act. Over the next 2 days of hearings, the subcommittee will 
receive testimony representing various viewpoints on the Federal 
Government's role in encouraging and assisting bilingual educa- 
tion. ' . , 1. • 

This Senator, as chairman of the subcommittee, believes certain 
'key observations should be made prior to hearing from our wit- 

n esses. * 

First, the Federal role in education is to provide access to and 
equality in education for all Americans. From the chapter I pro- 
. gram for disadvantaged children to the Education of All Handi- 
capped Childreii Act to the Bilingual Education Act, the promotion 
of access and pquality remains the principal Federal responsibility 
Congress repeatedly has reaffirmed these objectives despite the 
challenges of recent months. 

Second, the needs of language minority students are ot continu- 
ing concern to the Congress and remain so. If anything, congres- 
sional attention may need to become increasingly directed at these 
needs The cause for this concern should be clear. While the overall 
schooi-aged population in the United States is projected to rise H> 
percent by the year 2000, the population of language minority stu- 
dents will rise by 40 percent during this same period. These trends 

(1) 
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will have demonstrable implications for schools in many regions, 
and as a result, they des.erve Federal attention. 

Third, when Congress passed the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act last year, title VII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act specifically was excluded from the legisla- 
tion In rtiy mind and in the minds of others, the title VII bihngual 
program's special characteristics should be granted separate status 
and separate consideration. 

Now, the time has come to consider the past, the present and the 
future of bilingual education. This process will continue against the 
backdrop of this Senator's belief in the fundamental Federal role of 
• equality opportunity in education. The means and the methods of 
achieving these ends mjy/vary. The;> may be the subject of debate 
and disagreement. Yg^they are the variables which contribute to 
the ultimate and inviolable goal of equal educational opportunities 
for all Americans. 

^ Today, we have two distinguished witnesses, Secretary Bell and 
my colleague. Senator Hayakawa. 

Before. Secretary Bell begins his testimony, I would like to note 
for the record his consistent advocacy for bilingual education. 

Last year, when the Congress was considering various proposals 
to consolidate some of the Federal elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs. Secretary Bell proved to be the major actor to 
keep the bilingual education program as a separate and distinct 
program. 

I remember his pointing out to me in a serines of meetings the 
special problems language minority children face and how these 
problems deserve a Federal response. 

As a result of his efforts, bilingual education was left as a discre- 
tionary program and was not put into block grants. . 

I personally commend you for your support of bilingual educa- 
tion and look forw^ard. Mr. Secretary, to your testimony this morn- 
ing, as I always have. 

ST.VTKMKNT OF HON. TKRUKL H. liKLL. SKCRKT.VKY OF KDIT.V- 
TION. I'.S. DKPAUTMENT OF KI)r(\VTION. ACrOMFAMKI) liY DR. 
JKSSK SOKI.VXO, DIRKCTOR. OFFICK OF HILIN(;L'AI> KDI CW- 
TI().\ AM) .MINORITY iAN(;rA(;K AFFAIRS; AND DR. (;ARY 
JONKS. DEPITY IWDKR SKCRETAUY FOR FLAXMNC;. HUIKiKT, 
A.NI) KVALI ATION. 

^ Secretary Beu.. Thank you. It is a pleasure to be before^ you, Mr. 
Chairman, and Senator Hayakawa, to testify on the bilingual edu- 
cation proposals, and we are grateful to Senator Hayakawa for his 
sponsorship of this bill. 

As I have said several times in the past. I feel strongl> that' the 
bilingual education program, authorized 'b> title VII of the Elemen- 
tap and Secondary Education Act as amended. I feel strongly that 
this program has a major role to pkay in furthering the Depart- 
ment's goaLs Jf doin^ our utmost to fos^tcr equal educational' oppor- 
tunity for all of the Nation's children. 

In this context. I describe the Federal responsibility, particularly 
as it relates to bilingual education as being catalytic, that is. it ha'S 
a function of aiding school districts and State education agencies in 



their responsibilities of developing the capacity to provide the edu- 
cational programs that are uniquely needed to meet the needs ol ' 
these students who are limited in their English proficiency 

I believe, for example, that this activity 9f makmg grants to « 
school districts is important in providing resources to get these pro- 
grams started. , ... , 4,u IT'^J 

But I also woqld emphasize that we do not believe that the fed- 
eral Goverment should sustain", these programs indefinitely, and 
thus We support the limitations as specified in i:he law in t)hat 

'^^We'^believe that once the Federal Government has helped to get 
the programs in place that it i^ the local responsibility to continue 
to operate them as long as the>; are necessary. . ^ , , 

Then also, Mr. Chairman, of equal importance is the federal 
role in training teachers for bilingual education programs, and 1 
might just depart from my prepared text to comment about the 
term, bilingual education. 

That term presents a bit of a problem right now in communica- 
tion Strictly speakmg, bilingual education is the teaching of sub- 
lect matter in the classroom in two languages and it is done to 
meet the needs of students who have limited English proficiency 

The fact that we call them bilingual education programs has led 
to a great deal of controversy. In fact, the regulations, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we withdrew right after assuming our responsibilities 
we're related to the fact that the regulations prescribed one method 
and specifically exdu4ed an> other method in meeting the needs of 

students. ^ , . ^ . » 

And we do not think t.hat the Federal Government ought to pre- 
scribe teaching methodology, and the reason this bill is before you 
is for several reasons, but the primary reason is that we wanted to 
solve the problem of limiting instruction to the bilingual approach, 
and later on in the discussion, we can discuss other approaches 

But the teaching of English skills and the helping of students to 
attain competency in the mother tongue of this Nation by any ef- 
fective means-we do not say by every means and we emphasize 
• that term effective means-is the issue, and that is what we were 
after in that regard. . . 

And I might, while I am commenting aside from my text, point 
out that the reason, as the chairman indicated, that I oppose put- 
ting the bilingual program in the block grant was not that 1 
wanted to preserve a separate, narrow categorical program 

I felt It would be wasteful to put it there because then the money 
would be spread quite evenly on a formula across the Nation, and 
in some areas we have high concentrations of children that have 
.these needs and we havie virtually no children in other areas ot the 
'country with those needs. - . r 

' And so I felt, as much as I support block grants and as much as 1 
appreciate the chairman's support of the block grant that w^e had 
pLLd", and we would not have had it passed without the chair- 
man's support, and I want to emphasize that, I did not want he 
bilingiial program in the block grant because it would spread the 
money all over the country and we need to target these resources, 
and the dollars, as the chairman knows, are very hmited. 
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WVIl. back t(j n\y prt'ivirod 1 thought it might help to clarify 
tliat tfrrn at this point in the cliscubbion of bilingual education and 
of problems tjiat have causec^ this in communication of what we 
mean. 

The lack of tin adequtite supply of trained teachers* and teaching 
staff, others besides teachers, has been consistently identified as 
possibl) the grt'atest problt^»m in implementing bilingual programs. 

Our efforts over the past >ears have greatly improvt^d this situa- 
tion, but we still know that we need more trained bilingual teach- 
ers, , and we need them trained i'n several methods, not. only the 
transitional bilingual education methods but in other methods' 
where we can prove success. 

Also important within our Federal role are research activities 
that aie planned under part C of the Bilingual Act. As a result of 
this federallv financed research program which has existed since 
l!)7I). I believe that we are beginning to answer many of the criticaj 
questions regarding appropriate educational services for limited 
English proficient children. 

, Tlie pu^iiose of all activities funded under the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Aci is to prepare students to transfer into all English clriss- 
ruurns as quicklv as possible without falling behind in othei subject 
matter areas. 

And 1 cannot emphasi/,e too much what the purpose is. There 
lias been niuch discussion and much misunderbttinding on that, 
and so 1 just .underline that statement of the purpose. 

We lequiie that all school district projects funded under title V!l 
include an English language component as a major elemeht of 
theii* instructional program. 

I would like nOw to comment on our propoyod legislation to 
amend 4itle Vll of ^he Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
which I forwarded to Congress on April S. This proposal has three 
basic purposes. ' 

Oui legislation would modify the definition of a program of bilin- 
gual education to allow us to fund a greater varietv of educational 
cipproaihes It would also establish a specific priority for funding 
projects which serve child rjL*n that we feel are in the greatest need, 
those who cUe both limited English proficient and those whose 
usual huiguage is not English. . 

Our proposal would also create a specific aiithoiiAition for \oca 
tioruil training activities under the Bilingual Education Act Final 
I\, our pioposal would extend the authorization of the Bilingual 
Education Act througli fiscal year 198 a 

^ The p!o[H)sed KingUiige to brotiden the definition of progrtiins eli 
gihle lai funding lefiects our belief thiit school districts are in the 
hest posit uju iu e\tiluate the needs of theii students ^^ind to design 
programs in response to tliose needs. 

\Vhile tit present the title VII legislation requires tlie use of both 
English cuul non English Lmguage, our piajjosed legislation would 
lujt Schotjl di.stiKts Wi)Lild be free to propose programs which use 
both Janguages or wliich use English exclusively. 

And I might depart from my text to say the>' would propose the 
piogftims, and oiii program staff W(juld carefully examine them 
and would fund tliose that had a higli probabi-lity of success. 
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I would not wmit to go on record to say that we Hould just be 
funding an>thmg. We would be very scrupulous witn oui limited 
resources in funding those that were proven and that had ajjiigh 
level of success. 

Whatever a school district proposes would be justified on the 
basis of an assessment of needs of children present in the district, ^ 
and our legislation proposes an assessment of those nt'eds 

The-^iecond provision that gives priority to programs seVvuig lim 
ited Engfish proficient children whose usual language ib not Kiig. 
libh makes sense In terms of the reduced Federal resources ci\*iiLi 
ble for education. 

While we have no particular problem with the c^efinition of the 
eligible target pi>pulation in the current law, we believv that uu| 
proposed language is advisable to focus the program un those htu 
dents that are most in need of special programs. 

Students who are both limited English proficient and whose 
usual language is not English clearly require some educational <ip' 
proach that /ecogm/es this linguistic difference I am confident 
that the change we have proposed will make more efficient u^e of 
available funds as scarce as they J\re. ^" 

The Office of Bilingual Education and Minorit> Language Affiiirs 
' , has operated the bilingual vocational training progiam aiithoii/ed 
by the Vocational Act for the past 2 years. 

The proposed language would provide an explicit authoi i/ation 
* in title VII to, operate this piogram for out-ofschool use and adults 
While fir^il decisions have not yet been made as to how fhe title 
VII authoii/ed vocational progri^ni would be fidministered, ue 
expect that it'would closel> resemble the antecedent pioguuiib that 
we have had over in the Vocational Education Act. 

In summary, then, Mr Chairman, I believe that tlfe amendments 
we propose to the Bilingual Education Act will iinpio\e the adiniti 
^ istration of these programs. I urge prompt and favoiable LonMdei*i 
-tion of our proposal by this committee and b> the Congre:>b 

\ would also'like to comment, if I may, on'S. 'lOiVl, a bill intru / 
duced b> Senator Huddieston, to amend title VII The bill woiild 
change the definition of the target population 
^ It would require that programs include intensive English laii 
puage instruction and would, under most circuni^tances. hi!iitp*u, 
ticipation of students in the program to 1 year. 

Our proposal reflects, we feel, that the most appropiMtt- w*iv U) 
focus the program is through establishing a priority fui .seiviii^ 
those children who are most in -need. 

I expect .that Senator Huddleston's purpose in propoMn^ tlu' 
change in target population is the same as ours Wt* *i^e philosophi 
Ciilly very much in agreement with Senator Hud^le^ton in eniplui 
si/an^' P'nghsh language study in bilingual programs. 

We mterp)ret the existing statute to require such 4in emphasKs 
iind have included an explicjt requirement foi it in oui legLiLitiuiih 
Furthermore, n) our proposal, a school district* cfould choose to u.h' 
only P'nglish in a project funded under the act. 

I would emphasize again that they would ha\e to ha^e 4I good 
basis and good evidence that there is high probability of suctess 

The third proposal of S. 2002 whjch establishes a limit of 1 ye4U 
for student participation under most circutnstiinces is intiigaing. 



but while. v,v arv Kympatht'tic with Sejj^ttor Iluddlf.ston'i, reabuns 
for proposing it. wo cannot support that particular pruvibiun. 

Specificall>, while I believe that sttident participation iu these 
programs should not usuall5 be neLVbsar> for extended periods of 
time. I do not feel i\w F'ederal Governmeot should specify the 
period of participation. 

We think'tO' write that in the law is to make it overlv rigid i\nd' 
. would cause difficultv in that regru'd Su I do not support that pfo- 
vision. 

Also, while I am enthusiastic about the idea that students, be 
evaluated annually to determine whether or not they should con- 
tinue in the bilingual program. I do not feci that the Federal (lov- 
tM'nment should require that evaluation as a prerequisite*- for par- 
ticipation. 1 

In spite of my opposition to this requirement in Senator Huddles- 
ton'i^bill, I sincerely hope that school districts of their own volition 
will in>plt'ment appropriate policies relating to regi><ar evaluation 
of student progress. 

While the Department's proposed legislation is different from S. 
2002 insofar as its specific provisions are concerned, I think that 
the two hills are similar in terms of their philosophical underpin- 
ning 

I would like. Mr. (*hairman. as I express my thanks for the op- 
[)ortunitv to appear, to introduce two of my colleagues to (►ou, if I 
may 

I)r CJary Jones, who is Deputy Under Secr-etary for Planning, 
Budget, and Kvaliiation. who vvor"ked h*ird on this proposed legisla- 
tion, and I am proud to have him at the table with me as a col- 
le<ii;ue V 

And Dr Jesse Soriano, who is the Dir-ector of the Office of Bilin- 
gual Education and Minoritv Language Affairs 1 might say with a 
bit of levity that it is ju^t a coincidence that both of these* gentle- 
nuMi ar'e from the State of Michigan' 

Dr Soriano is formerly the dir-ector of bilingual education, the 
program of foreign language instruction in the iMicliigan State De- 
partment of Education. He has recently joined us and is doing a 
fine job for us 

And. of course. Dr Jones has been w ith us for sometinie and does 
a great job in our planning, budget, and evaluation progr'am. 

So thank vou for this opportunitv to pr'esent my opening state- 
ment* ^ind we are r-eady to respond to questions 

[The ])i:epar"od stat^tMuent of Secretar-y Bell follows.] 





•* * Statement the Secret«x7 ' ' 

on 

* Bilingual Education 

Mr. Chalrnan and Meabert of the Cocalttee: 

bleated to be here today to testify on bilingual education. At I 

have tald many tlaes In the pat t , 1 feel strongly that the Bilingual Education 

pro^raa, authorized by Title VII of the Eleaentary •and Secondary Education 

Act of 1965 » at aoended, hat a oajor rolt to ^lay In furthering the Depart*' 

aent*t goal of fostering equal educational opportunity for all the nation's 

children. Within that context I vould describe the Federal responsibility 

in this area aft catalytic — chat is, aiding school districts and State 

* 

education agencies In developing the capacity to provide educatlqnal prograocs 
designed Co Met th« needs of Halted English proflclenC children. Specific- 
ally, I b«LXeve Chst the grants to school dlstrlcts^ctlvlty^ is lopbrtant In 
providing resources to get these prograns started. I do not bellevs, however, 
that Che Federal government should sustaln^these prograias be/ond the time 
lialta specified In the law. Once the Federal govermael^t has helped to get 
these programs in place, it Is a local responsibility to continujs to operate * 
thea as long as chey are necessary. • , 

Of equal inportance, is the Federal role in training teachers for bllin- 
fuai education progrAna. The lack of an adequate supply of trained teachlHg 
s^aff ha« b^en conaistrntly Identified as the greatest probleo in i^leoenting 
bilingual progrann. Our^ c{forrs o'^er th^ past years have grt'atly loproved 
chin sltuotion, but the need for caoie trained bilingual teachers contl'hucs. 

Also Important within the Fedsral rolo are the research activities under 
Part G of the Bilingual Education Act. As a result of this Federally financed 



research progrin which has exliccd glace 1979. I believe ch«c we «r« 
beginning to answer many of che critical questions regarding appropriate 
, educational servlcca for lloltcd English proficient children. 

The purpose of «n activities funded under the Bilingual Education 
Act Is CQ prepare students to trantfer Into all-English claasroota* at 
quickly as possible without falling Behind In other subject natter areas* 
We require cKat all school district projects funded by Title VII Include 
an EngUah language component as a aajor element of chelr Instructional 
prograo. I. 

I would now Uke^^o coanpnt on our propose5^eglslatlon to aoend 

Title VII of Che Elcoentary and Secondary Education Act which I forwarded 

to 'Congress on April 8, 1982. This proposal has three baste purposes. 

Out legislation would oodtty the definition of a pi;ogran of bilingual 

education to ayow us to fund a greater variety of educational approaches. 

It would also establish a specific priority for funding projects which 

serve children we feel are most In need — those who are both Halted 

Engllsh^rof Iclegt and whose usual language Is not English. Our proposal 

would also create « specific authorization for vocational training 
* t ^ * 

activities under che Bilingual Education Act. rinally, our proposal 

would extend rhe aurbortzat Ion of che Slllttgual Education 

fiscal year 1«»05. 

The proposed language to broaden the definition of prograas eligible 
tor funding reflects our bell'jf that school dlatclcts are In the bej»t 
potil'tlon ro evaluate* the needs of their students and to design prograos 
In rospouae to tho»e/ieeda. While at present che Title VII legislation 
requires che use of both English and che non~Engllsh language, our proposed 
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Icgltratlon would not. School dl'atrlcci would be free to propoae prograo* 
which uac bdch lanjuagcf or which use Engllih exclusively. Whatever 
a school difCrlcc proposes would be Juaclfled on che basis of an aasessoenc 
of che needs of children present In che 'dlscrlcc. 

The second provision which gives priority to prograns serving Halted 
1^ Engllih proficient children whose usual language Is not English nakes 
s^se In cenas of che reduced" Federal resources available 'for education. 
While we haw no particular problea wlch che definition of che eligible 
target population In the current law, wo believe that our proposed language 
Is advisable Co foq^uf the prograo on chose scudencs chac are oosc In 
need of special prograns. Scudencs who are boch llnlced English proficlenc 
and^ whose usual language If noc English, clearly require sooe educaclonal 
approach vhlch recognizes this linguistic difference. I am confident 
chac the change we have proposed will aake sjore efflclenc use of available 
funds. ' 

The Office of Bilingual Educaclon and Minority Languages Affairs has 
operated ,the Bilingual Vocational Training prograa auchorlzed by the 
Vocational Education AcC for che past two years. The proposed language 
would provide nn explicit authorlzaclon In Tide VII Co operate this 
prograo for out-of-school-youth and adults. While final dcclrflons have 
noc yet been aade as to how The Tide VII authorized vocational training 
prograa would be adMnl.^cered , we expecc chat It will closely referable 
che anceccdcnc progras. *** 

Ii. suriaory, I believe chac the aBtendacucs we propone Co the Blllngujil 
Education Act will Inprove the adralnlst radon of chese prograas. I urge 
proapt and favorable consideration of our proposal by chls Coaialttee and 
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by Che Congrett. 

I wouid tlso Uke co coooent on S. 2002, « bill Introduced by Senator 
Huddleston co aaend Title VII. The bill would change che definition of 
the target population, would require thtt prograos»'^lnclude Intensive 
English language Instruction » «nd would, under aost cl rcuostancet , Unit 
participation of students In the prograa to one yesr. . ^ 

A5t0ur proposal reflects, we feel thst ^he aost appropriate way to 
focuf the prograo Is through establishing « priority for serving those 
children who are most In need. I expect tha? Senator Huddleston'^ purpose 
In proposing the change^ In target population Is the same ss ouri. ♦ 

We are philosophically very ouch In sgreeocnt with Senator Huddleston 
In eaphaslzlng English langua^ study iH bilingual prograos. We Interpret 
the existing ststute to require such an enpha^ls and have Included nn 
explicit requlreiaent for It In our regulations, rurtheraore. In our 
proposal, a school district could choose to only use English In s project 
funded under the Act. 

The third provision In S.2002 which establishes a Ileal t' of one^yesr 
for student participation under most clrcumstsncfts Is Intriguing, but 
while I aa syapnthetlc with Senator Huddleston's ressons fou proposing 
It, I cannot support It. Specifically, while I believe thst student 
psrtlcl[>atlon In those prograao should pot usually be necessary for 
extended perioJs of tlae, I do not foci that the Federal governiaonC 
should specify the period of partlclpstlon. Alao, while I an enthusiastic 
obout the Idea that students be evaluated annuslly to determine whether 
or not they should continue In the bilingual prograa, I do not feel that 
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the Federal govetiuaenc. should require that evaluation as a prerequisite 
for participation. In spite of ay opposition to this requlreoent In 
Senator Huddleston's bill, I sincerely hope chac school districts, of 
chelr own volition, will lapleaent appropriate policies relating to 
regular evaluation of student progress. 

While t^ie Deparcoenc's proposed leglslaclon Is dlff«renc froa S. 2002 
Insofar as Its specific provisions are concerned, I chink chat the two 
bills are slallar in teras of their, philosophical underpinnings. 

Thank you for this opporcun^^ to testify on behalf of our proposed 
legislation. I would be happy to answer any questions you alght have. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for a 
good statement. 

For the education of our members on this subcommittee, could 
>ou describe some of the bilingual education programs the Depart- 
ment. funds? I would l^e particularly i'nte rested in the specifics of 
any programs which you feel are very effective. 

Secretary Bell. Yes. I would like to call on Dr. Soriano, if I may, 
to give some specifics on th^t, since he works in the program. 

Dr. Soriano. We fund a variety of programs, Senator. The major 
portion of our funds go to programs in local school districts where 
the pl-ograms are implemented for children in grades K to 12. 

These arfe what we call our capacity-building programs, our basic 
programs. la addition to that, we fund a number of training pro- 
grams through universities, community colleges, and State depart- 
^'ments of education as well. 

These two areas constitute approximately 10 programs for us 
Generally, we have had very good success with our fellowship pro- 
grams; for example. This is a program under which w^e train doc- 
toral students in bilingual education. 

Ninety-five percent of all of our students who are graduating end 
up employed in the field of bilingual education as teacher trainers 
and therefore improv^ our capacity andfeur valuable resources and 
in time will nzake it possible for us perhaps, as we diminish Feder- 
al funds*and Federal support, to continue in bilingual education. 

Secretary Bell. I wonder if it might be helpful, Mr. Chairman, to 
give some specific programs and examples and some anectodal evi- 
dence ot success, if I may for the record, to add to what Dr. Soriano 
said, and from some information that I have here at the table with 
me. 

In Rockpoint, Ariz., an unusual program, meeting the needs of 
Navaho children. Prior to the bilingual program in 1971, children 
there were 2 years behind the norm in the United States in Eng- 
lish reading, and by fhe end of the sixth grade under this program, 
despite intensive teaching of English as a second language, the bi- 
lingual program used Navaho as a majoninitial medium of instruc- 
tion and continued its use throughout elementary school. ^ 
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And from ihv (ajluation results that we have, by the end of 
grade six, children in the bilingual program were performing 
slightly above the U.S grade norms in English reading. 

Now, you ma\ think, well slightly above, that s not very signifi- 
cant, but when \uu take Xavaho children and the problems that 
thev have becaiiM'* of their cultural background and so on, for them 
to come up tu that level, we think, is (juite significant. 

There is a program l\n Haitian bilingual children in Nyack, 
N Y . where «=;tudfnts rci^nved, as» a result of this, higher scores on 
the New Yurk Statt- -taiulai di/.ed math and reading test scores 
than did tho§t> other Iltutian children that were not in the pro- 
gram 

We ha\e evidence hert- from West Chester, Pa., and from Phila- 
delphui, and i'rom Santa Fe, some programs in Puerto Rico where 
often we have the opposite problem. We have Puerto Rican chil- 
dren that have lived in the United States ^nd their language prob- 
lem back in Puerto Rico is to have mastery of Spanish, and so we 
have the revti-^e problem, and we have some programs down there. 

Wfll, 1 '.\iil nut take anv more time, but those are some exam- 
ples i nii^ht indicate while I am commenting on this, Mr. Cl^air- 
man, that a ncUiunvvide evaluation of the results of bilingual educa- 
tion, the results have been mixed. 

We wvrv giving >ou examples of Mtmv of our most outstanding 
,p*iugr*ims Wt umld give you &ome other examples where there was 
not much significant difference ^ 

And I think, just like in the. title I program, -where it took us 
awhile to learn how tu teach disadvantaged children^ and now that 
is a program vuu can brag about, and there is all kinds of evidence 
of the good that is being made, I tlunk just nowv the professionals 
out in the jleld are learning how to 'teach childien^with limited 
F^nglish ordnciency. 

And v.e may be able to provide bome other anecdotal eviclence 
and examples for the record. 
- Seni»toT' Stafkokd We would be glad to have that. Mi. Secretary. 

You indicate in vour testimony that you would like greater flexi- 
bility to l^uiid different types of bilingual education programs. 
Could you 01 ytHir associates describe some of the programs you 
would like to .support, but cannot due to the provisions. of the cur- 
rent Bilingual Education Act? 

Secretary Bki.i, Yes. I wonder, Dr, Jones, if^you would care to 
talk to that question, paiticularl> to the problem that we faced and 
the objections that we have been getting from school boards of the 
restrictiveness of it at the present time, and then maybe Dr. Sor- 
* lano could talk about ssome specific other approaches. 

I)r JoNKs The current law. Senator, largely restricts local school 
districts from dnv fuun uf teaching limited English-proHcient chil- 
dren other than the hjlingual transitional method. 

We are suggesting there are at least two other methods locaf 
school hoards should have an option to select. One method is called 
F^^ngli.sh as a ssecond Lmgua^e The other is "structured** immersion. 

Knglish as a seccmd language is a method whereby English is the 
primar> claksroofn language, but the teacher or the teacher's aid is 
able to c<;mniunicate with the children in th(jir usual or native lan- 
guage ""^ 



The immersion method teaches all subjects in English at a level 
understood by the students 
Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Secretary Bell. I do not know if Dr. Soriano wants to add to 
that. Maybe we campursue it further in questioning. It has been a 
big issued iMr. Chairman, and the outcr> when the regulations were 
initially published was the Federal Government was beginning to 
prescribe teaching methodology, and some were saying if we can do 
it- here we can do it in mathematics and English and so on 

And of course, that was not the intent, but that was the concern 
at that time, and that is why we withdrew the regulations 

I would emphasi/e again, because I think some of our colleagues 
in the bilingual community are apprehensive, that we are going to 
let the bars down and that any kind of a half-baked plan can come 
in and get Federal funding and support from us. 

And under Dr. Soriano s program office, these are project-by-pro- 
ject grant proposals, and we would examine carefully the ap- 
proaches other than the bilingual approach, and we would ask for , 
good evidence that the proposal has a high probability of success 

We do think that we ought to, with all of the evidence that wo 
have now, we do think that we ought to permit those the ESL and 
^ the total immersion- approach, and there may be others besick^s 
those two. Wcj are not just limiting there. .... 

•Bu.t we th^nk that the legislation ought not be as restrictive a., it 
is now as far as funding is concerned. 

Senator Stakfokd Thank vou. If you havf^ any specific examples, 
as vou did for the first question I asked, that you could supply lor 
ibe record.- that would be helpful to the committee also 

Secretar> Bkll Yes. Senator. ♦ , r u-i i u 

Senator Stafkoro. Mr. Secretarv. the number of children who 
need bilitiguaf education services seems to he ui dispute tiom a 
number of different experts. How many children in this country, in 
your juclgment, need to be served? . 

As von know, information gained from the* recent census indi- 
cates demographic changes in this Nation, and you may want to 
comment oh these as pan of your answer. 

Secretary Bkll. Yes. We have struggled with that, and to got a 
good ^handle, on those numbers has been a big problem. We antici- 
pate .some better information as the recent li)SO census data 
beconie available to us. " ; 

We know that there is a range of between K2(l().()()() as a conserv- 
ative, strictly, tight^lv defined population. There are at least that 
many, and there may be as many as ;],(;()().()()0 children needing 
these services . , , . , • , 

And iJt would depend upon at what point and under what judg- 
ment you would feel that a student/s opportunity for equal access 
to the curriculum and equal opportunity for learning would.be 

made possibfe. u 

So we anticipate that the numbers fall m that range somewhere, 
and as we complete some of the evaluation that we are now work- 
ing-on. we think we are going to he able to narrow that down more 

^^But^if you look at the dollars that we have and the number of 
students? that we are able to serve at the present time, we are not 
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\\rk a">^hciv lu'iir, vvvn if we took the conservative definition of 
1,2()0,()00. With the bmall appropriation we have, we are not any- 
where near meeting those needs. 

I would emphasize at the same time, lest it sound like we are 
sa>ing that we need a larger appropriation, that we feel again that 
we ought to be in a capacity-building strategy. 

The responsibilit> for meeting the needs of these students like all 
other students needs to rest with the local and State authorities, 
and ours ought to be to provide that special help training teachers, 
funding demonstration projects, and proving and developing suc- 
cessful approaches. 

So we do not think in any way that we ought to be asking the 
Federal Government to come forward with the money to fund 
either the 1,200.000 or the outside number~;],()OO,O00. 

Incidentally. 'a projection that we have, Mr. Chairman, up to the 
year 2000. looking at some of the growth patterns we see now, is 
that that population may grow by as much as 3o percent. We re- 
ceived that number froM our Bilingual Education OTfice 

So if you applied a pms-;M percent onto those numbers, it would 
show what the outward growth trend of this program might be. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for join- 
ing the committee this morning with your associates. The Chair is 
going to sa> as a matter of personal observation that, in his view, 
in a very difficult, and I would sa> tumultuous, 14 or ]."> months for 
the Federal Government in education, especially itj bilingual edu- 
cation, that I think you have served your country very well. 

Secretary Bell Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this 
opportunity to be before you. 
Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

The subcommittee is most pleased to have our very able and dis- 
tinguis^hed colleague from California, Senator Ilayakawa, with us 
as u colleague and a^ a most important witness for the subcommit- 
tee. 

^Senator Hayakawa. welcome, and we would be«very pleased and 
honored to bear your statement. 



STATKNtf:NT OF HON. S. I. HAYAKAWA, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THK STATK OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Hayakawa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
\I am. indeed, honored to fbllow the testimony of my good friend, 
Secre'tar> Terrel Bell of the Department of Education, and he has 
described in detail the Bilingual Education Improvement Act, S. 
2112. which I introduced in the Senate this \y<)si Wednesday. 

1 am pleased to work with Secretary Bell on this issue because 
we are both comn]itfed to giving the school districts more flexibil- 
it> in their teaching methods while targeting the immigrant popu- 
lation in greatest need of English instruction. 

Toda>. I would like to address bilingual educatign as it relates to 
the much broader issue, that is, the question of what language will 
be used in the United States. As most of you know, I have proposed 
a constitutional amt»ndment. Senate Joint Resolution 72, which de- 
clares as the law of the land what is already a social and poMtical 
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reality, nanu*l>, that P^nglish is the official language of the United 
States. 

' This amendment is needed to clarify the confusing signals we 
have been giving in recent years to immigrant groups. For exam- 
ple, the requirements for naturalization as a United States citizen 
sa> that you must be able to, ''read, write, and speak words in ordi- 
nary usage in the English language." 

And though you must be a citizen to vote, some recent legislation 
has required bilingual ballots in certain locations. This amendment 
would end that contradictory, logically conHicting situation 

Now, our immigration laws already require English for citizen- 
ship, and the role of bilingual education, then, is to equip immi- 
grants with the necessar> English language skills to qualify them 
for this requirement as well as to qualify them to enter the main- 
stream of American life. 

The problem is that all too often bilingual education programs 
have strayed from their originaljntent of teaching English 

A related issue i§ the full scale of interpretations of the term bi- 
lingual c'ducation. Changes are that' when j^e asks five people for a 
definition vou are likely to get five different answers. 

According to one interpretation, it simply means the teaching of 
English tu non-English speaking teople. This is the method I prefer 
and it is usuall}/ called English a$ a second language or ESL. 

On the opposite side of the scale bilingual education is a more or 
less permanent two-tiack education system involving the mainte- 
nance »of a oecund culture and emphasis on the ethnic heritage of 
an immigrant group. 

Now, this method is called transitional bilingual education and it 
' mvolves. teaching academic subjects to immigrants in their own 
language coupled with English language instruction 

This is the definition used to determiue eligibilit> for title VII 
funding. 

Now, we have all grown ap with the concept of the American 
melting pot, that is; the merging of a multiUrde of foreign cultures 
into one, and this merging of man>, many/ultures into one that is 
taking place in the United States is unique in world history. 

In no other country in the world have^o many people with so 
man> cultures and so man> languages becotne one nation. Thomas 
Sole remarks on the remarkable fact of this accomplishment that 
wt» wt*nt through somewhat unconsciously, but nevertheless, it is - 
something that has happened in no other country. » 

This melting put has succeeded in creating a vibrant new culture 
among peoples of many different cultural backgrounds largely be- 
cause of the widespread use of a common language which in this 
case happened to be English. 

In this world of international and internecine strife, it is a 
unique concept, and I believe every member of this committee will^ 
agree that it has.had a fundamental impact on our Nation's great- 
ness. 

In the light of the growing emphasis on maintaining a second 
culture and instruction in native languages, I ask myself, ''What 
are we trying jo do'^ Where do we want to go?'* 

Demographic research tells us that in some of our States 10 or 20 
years from now there may be a majority of individuals "with a 
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Spanish backKUHirui It seems to me that we are preparing the 
ground for pernianontly and officially bilingual States. 

From here to beparatist movement a la Quebec would be' the 
final step. Is this a development we want to promote? 

Now, I believe that m> constitutional amendment as well as my 
title VII amendments will prevent a crisis familiar to the separat- 
ist movement of the French Canadians. 

That confused state of affairs is a result of controversy as to 
which language shall be official in Canada. The existence of two 
languages in Canada is a result of historical necessity. 

The Dominion of Canada was put together out of the French- 
.^^peaking Province of Quebec and the English-speaking Province of 
•Ontario, awd therefore, both languages were made constitutionally 
official languages. 

And after that, within recent years, there has been an attempt to 
make one dominant over the other, and this is what the quarrel 
has been about. 

I want to avoid a similar situation here in America where the 
u^c of another language is encouraged to the point that it could 
, become an official language alongside English. This would perpetu- 
ate differences between English speaking and non-English speaking 
citi'/ens and isolate one group from another. 

There can be no doubt that recent immigrants love this country 
and want to fulj> participate in its society, but well intentioned 
transitional bilingual education programs have often inhibited 
their command of Engli.sh and retarded their full citizenship. 

The results of the 1080 census as summarized in the Washington 
P-ost a few days a|jo, just a couple days ago, 1 guess, gives some very 
interesting results.. That there are something like 23 million homes 
in which aJaiiguage other than English is used at home daily. 

Among the Spanish speaking 75 percent of the people in those 
homes speak English welTand 25 percent speak English poorly Q.r 
not at all In the non-Spanish, non-English-speaking homes, 87 per- 
cent of people living in those homes speak English well and 13 per- 
cent speak poorly or not at all. 

This means that a large majority, three out of, four Spanish 
speaking people, and man> of them are recent arrivals, and almost 
0 out of 10 immigrants from other nations try very hard, very fast 
to learn English. 

So that the urdinar> process of Americanization and the learning 
of English takes place quite rapidly because of the pressure of the 
ciilture as a whole it seems. 

Congress recogni/ed the importance of teaching English to the 
immigrants in when it passed title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondar> E]dacation Act. This act permitted the development of 
pilot projects to teach English to underprivileged immigrant chil- 
dren. 

In 1078 Congress expanded the bilingual education program, 
dropped the poverty qualification and required appreciation for the 
cultural heritage of students served by Federal funds. 

These amendments also introduced the option of providing aca- 
demic instruction in the native languages of the students coupled 
with English classes. 
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This muth(nl uf instruction, transitional bilingual education, so- 
called, has been interpreted b> a title VII regulation as the only 
.acceptable method -of instruction for bilingual education. 

The unfortunate result the 1978 action of Congress was to de- 
prive local schools of their .flexibility to determine tihe best method 
of instruction for their particular non-Er^lish-speaking students. 

I agree wholeheartedly that we need to do all we can to teach 
the English language to non-English-speaking students, however, I 
cannot support a rigid mandate prescribing a single methdd of in- 
*'!^' struction. 

I believe that given the flexibility to choose their owffpi-ogfam, 
\Jocal schools will emphasise English instruction. Without the ex- 
pensive requirement of a full academic curriculum in foreign lan- 
.^uages, schools will be able to teach more non-English-sp^eaking 
. students for the same cost, y 

H meet with many school boards who are struggling to maintain 
- hi^h quality education in the midst of reduced budgets, and 
, through my own observations as a teacher. I have observed that 
the^'mure academic instruction children^ get in their immigrant par- 
ent's language, the less quickly they learn English. 

I T)erbunally believe that English as a second language or ESL 
and iinnarsion techniques allow non-English-speaking students to 
mabtOr our language so that they can join the mainstream of soci- 
ety niore quickly than through transitional bilingual education. 

My legislation broadens this range of instructional approaches 
fur serving children of liinited English proficiency. I expect school 
boards jLi^.v^^kume this opportunity to provide moie efficient and 
cost-effe^Qtive instruction to theii immigr^int students while main- 
taiiimg'their eligibility to title VII. funds. 

While I was reading thpse remarks, Mr. Chairman, it occuried to 
m;i* that I must have learned English through total immersion. My 
first language must have been Japanese although I do not speak 
Japanese very well now. 

But your 'first language you learn from your mother, and my 
mother never did learn English So my first langu^ige must have 
been Japane^^e although Ldo not remember the process of learning 
English because as .soon a*s I was old enough to go out and play in 
the streets with the other kids I started to learn English so I do not 
remember the process of learning English. 

And it st)rt ofVj^tartlVs me to this day to reali/e I started life as a 
Japanest^speakirtf^ individual and I have such a terrible time 
speaking Japanese now.; 

What the learning of a new language requires as is well-known 
' in U.S. military language schools, is total immersion in the new 
language, and of .course, that is what I must have experienced at 
about the age' of IWor as close to* total immersion ^as possible. 

Though I persorrally support intensive methods of English in- 
>struction, I must point out that even my proposed constitutional 
, amendment does not prohibit the use of minority languages to 
; assist non-English-5;peaking students. 

^ On the contrary, my amendment specifically states it shall nx)t 
/' prohibit educational instruction in a language other than English . 

j«as required as a transitional method of making students who use a 
. language other than English proficient in English. 
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My bilingual education proposal Jollows the same line of reason- 
ing b> allovnng local schools the freedom to choose the teaching 
method that wiUbest serve their immigrant population and main- 
tain their eligibility for Federal bilingual education- funds. 

Some immigrant groups argue thataransitional bilingual educa- 
tion ii) necessar> to preserve equSil educational rights for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking students while^they ai'e learning English. 

I believe that this requirement can actually result in discrimina- 
tion in the administration of title VII programs. The cost of provid- 
ing academic subjects in languages other than English can exclude 
man> of our recent immigrant groups such as the Indochinese who 
speak a variety.of languages. 

Man> schooh di'stricts educating these students simply cannot 
afford 'to provi'de acadeniic instruction in the many Indochinese 
languages which are often represented in one school. 

Imagine the cost in k single school district of providing academic 
instruction in Camboflian, in Hmong, in Laotian, and Vietnamese 
in several grades. It would be a terrible job. 

Thesie students are no more affluent in English than the tradi- 
tional immigrant groups funded under title VII. However, because 
local schools often use intensive English instruction for Indochinese 
stqdents, they will not qualify for -title VII money. 

Section 2, subsection 2 of the Bilingual Education Improvement 
'Act would correct this by allowing funding for projects which use a 
variety of methods lor leaching children with limited English profi 
ciency including but not limited to transitional bilingual education, 
ESL or total immersion. * 

Section 2, subsection b insures eqlucational quality for students 
berved by requiring applicant schools to show that they have select- 
ed instructional methods that will complement the special needs 
and characteristics of the title VII students. 

The acquisition of new language is far easier for Children than 
for adults. Children at the ages of 4 to 6 are at the very height of 
their language learning powers, and from there on, we go downhill. 

In families where the father speaks one language to the children 
and the mother speaks to the children in another language and let 
us sa> the maid speaks to them in a third language, the children 
grow up trilingual without realizing that they have gone through 
an extremely complex process. It just comes naturally. 

But if you try to do that to.them when they are 20, it is impossi- 
ble. For anyone over 20, it is a complex process involving concep- 
tualization, learning grammar, learning the syntax of a totally un- 
familiar language structure, et cetera. It is a very, very difficult 
business. 

But when you are 4 to 6 you just pick it up without knowing that 
there is a very complex thing happening. Analytically there are 
enormous differences as let us say between Japanese and English 
or between Japanese and Chinese for that matter. We just take it 
all in stride when we are a very, very little child. . 

BK'ause of these differences, the rates and methods of language 
learning among different age groups, schoolchildren especially 
under the age of 10 should be exposed to English constantly 
through contact with English speaking classmates and playmates. 




The> will iearii KukIisIi t»ITortle.sbl> without the bense of* under^^o- 
ing a difficult experience. ' ' 

A second provibion of the Bilingual Education Act or the Bilin- 
gual Education Improvement Act would give priorit> funding to 
, title VII projects which serve children who are both of limited Eng- 
lish proficienc> and whose usual language is not English. 

In our current period of limited Federal resources in education, 
both Secretar> Bell and I agree that it is imperative to target title 
VII funds to this particular group of immigrant children. 

It is clear that the proposed fuscal year VM\ budget of mil- 
lion cannot serve the approximately l\A) million students vvho are 
technically eligible for title VII aid. 

ThLs provision in my legislation would target those who are most 
limited in their ability to speak English without tampering with 
the current definition of eligibility for title VII funding. 

During our du-jcussnons, Secretary Bell and I have agreed that 
. this effort to channel title VII funds to the studentvS who are least 
proficient in English is not to be interpreted .is a Federal mandate 
which will intrude in the local school's determinations about their 
immigrant students. 

It. IS an uicentive tp loc^il school officials to set priorities for 
using limited PVderal bilingual education funds. We agree that this 
nev\ provision will be immensely helpful jn clarifying th\i target 
population ui >tudents who are the mo.st liniitKi in their ability to 
speak Engl'sh. 

The third provision of this legislation would authorize several 
progranis under title VII vvhich vveie previously under the \\)ca 
tional. Education Act Vocational training foi imiiUgrant adults and 
other school youth, ^trainin^^ funds Ibi teachers of immigrant stu- 
dents cmd bilingual materials development have all proved to be 
small but nevertheless effective programs. 

This provision wuuld remove the ^et aside for eiidi prograni re- 
quired undei the Vocational Educatioo Act and VN'otrffPallovv the 
Department of h'ducation to set priorities for the use of these 
funds. 

The focus <)f this funding will be for demonstration [)rojects 
vvhith will identify successful teaching methods rather than >er\e 
as projects which merely maintain the status quo. 

I am \ery encouraged by Secretarv ► Bell's interest in using these 
pio^ianis cis Ciitalyst^ for lesearch and development which will en 
courage State cmd local education agencies toshaie m the formula 
tion of new training methods. 

Another small but extremely important provision of my Ifgisla 
tion would require Engll^h proficiency for instructors in biliixgiial 
education pio^rams. I was shocked to learn that title VII currently 
places greater importcUice on its teachers knowing the native Ian 
guage of their students than on knowing English. 

My legislation will amend section *J71lb) of the n)7S act to fund 
program.s, "including only those teachers vvho are proficient in 
F>nglish and to the extent possible in any other language used to 
provide instruction " ' 

The emphasis is reversed from know ledge of the immigrant Ian 
guage to knowledge which ^Secretary Bell an*d I agree reflects true 
intent of federally funded bilingual education. 
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The issue of Knuli^h uui uTIlcial language and bilingual educa- 
tion fui im'migr<ints us especiall>' timely in the light of, as I say, the 
Census Bureau figijres released t+iis past Tuesday. 

The 1080 census found that 23 million people in the United 
States age "> ur older speak a language other than English at home. 
We as Americans must reassess our commitment to the preserva- 
tion of English as our common language. 

Learning English huvS been the primary task of every immigrant 
group for two centuiies. Participation in the common language has 
rapidly made the political and economic benefits of American soci- 
ety available to every new group as they came in, and those who 
have mastered Engli.^h h^ve o\ercorne the major hurdles to partici- 
pation in our democracy. ' 1^ 

Passage of my English language amendment as well as my bilin- 
gual education program will insure that we maintain a common 
basis for comfnumcating and for sharing ideas. 

i thank the chair. ' • , » 

|The prepared statement of Senator Hayakawa and questions 
and n»sponses follow':] 
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U.S. Sekator S.I. I'ayakawa ' 
Testimony Before 

SuBCOftllTTEE ON EDUCATION, ArTS m HUMANITIES 

Senate Q>MiTrEE on Labor atid Human Resources 
"Bilingual EoucATiai IfwovEf^NT Acf 
pR^r, April 23. 1982 



Thank you flR. Chairman. 

I AM HONORED TO FOLLOW THE TESTIMONY OF MY QOCH) FRIEND SECRETARY TeI^REL 

Bell of tt^e Depart>€nt of Education. He has described in detail the 
Bilingual Education Improvement Act, S. 2412, which I ufTRODucED in the Senate 
this past Wednesday. I m pleased to work with Secretary Beu on this issue.^ 

AS ^/E are both gm^ITTED TO GIVING SCHOOL DISTRICTS MORE FLEXIBILITY IN THEIi^ 
TEACHING METHODS ^^ILE TARGETING THE IMMIGRANT PefC^TlON IN GREATESt NEED (5f 

English instruction. 

Today I would like to address bilingual education as it relates to a 

nXH BROADER ISSUE: THE QUESTION OF WHAT LANGUAGE WIU BE USED ]N THE UNITED 

States. As most of you 1 have proposed a constitutional A^tNEMENT. 
Senate Jourr REsajTioN 72 \h\\zw declares as th£ uw of the land what is 

ALREADY A SOCIAL m POLITICAL REALITY: THAT ENGLISH IS THE OFFICIAL 
LAfJGUA^ OF THE UNITED StATES. ThIS A^^EMDTOT IS NEEDED TO CLARIFY THE 
CONFUSUVS SIGri^LS V/E HAVE GIVEN IN RECENT YEARS TO IMMIGRANT GROUPS. ^OR 
£;<AMPL£ THE REGUIR&^^fTS FOR NATURALIZATION AS A U.S. CITIZEN SAY YOU MUST BE 
ABLE TO "READ. WRITE AND SPEAK WORDS IN ORDINARY USAGE IN THE &JGLISH 
LAfJGUAGE". ArOD THOUGH YOU MiST BE A CITIZEN TO WE, Sa^E RECENT LEGISLATION 
HAS REQUIRED BiLIfJGUAL BALLOTS IN CERTAin LOCATlOfiS. ThIS A/^END'TENT WLD 
ErO THAT CO^aRADICTORY, LOGICALLY CONFLICTUJG SITUATION. 



> 
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Senator S.I. Hayakawa 
AwiL 25> 1982 
Page Two 



'JJR IM-lIGRATIOfi LA'rt'S ALREADY RECUIPE EtjGLISH -CR CITIZENSHIP, ThE ROLE 
ZF BlwUJGUAL EDUCATION IS THEN TO EGUlP I.^MIGRATITS WITW THE NECESSARY EnCSLISH 
language skills to QUALIFY THEM FOR THIS REQUlREf^HKT. ThE PROBLS^ IS THAT 
AU TOO 0FTEN> BILINGUAL EDUCATION P^RAl-^ HAVE STRAYED FRai THEIR ORIGINAL 
I.^n-Efn- OF TEACHlfX:' E^JGLISH. A RELATED ISSUe'iS THE Fua SCALE OF 
I>ntRPRErATlCNS ^CR ThE TERM "bILITJGUAL EIJuCATIOn". ChA^ES ARE THAT WHEN 
ZHE ASKS FIVE PEOPLE FOR A DE'^IiUTION^. FIVE VERY DIFFERENT ANSWERS WILL BE 
3r/EN. AcCCRDirX3 TO ONE INTERPRETATION^ IT SIMPLY ^€ANS THE TEACHING OF. 
Ej^JGLISH TO ra-&%LlSH-SPEAKERS. ThIS IS THE METHOD I PREFER AND IS USU/^m 
CALLED E^JGLI5H-AS-A-SEC0^€-UNGUAGE OR ESL. On THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE SCALE 
BILINGUAL EDOATION IS A MORE OR LESS PERMANENT TK) TRACK EDUCATION SYSTEM 
INVOLVING ThE MAINTENAfJCE OF A SECOND CULTURE AND AN El^PHASIS OTi ETHTJIC 
HERITAGE* ThIS .^ETHOD IS CALLED TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION AMD INVOLVES 
TEACHIN^-ACALEMIC SUBJECTS TO I'^IIGRAfn'S IN THEIR.OWN LANGUAGE COUPLED WITH 
E^JGLISH LA^JGUAGE I^iSTRUCTIa^ , TilIS IS THE DEFINITION USED TO DETERMINE 
ELIGIBILITY FOR'TlTLE VII FUNDING. ' 

/ a'E all GROi UP WITH THE CONCEPT OF THE AFRICAN MELTING POT> THAT IS THE 
yERGirJG OF A >'ULTITU:E OF FOREIGN, CULTURES INTO ONE.^^ ThIS I^ELTING POT HAS 
:UCCEEDED IN CREATKJC A VIBRATrf ?,EVJ CULTURE AmjG P^DPLES OF MANY DIFFERENT 
CULTURAL BACnGRCUOS ^RGEL/ BECAUSE OF THE WIDESPREAD USE OF A COTMON 
IAIjGUAGE. LxLISH. In this ^RLD of NATIWIAL STRIrE> IT IS A UTjlOUE CaiCEPt. 
I EELIE^/E E/HRf' ^'E'SER OF THIS CO^T•U^■EE WILL AGREE THAT IT HAD A FUNDAf'ENTAL 
IMPACT ai OUR nation's 3RS\TTiESS. h LI GKT OF THE GRaarX5 5^'PHASIS ON 
MAimiNlrKi A SECCND CULTURE AliD INSTRUCTION IN THE fiATIVE LATX^UAGES, I ASK 
.^fSELr /HAT ARE aE TRYING TO DO? V/h£RE DO rm TO GO? " 
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6E Three 



Demographic research tells us that in sct^e of our STATHSy»10 or 20 years 

from now - there will 3E A MAJOR I TV OF INDIVIDUALS WITH SPANISH BACKGROUND. 
It SEEM3 to y£ THAT WE ARE PREPARING THE GROU© FOR PERMANE^fTLY AND 
OFFICIALLY BILINGUAL STATES. pROfl HERE TO SEPARATIST MOVEMENTS ALA 
&JEBEC WOULD BE THE FINAL STEP. Is THIS THE DEVELOPI^ENT '4HICH V.E V^T TO 
PROMOTE? 

i believe that my constitutiorial a^tnl^ent as well as my title vii 
atem^ms will preye^^t a crisis similar to the separatist movement of 
Frbk:h Canadians. That confused state of affairs is a result of 
cof/troversy abott which language shau be the official one used in canada, 
i want to a'a)id a simllaft situation here in /vierica 'where use of another 
language is eincoo^ged to the pow that it could become an official 

LATXSUAGE ALONGSIDE &X^LISH, ThIS VJOUUD PERPETUATE DIFFERErK:ES BETVCEN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKirJG A;® NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKirJG CITIZENS AND ISOUTE OfiB GROUP 
FROM^THE OTHER. T^ERE m BE ^J0 DOUBT'THAT RECENT IMMIGRANTS LOVE THIS 

ccartRY A*® wAr;T to fully participate in, its SOCIETY, Bar 'WELL-INTENTIONED 

TRAjNSITICrWL BlLU^UAL ^EIUCATIOfi PROGRA*'^S HAVE OFTEN INHIBITED THEIR 
caw© of 5jGLI3H Aj^D retarded their FblL CITIZENSHIP. 

CaOESS RECXNIZED THE UTCRTAfJCE CF TEACHlfJG BiGLISH TO I.^Y'tlGRArfTS 

IN 1563 AhEN IT ?A:3Er; Title v;I of VrE Ele:'E\tary AfiD SECC^^DARY Education 
Act. This Act f^ERi-'iTTEj the :E/£L:pr*ENT cf pilot projects jo teach English 

TO vf^EPP^^I/lLE^ED r-TMoPANT Zr^lS^PVi, Vi 1373 CcfJGRESS EXPAfiDED THE 
BIirxSlJAL EiZlCAT^iaj -^CCPA;-^, :pCP-£I T^E ^VE==r^ OUALI-ICATICN MlD REQUUED 
APPRECIAT:Cfi -CP >E CL'L:LR>iL hE-:*ACE :F ^HE STXENTS SERVED EY^FETE^'^VL . 

^'ji'^^, TrE'-.E A,'''£*a'£:jT: ALZC ::r-'.ZiXzZ t-^e ':PTiCfi zf p^cvu^irx; acad&vic 
K*ST^'.c'f:r< ::i t^-e v.ti/e l^Xuage: :f -^-e :acE:iT3/ coopled with ErjcLiSH cusses. 
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Pace Four 

* * • 

This meth» of instruction, transitional bilingual education, has been 
iwterpreth) by tltl^vii re(5ulati0ns as the only acceptable .fcthdd 9f 

instruction for BILINGUAL^^l^^^ON. Th€ UNFORTl^TE RESULT OF CoNGRESS' 
1978 ACTION WAS TO DEPRIVE LOCAL SCHOOLS OF T>€IR FLEXIBILm TO DETERMINE , 

'a, * 

T>€ BEST METHOELOF INSTRUCTION FOR THEIR PARTICULAR NON-EnGLI^S^£AK!NG 
I AGREE ^/HOLHh€ARTEDLY THAT WE NEED TO DO ALL WE CAN TO TEACH THE 

English lawgu^vge to non-speaking sTU)E^^•s. Hcwever'^ I cannot support a 

RIGID MANDATE PRESCRIBING A SINGLE ^€TH0D OF INSTRUCTION. I BELIEVE THAT 
given the flexibility to CHOOSE THEIR OWJ PROGRAM. LOCAL SCHOOLS.WILL 

B^PHASiZE English instruction. Without the expensive requij^ejcnt of a 

FULL AC^D£^1IC CURRICULUM IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, SCHOOLS WILL BE ABLE TO TEACH 

TOE rJON-EriGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS FOR THE SA^E COST. I HAVE MET WITH 

* 

MANY SCHOa BOARDS WHO ARE STRUGGLING TO MAINTAIN HIGH QUALITV EDUCATION 

« 

IN ThE MIDST OF REDUCED BUDGETS. THROUGH MY PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS STUDIES. 
I HAVE OBSERVED TH^T THE MORE ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION CHILDREN GET IN THEIR 
h-^IGRANT parents' LANGUAGE^ THE LESS QUICKLY THEY l)(ARN ENGLISH. * I 
PERSONALLY BELIEVE THAT ESL AND L"'T€RSION TECWIQIJES ALLOW NON-EnGLISH" 
SPEAKI^JG STUDENTS TO .VASTER OUR LANGUAGE SO THEY CAN JOIN THE MAINSTREAM OF 
SOCIETY' MORE QUICKLY THAN THROUGH TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION. 
LEGISLATION BROADENS THE RANGE OF INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES F0R*§ERV1NG 
CHILDREN OF. LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY. I EXPECT SCHOOL BOARD^" TO WELCOME 
THIS CPPCRTUilTY TO PROVIDE WE EFFICIENT AND COST EFFECTIVE .INSTRUCTION TO 
THEIR I.^IGRANT STUDEriTS '-^ILE t^^AirfTAINlNG THEIR ELIGIBILITY FOR TiTLE V[[ 
pU©S. 
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Page Five 

1*v\t the learning of a new language requires, as is well-known in 
u.s. military*language schools, is xptal ij^sidn in the new language, 
or as close to total if^sion as possible. though i personaav support 
intensive methods of/ejglish instruction, i must point out that even my 
proposed constitutional a^€ndment does not prohibit t}€ use of minority 

LANGUAGES TO ASSIST NON-EnGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS. On TV€ COTHKARY, IT 
SPECIFICALLY STATES THAT IT "SHALL NOT PROHIBIT EDUCATIONALMNSTRUCTION 
IN A LANGUAGE OTHER TmN ENGLISH AS REQUIRED AS A TRANSITIONAL METHOD OF 
i^AKlNG STUDENTS t« USE A LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH PROFICIENT IN 
EnGLISR", i^V BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROPOSAL FOLLOWS THE SAME LINE OF 
REASaUNG BY AU-CWING LOCAL SCHOOLS THE FREEDOM TO CHOOSE THE TEACH I \^ 
METHOD THAT ^ILL BEST SERVE THEIR I^MIGRA^fT POPULATION AND ^V\IN^AI^/ THEIR ^ . 
ELIGIBILITY FOR FEDERAh BILINGUAL EDUCATION FUNDS. 

• SCME IWIGRANT GROUPS ARGUE THAT TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION IS 
NECESSARY TC PRESERVE EQUAL EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS FOR NON-EnGLISH-SPEAKING 
ST^JDEffTS ^IL£ THEY ARE LHARNirJ^ ENGLISH. 1 BELIEVE THAT THIS REQUIREMENT 
CAfJ ACTUALLY RESULT IN DISCRIMINATION , IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF TiTLE VII 

PROGRAMS. The cos;jx6f providing academic subjects in a^latjguage other 

THAfi "EtjGLISH CATi EXCLUDE .MANY OF OUR RECErfT IMMIGRANT GROUPS SUCH AS THE 
IrCCCHINESE 'aHO speak a variety of LANGUAGES. f^ANY LOCAL DISTRICTS 
EDUCATUJG TrESE STUDBfTS SLMPLY mmi AFFORD TO PROVIDE ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION 
IN THE '-lANY ImDOCHINESE LANGUAGES WHICH ARE OFTEN REPRESENTED IN ONE SCHOOL. 
hv\Glf£^THE COST OF PROVIDING ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION IN OtBODIAf^, f+IONG, 

Laotw, Ai-^o Vietnamese in sCv^ral grades. These STUDE^n^s are no more 

FLUErrr. in &iCLISH THA^i the TRADITiaiAL IMMIGRANT GROUPS FUNDfi!) U©ER TiTU VII 
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Page Six 

However, because\ocal schools often use imtensive Etxslish instruction for 
Indochinese STUDErrrs. they will not qualify for Jitle VII money, ^Section 2, 
subsection 2 of t>€ Bilingual Education I^pROVE^€N^ Act would correct T>^IS 

BY allowing FUtDING FOR PROJECTS WHICH USE A VARIETY OF METHODS FOR TEACHING 
CHILDREN wn>i' LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY INCLUDING BLTF NOT LIMITED TO 
TRA^iSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION. ESL.-OR If^ERSION. SECTION 2, SlisECTION B 
INSURES EDUCATIONAL QUALITY FOR STUD£^rrS SERVED BY REQUIRING APPLICANT 
SCHOOLS TO SHCW THAT 'THEY HAVE SELECTED INSTRUCTION METHODS THAT WILL 
CO^LEMEr/T THE SPECIAL NEEDS m CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TiTLE VII STUDENTS. 
The ACQUISITION of a new LA^JGUAGE IS FAR EASIER FOR CHILDREN THAN FOR 

ADULTS. Children at the ages of four to six are at t>£ height of their 

UVGUAGE-LEARNING PCWERS. In FAMILIES ^*^ERE THE FATHER SPEAKS TO THE 
CHILDREN IN OfJE LA^JGUAGE/ Tc^ roOTHER IN A^JOTHER, AND THE MAID IN A THIRD. THE 
CHILDREN GRCKUP TRILIfJGUAL wfT>l NO DIFFICULTY. FrOM THE AGE OF SIX 
ONVIARD/ THERE IS A GRADUAL DECLINE IN A CHILD'S LANGUAGE-LEARNING POWERS, SO 
,T>^AT LEARNIfJG A NEW U\rjGUAGE AS ATi ADOLESCErfT IS A MORE DIFFICULT AND SELF- 
CCfiSClOUS PROCESS THAN IT IS FOR A CHILD. FoR ANYONE OVER TV^ErOY/ IT IS A 
MUCH MORE DIFFICULT PROCESS/ 1NV0L7UJG CONCEPTUALIZATION/ LIKE LEARNITJG RULES 
OF GRAmVR, A CHILD PICKS UP UNFAMILIAR GRAm\R WITTOLTT' CONSCIOUS EFFORT, 
SeCAUSE of these DIFt^EREfJCES IN THE RATES AND METHODS OF LANGUAGE LEARriirjG 
/WONG jiFFERErrr AGE GROUPS/ SCHCOL CHILDREfJ/ E3PECf>^LLY U^CER THE AGE OF TEN/ 
3HCULD 3£ EXPOSED TO &K3Lf:H CCi^STArfTLY THRCUC^^ CO^^rACT WITH EtjGL^^H-SPEAKKXS 
CLASSMATES ATJD PLAYMATES. ThEY WILL LEARN BiGLISH E^^FORTLESSLY, WiTHOLfT THE 



SENSE OF UNEE?G0I^J3 ^ DIFFICULT ^PERIENCE. 
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The second' provision of -mE Bilingual Education Imrovement Act 

ft 

WOULD GIVE PRIORITY FUNDING TO TlTlf VII PROJECTS WHICH SERVE CHILDREN 
WW ARE B07>^ OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY AND VsHOSE USUAL LANGUAGE IS 

NOT English. In our current period of limited Federal re&^es in 

HXJCATICW. both SECRETARY BELL AND I AGREE ™T IT IS IMPERATIVE TO TARGET 

Title VII funds to this particular group of imicfwr children. It is 

CLEAR THAT THE PROPOSED FiSCAL YEAR 1983 BUDGET OF $94.5 MILLION CANNOT 
SERVE T>€ APPROXIMATELY 3.6 MILLION STUDENTS WHO ARE TECHNICALLY ELIGIBLE 

FOR Title VII aid. This provision of my legislation will target thdse who 

ARE MOST limited 1N T>€IR ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH WITHOUT TAMPERING WITH 
THE CURRENT DEFINITION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR TiTLE VII FUNDING. DuRING OUR 

' DISCUSSIONS. Secretary Bell and 1 have agreed that this effort to channel ^ 
Title VII funds to the students who are least proficient in English is mot 

TO BE iifTERPRETED AS A FEDERAL MANDATE WHlCH-WILL I^frRUDE IN THE LOCAL 
SCHCOLS' DETERMUiATIONS ABOUT THEIR imiGRANT STUDENTS. It JLi AN INCENTIVE 
TO LOCAL SCHCa OFFICIALS TO SET PRIORITIES FOR USING LIMITED FEDERAL 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION FUNDS. We AGREE THAT THIS NEW PROVISION WILL BE WENSELY 

t * 

HELPFUL IN CLAHIFYirjG A TARGET POPULATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE, THE tlQSI LIMITED 
IN THEIR ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 

, The THIRD PROVlSIOfi IN THIS LEGISLATION WOULD AUTHORIZE SEVERAL PROGRAMS 
Ut©ER TiTLe'VII 'aHICH ^€RE PRP/IOUSLY UNDER THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT. 
VcX:ATIO^^At TRAINUJG for imiGRANT ADULTa AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH, TRAINING 
, FUNDS FOR TEACHERS OF I.MMIGRANT STUDENTS. ATffl BILINGUAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
HA^/E ALL PROVEaTO 3E SMALL BUT EFFEaiVE PROGRAMS. ThIS PROVISION VOULD 
REW/E THE SET-ASIDE '^OR EACH PROGRAM REQUIRED UNDER THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AcT 
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amd would allow the depart^£^^■ of education to set priorities for the use of 
these fj^. focus of twis funding wia be for demonstration projects 
which wia identify successful teaching methods rather than service projects 

'WHICH iMERar imiNTAIN THE STATUS QUO. I AM VERY ENCOURAGED BY SECRETARY BeLL's 
IMTHREST IN USING THESE PROGRAMS CATALYSTS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPf^NT • 
'WHICH Wia ENCOJRA^ STATE AND LOCAL EDUcAtION AGENCIES TO SHARE IN THE , 

form-ation of new training ^^ethods. 

Another small, but extremely importakt provision of my legislation would 
REQUIRE English proficiency for instkuctors in bilingual education programs. 

J fiAS shocked to learn that TiTL£ VII CURREffTLY PUCES GREATER IMPORTANCE ON 

its teachers knowing the native language of their students twj on knowing 
English. iV legislation will^^end Section 721 (b) of t>£ 1978 Act to fund 

programs "irCLUDING aiLY those teachers who are PROFICIENT IN ENGLISH^ AND. 
,^^TD THE EXTENT POSSIBLE^ IN ANY OTHER LJVJGUAGE USED TO PROVIDE INSTRUCTION''.- 

The emphasis is rcversed from knowledge of 7>€ iwigrant LANGUAGE TO Engl-j-sh. 
* ir*^icH Secretary Bell and I agree reflects 'the true I^fTENT of federally funded 
bilingual education. 

. The issue of English as our official language and bilingual education for 
imiGRArrrs is especially tlvely in light of the Census Bureau figures released 
this past Tuesday. The 1980 census Fouto that 23 million people in. the United 
States aged 5 or older speak a language other than English at H0^€. We as ' 
/V'ericans must reassess our comitment to, the preservation of English as-our 
ccm)M LArjcuAGE. Learning English has been the primary task of every immigrant 
group for two centuries.' Participation in t>€ common language has rapidly 
■^ade tv€ pcLrricAL and economic betjefits of American society available to each 
NEW group. Those who have mastered English have overcome the major hurdle to 
participation IN our democracy. Passage of my English language amendment^ 

AS WELL AS MY BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROPOSAL^ WILL INSURE THAT WE MAINTAIN A 
COWN BASIS FOR COIWNICATING ANd'shARING IDEAS. * 
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rOMKtON RCtATIONS 



June 28. 1982 



Honorable Robert T. Stafford 
Chairman * 
SubcoBWittee on Education, Arts» 

'•hd Hiioanlties 
Cocnlttee on Labor and Hunan 

Resources 

United States Senate 
Washington. D.C. 20510 

Dear Bob* ^ 

Enclosed are nv responses to theVquestions 'from Senator Kennedy 
for the hearing record of S. 2412, the\lingual Education Iinprovem^nt 
Act The questions were fowarded to me throu^t* your letter of 
June 4. 1982. 

•Sincerely, 



S. [. Hayat:awa 
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RrsPONsrs trom s[,\aior s. i. hayakawa to quf.stions askf.d by 

SENATOR TED KENNEDY RfCARDlSG S. 2412, BIMNGUAI. EDUCATION 
IMPROVEMKVT ACT 

V 

1. IN YOUR TESTIMO.VY, YOU STAFhD THAT "THE ROLE OF BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION IS TO rQUTp IMMIGRANTS WITH THE NECESSARY 'lnGL I SH 
LWGUACE SKILLS TO QUALIFY THEM TO 'READ, WRITE AND SPEAK 
WORDS IN ORDINARY USACh IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE."' 

A. SINCE A VAST MAJORITY OY THE ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS UNDER 
TITLE 'VI I ARE NATIVE-BORN, WHY DO YOU EXCLUDE THEM IN 
YOUR DESCRIPTION OF THE GOALS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION? 

Answer: Lot me first address your inrtial statement. In 
quoting the phrase "read, write and speak words in ordinary 
usage Ml the English language/', I was discussing the need 
for immi^^rants to learn English in order to satisfy^the 
requirements for naturali zati qn. In this context, the vast 
majority of naturalized citizens were immigrants and their 
children who became citizens at the same time. I did not 
exclude native-born non- or limited-English-speaking people 
from the goals of bilingual education but was marely 
focusing on the major group that needs to satisfy the 
requirement of English language proficiency in order to 
become a citizen of the United States. 

B. WHY DO YOU IGNORE OTHER IMPORTANT BENEFITS OF BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS (FOR EXAMPLE, LOWER DROPOUT RATES; 
OVERALL \CADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT; INCREASED TEACHER CONTACT 
WITH "LIMITPD FNGLISH PROFICIENT" PARENTS)^. 

Answer- I did not ignore the benefits of bilingual educatron 

programs. Mv legislation does not prohibit the use of these 

programs hut merelv allows flexibility so the school districts 
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IB Ans.wer (cont . ) 

4 

can apply those teaching methods that are bcs| suitc^il to the 
students in their projjram. Thorefoie I uas not 'comment ing 
«kn the pros or cons of the Titlo VII ptogram a\ sucli, but 
on specific metlunls of instruction be ni^ us*$d to implement it. 



\0U INDICATED IN YOUR ^TAH.MLM TliAI BIIJNC.IJAMSM (OUl.D 
lV!=\riJALLY UrAO TO A ' SKPARAT 1ST ^MOVrMFNT IN OUR COUNTRY, 
\RL I'HKRr MANY iTRCUMSTANCnS WIIHRF Till FIDKRAL GOVhRNMI.NT 
WOULD Br fU^irUMFD IN' PROMOTING BU.INGUALISM? 

\nsvvcr, Bi J niKual I sra c<in play an important role in national 

security aft.urs, foreign business interests, and the Jevelop- 

* ment of our countrv's relationships uitli nations abroad*- to 

name a fow. llov>evei these are ui no wav connected with the 

aims of rule VU and inv legislation. Tbe discussion heie is 

on the be>^t wav to teach rn^lish to non- and limited i:niilish 

^^spe^in\i people. 



>. IN YOUR riSlIMOSY, U)U SIATI rilAf BII.INCUAL KDIKATION PROr.K.^^MS 
IIJNDM) UNDfR TITir VII IWOIVI "THf MAINTi:NAN(:r Of >{ M COND 
CULTURI ASP AN FMPHASIS ON miNIC HLRITAGF." HOWUVhR, Tlfid " 
Vir' SIMPLE KKQUIRFS AN INS fRUCl lONAL APPROACH IMPUOYINC^ INCI.ISH 
AND THI- STUDENT'S NATIVI I.ANC.UAC.t AND INCLUDING AN APPlUA I /\T ION 
J'OR THF STUDHNT'S CULTURAL liLRTTAGH. 

\. KHAF TIIFN IS Till SOURCL I OR YOUR CONCLUSION WITH RhG\Rl) 
10 TMLB VM PROGRAMS" 

Answe^i . Indeed vour statement of the requirements uf Iitle VI.1 

is true. But through interpretation of the Title, the method 

of instruction being most widely* used overemphasizes the use 

ol the native language. This impedes tl\e i)ei son's integiation 

into the American societv. Lvidencc of this problem can be seoii 

by looking at the programs of various school districts. * 
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IS ir ^OUR U)NIhNriON lUAl AN APPRIXIAirON Of IIU STUOfN'T'S 

Cultural HLRifAcr should \oi bi iNCLunro tn inr instructions? 

'i^lllSir- -^Iv Jnpancsp horitaRo is vvry important to me and f 

c 

woulJ not want to Uopy that knouloilgc nnd^ cxpcn,cncc to .inyonc, 
But rhc mnfor re*iponsy>i 1 1 ly of the Tit|o VII program, as I've 
stated before, is to teach l-iiglish^ An appreciation of the 
student's tultur.i^l licritag<* is important but should not play 
.1 raaior r^le in ths; program. 

YOq STAir .rUAr TML OONGRLS.SIONAL I^'THNT UNDLRI.YINC THI: 1968 
BHINOUAI UniCATION ACT WAS TO FLAC H IMMIGRANTS hNGMSH. WHAT 

IS YOUR souRcr roR iMAr conclusion'' 

Answer. I helicvc it is important to quote my statement. 
"Con>:n'^>s recojinlzcd tl^ importance of teaching rnRlish to 
immigrants in 1068 when ^t pa.ssed Title VII of the Tlcmentary 
.ind Sotonclarv Lducat lOn A^t." As' you arc well awpre, Consrcss 
in d^* lulled each session* with proposed legislation and it is 
impossible foi rach to he considered. Therefore, those of a 
more urgent and nationallv l%por^ant nature are emphasized 
durini; the course cbmmittet? meetings, flooi action, etc. 
The fact that Congress iindei took and completed the task of 
mvestuatins and passing this legislation shows its recogni- 
tion 04' the need for the Title VII program. 

\ 
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Yoa ALSO ST\TM) IN UHJR ri STIMON'Y IHAT LOCAL SCHOOLS WOULD TAKL 
•fHfc OPPORTUNITY UNDUR YOUR AMLNDM1:NTS TO EMPHASIZF LNGLISH 
IVSTRUCTION AT TUP LXPLNSF. OF BILINGUAL RDUCATION.^ 

A CIVFN niAT MAN'V BILINGUAL FDUCATION PROGRAMS HAW: PROVFN' TO 
' BL &FPnCTlVF, WILVT IS TUF JUSTl F I CATION FOR THIS? 

Answer: Bilingual education programs that focus on the use of 

the native language with Fngli^^h treated as a separate subject 

have not 'proven particularly successful when compared with an ^ 

[ngliSlv=Ta';ed approach. The success of the immer.sion teaching 

method can'be readily seen in a varietv of educational programs 

teaching F.nglish to non-F.ngl i sh- speak ing students anU a 

tWa^gn language to Lnglish speaking students. ^ 

B. WHY SHOULD THF FFDF.RAL GOVFRNMENT FNCOURAc^i: LOCAL SCHOOL 
nlSTRlCrS FO l \K1: ACTIONS IN C0\' FRAVF.NTlQN OF STATF ' 
BILINGUAL LOUCATTON LAWS'* 

Answer My legislation does not encourage ^uch actions. It 

allows flexibility m the methods emplovod bv school districts 

and woiiUl work in contunctioii with anv exi^^ting state bilingual 

education iavvS. 

YOU STATF!) THAT GRFATLR UAOFMIC FRAINING IN THF IMMIGRANT'S 
SATIVI LASl,UAGI TFSDLD TO •! N FFRF FRF WITH HIS OR HFK LFARNING 
OF F^GLISH. 

A OOFS THIS OBSfRVVTlOS" HOl.n FIUJF FOR NUIVF ROUN "LIMITF-O 
FNGUSH TROFiril'NT" SFUOFNTS'' 

B. HAVF \NY OIHKR STUOIFS COMF TO SIMLLAR CONCLUSIONS^ 

\iiswc_r : In response to both quo'^t.ions A and B, I caa onlv 
reiterate mv comments to question S\ , When the native 
language is used to toa(.h non- or 1 1 nn ted t ng 1 i^h speaking 
student*^, it becomes the language relied upon. When it is 
used for clarification purposes, Fnglish i^i emphasized 
aiul more readilv learned. , 
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Senator Stakkord Thank you very much, Senator Hayakawa. 
Your testimony is especially helpful to this subcommittee and t^ 
our full committee because of your long and distinguished career in* 
education yourself. 

I have no questions but I am happy now to welcome my col- 
league. Senator Pell. And Senator, if you have a statement or ques- 
tions, this would-be a good time. / 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, iMr. Chairman, I ha\fe no 
questions except to say I think we are all very fortunate to'have 
the Senator from' California here because I do not think anybody 
knows m'ore about the science of the study of language. It is lin- 
guistics or semantics? 

Senator Hayakawa. Both. 

Senator Pell. What is the difference? 

Senator HayaKawa. Well, semantics is one branch of lingurstics! 
I mean, linguistics can be divided ^nto many areas, into lexioogra- 
, phy, into phonetics, into comparative linguistics, comparative 
,^ grammar, comparative syntax, et cetera, et cetera. Semantics deals 
more specifically with the study of meaning as such. . 

Senator Pell, We are very forjtunate. I think you, more than any 
other member of the Senate, ever in the Senate, understands the 
complexity of linguistics. 

One question" a little off the subject, but when I was younger, I 
used to hear a great deal about Esperanto which was going to be 
made into a lingua franca for the world. That has been dropped by 
the wayside and English is becoming something of a lingua franca 
with aviation and navigation and in a variety of ways. 

What i^ your own view? Do you think that Esperanto or some 
common language will ever be developed or will English become 
the lingua franca? 

Senator Hayakawa. The very distinguished linguists scholar—he 
taught in Denmark— Otto Jesperson, used to say that if the Eng- 
lish speaking people would make rational their spelling system, he 
would root for making English the universal second language. 

Well, we still^^have not made' our spelling rational. You will 
recall the Chicag^j Tribune^s attempt to sptll freight rate, l-r-a-t-e- 
V ate jt makes perfectly good sense. They wanted to spell tai'iff and 
sheriff with one "r* and one "f apie^ce which als(j makes perfectly 
„good sense. 

But Colonel McCormick who was the publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune at thatHime was simply laughed at for his efforts. 

President Theodore Roosevelt was a gr^at exponent of reformed 
spelling When he was finally defeated there was a cruel cartoon of 
him walking into the sunset and above him was great letters 
shyinj^ "T-h-r-u." (Laughter.) 

So there is every kind of logical reason for improving English 
spelling, and if English spelling were made more rationale than it 
is. I am sure that the difficulties— that thje world would welcome it, 
' and it would become an international second language with very, 
very much less difficulty than it is experiencing now. 

But even with the difficulties thM our^ crazy spelling system 
offers to the world, it is becoming a universa*! second language. 
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When I waslabt in Japan, I was interested in the automobile and 
its parts,* and I asked them, ''Well, what^do you call this part of an 
automX)bile?" And they said, "Fender." 

I said, *'What do you call this?" ''Wiper." "And what do you call 
this?" "Window." And I said, "Well, you have^a Japanese word for 
'window*.** Well, on a car, it is window, but anywhere else a 
window is a "mato'\ and so on. 

And along with technology and along with games and along with 
rock music and along with other cultural phenomenon, the vocabu- 
lary follows the cultural phenomenon and the technology, and be- 
cause of the rapid spread of American technology in all parts of the 
world, feven in Japanese cars, it comes along with an American vo- 
cabulary. 

So I think that the future holds more and more promise of Eng- 
lish becoming a universal second language. 

Senator Pell. Well, one thought there or comment is now in 
France with the new government of Mitterand, I understand he is 
seeking to reverse things so that instead of saying hamburger, they 
will have squashed horsemeat in French, whatever the words 
would be, but taking out the English words that have crept into 
French. 

And I am wandering if this is not creeping around the world, too, 
because after the war we had this direction *toward English, yet 
today you find some countries are going in the 'reverse. For exam- 
ple, India which had English as its common language is now going 
back, I think, to either Hindi or Erdu. In Ireland, they are trying . , 
to make Gaelic the language where is the common language In the \ 
Philippmes where English and Spanish were the common lan- 
guages, they. are trying to make Tagalog the language. In Africa, 
there are various revisions going on. ; » 

Is there an> way of discouraging this in order to move in the di- 
rection both you and I believe should be done to more of a common 
language? 

Senator Hayakawa. The problem rs, and it is a problem, is that 
the rise of national self-consciousness in any cultural group, let us 
say, for example of the Welch, is usually accompanied by the reviv- 
al of the ancient Welch language and the atten^pt to thlk in a, well, 
obsolete dialect, and this happens all over the world at one time or 
other 

But once they begin to join a universal communications system, 
if you had, let us say, a more powerful Wales with an international 
airline, they are not going' fo^proach the airport in New York or . 
Tokyo or Berlin speaking only Welch. They have got to join the 
network of the international languages that are accepted for inter- 
national air travel. 

And that imperative of technology and woYld trade and world 
travel hits us all, and therefore, Welch and Gaelic an4 many other 
lang^aages belonging to smaller groups like American Indian tribes 
and so on, however beautiful they may be to those who speak it, 
they have a limited usefulness. 

And there may be some wise ofd people among them who will 
recall the poetry in those languages, hut for purposes of interna- 
tional commerce or even for ordinary citizenship in a large nation, 
it is going to disappear. 



Senator Peix And even we are pretty backward in this regard 
because you mentioned commerce as well. I am thinking of- the 
Metric system which is a means of communication and whidh the 
whole world except the United States and three small countries in 
the Caribbean and Africa are on it. We are now going in reverse, 
moving away from the metric system. 

We have had a Metric Board that was moving us toward the 
metric system, but now, under the present administration, the 
board is being dissolved, and we are moving backward. I do not 
know if anything can be done in that regard. Do you have any 
thoughts there? 

Senator Hayakawa, In every great struggle, there are retreats 
as well as advances. I do not know why it happens to be that liquor 
comes in the metric system more and more often than anything 
else that I come across. [Laughter.] 

But butter does not and milk does not yet. So perhaps the metric 
system lends itself to booze more than it does milk. * 

Senator* Pell. Let us all familiarize ourselves with the metric 
system then. [Laughter.] 

Thank you. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. Th^^ik y^irver^much. Senator Hayakawa. 

Senator Hayakawa. Thar>kyou, Mr.NQhairman. , 

Senator Stait^'Ord. Thij^hole discussion reminds me that, since 
I live in a State that border^ with the Province of Quebec, French 
is the second language in the northern part of my state. It is prob- 
ably French that would not be fully recognized in France because it 
has be,en over here 200 years, just like our English. 

And about 5 miles north of the Vermont border into Quebec on 
one of the main arterial highways, there is a sign which say^, 
"English spoken, American understood." [Laughter.] 

We thank you very much, sir, for your help^ 

Senator Pell Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment you on.liold- 
ing these hearings which come at a particularly difficult and 'sensi-' 
tive time We are being asked to undertake a calm and.deliberative 
examination of the Bilingual Education Act at the v^ry time the 
present administration seeks to reduce 'the funding by about a 
third. 

* We are being asked to open the program to permit a wider vari- 
ety* of instructional methods at the same time that under the ad- 
ministration's proposal 12r;,000 students couljjf be dropped from bi- 
lingual education services and 200 school districts eould lose Feder- 
al bilingual education support. 

We are seeking to build a better education program when sup- 
port for the bilingual teacher training could be cut by 20 percent 
and FVderal funds for bilingual instructional materials might be 
cut in half.. 

I believe we must take a careful look at the provisions of the 
present Bilingual Education Act I am concerned that students may 
not be learning English as quickly as Congress had intended. 

Also, there might be methods rn addition to bilingual instruction 
that suit the educational needs of the child of limited English profi- 
ciency These are complicated questions and can only be answered 
by the course of hearings that you are now conducting. 
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I also recognize that asking these questions and debating them at 
the same time that funding for the program is in such jeopardy 
could proyide ammunition for, those who simply wish to cut off all 
Federal fu;iding and gut the program. ^ \ . . 

I would hope you could proeeed with extreme care, recognizing 
that the present law should be improved but not by throwing the 
baby out with the bath water. We want to insure that English does 
become the common language, but that children who come of a for- 
eign language background have ample opportunity to learn Eng- 
lish. 

I feel particularly strongly on this subject because in my State of 
Rhode Island we have the highest percentage of foreign-born citi- 
zens of any State in the union, and we have a good bilingual pro^ 
gram there, and we want to make sure that our youngsters do get 
into the mainstream as soon as they can. 

I would very much agree, incidentally, with what Senator Haya- 
kawa said about learning languages at a young age. I used to live 
in a city called Bratislava which was called Pojon in Hungarian 
and Presberg in German, an<;jl the children there were trilingual 
with no great problem at all, and the people were trilingual. They 
knew all three languages, and it did not phase them. And this idea 
that the children are going to have a nervous breakdown if they 
have to learn more than one language or think in more than one 
language is simply, I think, not correct. 

I also wanted to recognize' from my own State of Rhode Island 
Maria Lindia, Director of Bilingual Education in Bristol with 
whom I have worked for many years, and site wrll be a witness on 
Monday morning when, alas, I will not^b^ere in Washington and 
be able to be with you. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit some questions to 
Secretary^Bell and to the other witnesses. - 

Senator Stafford. Certainly, without objection it will be so or- 
dered. 

And your statement will agpear without objection in the record 
together with my own before th^ witnesses testified. 
Senator Pell. Thank you.. 

Senator Stafford. Before closing the meeting, I noted you re- 
ferred to squashed horse meat. ^ 

Senator Pei!^>. It should have been chopped. 

Senator Stafford. Chopped. It reminded me, however, that one 
time I was enjoying steak diablo in a foreign country until I discov- 
ered it was actually imported American horsemeat that I was 
eating. [Laughter.]. 

Since then I have stuck to hamburger. 

At thi& point the meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at lO.oO a.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene Monday, April 2(5, 1982.). 
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MONDAY, APRIL 26, 1982 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
4232, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Robert T. Stafford 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Stafford. ^ 

Also present: Senator Huddleston. r 

Opening Statement of Senator Stafford 

Sjenator Stafford. The meeting of the Education,- Arts and Hu- 
manities Subcommittee, in connection with S. 2002, bilingual edur- 
cation amendments, and other amendment^ to the bilingual educa- 
tion program, will come to order. ^ • 

Today, the Subcommittee on Education, Arts arvd Humanities 
, conducts its second day of hearings on proposals to amend the Bi- 
lingual Act.. 

"At the outset of these hearings, this Senator emphasized that 
equal educational opportunity is the ultimate and inviolable goal of 
Federal aid to education. 

On Friday, the subcommittee heard testimony from Secretary 
Tprrel Bell, and from my eminent colleague 'from California, Sena- 
tor Hay^awa, that supported broadening the scope of the Bilin- 
gual Education Act in order to support a variety^ of instructional 
approaches to assisting language minority students. ^ 

Today, w^ will hear from other witnesses who will discuss wheth- 
er or not the present emphasis in title VII best serves the educa- 
tional needs of limited English-proficient children. ' 

I am pleased that our first witness this morning is my most dis- 
tinguished colleague, Walter Huddleston, the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. Senator Huddleston, on his own initiatire, has 
^become a serious student of title VII and bilingual education. He 
holds informed and sincere views on how to effectively structure 
title VII, and he has incorporated his recommendations in S 2002, 
which has been referred to this subcorpmittee for consideration. 

Also, we will hear what may be a spirited discussion of this topic 
from a group o'fPtepcomplished professionals— practitioners, educa- 
tors and researchers in th^ field of language minority education I 
look forward to their recommendations on how best to proceed to 
serve our children. 

(39) • ' , 



I am now particularly ha^py to welcome my long-time friend and 

• colleague, Senator Walter D. Huddleston, to this hearing. We 
would be very happy to hear your statement, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER D. HUDDLESTON. A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 
Senator Huddleston. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before the subcommittee today 
on legislation I have introduced to amend the Bilingual Education 
Act I commend 'the subcommittee for liolding hearings on this bill 
and for recognizing the need to reexamine the direction the title 
VII program is taking. 

Before I begin my statement on S. 2002, I want to assure the 
members of the subcommittee, as v^^ell as those who are attending 
these hearings, of my concern /or education. For as long as I have 
been in ^blic service, from my time in the Kentucky State Legis- 
lature t^y present term in tRe U.S. Senate, I have been a strong 
supporgff of education programs. Education has been aad contin- 
ues toWan important priority for me, and I think for our country. 

The Federal Government has a proud record* of promoting educa- 
tional opportunities for all segments of our society. From programs 

* which provide handicapped children with an appropriate education 
to, those which permit adults the chance to, get a high school diplo- 
ma, we have taken great strides in making an education available 
to all who want it. 

Our successes, however, have been threatened by recent reduc- 
tions in funding We have been forced to closely examine every pro- 
gram to guarantee that it is achieving the results Congress intend- , 
ed This process has been helpful, for it forces us tb improve the 
deficiencies which we have in our programs and makes ua work 
toward our ultimate goal of excellence in education. 

Perhaps with no other program was a reexamination more 
needed than the bilingual education program. While most other 
education programs funded by the Federal Government have im- 
pressive records of success, the same canuot be said for bilingual 
education. Since its inception in 1968, the title VII b'rHngual educa- 
tion program has remained controversial. White there are studies 
which show that bilingual education has been successful, there are 
an equal n.umber which question the validity of this method of iri- 
struction and question the results produced by title VII. In few 
other edjication programs Junded by. the Federal Government is 
there sugh controversy and mixed resul^. 

The legislation I have introduced has generated a gre'&t deal of 
controversy. Some criticisms have"' been leveled against the ap- 
prpach I have suggested for revising our bilingual education pro- 
gram. Howeve^, along with the criticisms, th^re have been a 
number of favorable comments, and I am pleased th'at we have at 
least taken a step forward by having hearings on this matter. 

Because of my work in the Senate with issuers which affect immi- - . 
gration, I have chosen to look into /he area of bilingual education. 
There are those who haye violently reacted by saying that bilin- 
gual education has nothing to.do with immigration. However, I be- 
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lieve there is a connection when you consider the children who are 
receiving. services under the title VII program. , 

In 1978, the children's English and^rvices study showed that 25 
percent of the students whfa were of limited-English proficidmcy, 
aged 5 to 14~and thus eligible for title VII services-r^wene foreign 
born. More recent figures seem to be unavailable. However, in in- 
formal discussions my staff h^s had with various title VII project 
directors, across the country, it has been suggested that this 
number iS'fnuch higher— perhaps even as high as 50 percent in 

some program's. ' ^-^.^ trxx 

With approximately 450,000 students ^participatmg m title VII 
programs {or the 1980-81 school year, thtese figures point to the 
fact that a substantial number of title Vjjl students are immigrants 
who may or may not presently be American citizens. Thus, we 
have a Federal education program which has close connections to 
our immigration policies by the very number of students who are 
not native-born. 

New census data which has just been released shows that with 
an increase in immigration, we can expect an increase in the 
number of people who do not speak English. The census figures 
show that the percentage of those who are foreign-born increased 
from 4.7 percent in 1970 to 6.2 percent in 1980. At the same time, 
the Census Bureau found that in 1980, 1 of every 10 said he spoke 
' a language other than English. *> 

Because this connection exists, it does not mean that these stu- 
dents deserve less of an education than native-born Americans 
However, a program whith closely affects these children needs to 
be examined to see if we are indeed helping non-native-born stu- 
dents achieve proficiency in our common language and are helping 
to rapidly assimilate them into our society. 

Additionally, ^we need to see if we are helping, through our pres- 
ent programs, to assimilate native-born Americans who'are limited 
in their ability to speak English. If these gj)al5 are not being'niet, 
then it is time to change our course so that we can provide all lim- 
ited-English speaking students with an education which promotes 
English proficiency. 

Much of the controversy surrounding bilingual .education^ re- 
volves around studies which have been completed on the effective- 
ness of title VII proems. Questions have been raised because of 
the negative results which many reports have pro'duced arid be- 
cause of the vested interest which various language groups across 
the country have in bilingual education. Just because these repbrts 
are controversial, though, should not permit us to ignore them. 
While these studies may not have universal acceptance, they do 
have valuable information which can be used to improve the pro- 
gram's effectiveness. * 

Sin^e these hearings are focusing on the Federal Titje VII pro- 
gram, I will comment on the few national studies which, have beeR 
completed. A national "evaluation that was completed in 1977 by 
the American Institutes for Research, or AIR, found that students 
in bilmgual education programs were doing no better at learning 
English or any other subject than non-English speaking students 
who had been placed in regular classes. Perhaps most startling, 
was the admission by 86 percent of the project directors that even 
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after ck student was able t6 function in English, he or she remained 
in a bilingual project Man> of the directors reported attempting to 
use a maintenance approach to bilingual education. This clearly 
was not the intent of Congress when the bilingual program was ap- 
proved. 

The validity of the AIR, results were seriously questioned in a 
reexamination of the report b> the National Institute of Education 
in 1979. A recommendation included in this reexamination stated 
that the intent of the authdri/ing legislation should be clarified. 
This intent has never been clarified, and the 1978 amendments ex- 
, panded the definition of a limited-English proficient child. Accord- 
ing to the new definition, approximately two-thirds of the students 
'in title VII programs w ere •limited-English proficient rather than 
less than one-third, as suggested by the AIR study. 

The Department of Education itself issued a response to the reex- 
amination conducted by NIE and refused most of what it claimed 
by upholding the validity of a good portion of the AIR study. 

The argument uver the success of bilingual education continued 
. intp I9SI when the so-called DeKanter/Baker Report was circulat- 
ed WHile rhib study was completed by an office at the Department 
'of Education, it has never been released as an official Department 
report In anv e\ent, it deserves attention as it represents the most 
comprehensive review of bilingual education to date. 

In this report, the authors concluded that the case for the effec- 
tivenejss of transitional bilingual education is so weak that exclu- 
sive reliance un this instruction mejthod is clearly not justified. Too » 
little IS known about the problems of educating language minority 
students for the Federal Go\ernment to prescribe a specific remedy 
for helping them. ' ^ 

The report also found that there is no justification for assuming 
that it is necessary to teach nonlanguage subjects in the child's 
native tongue for\the student to make satisfactory progress in 
school It pointed 'out that immersion programs, which involve 
structured curriculu^s in English for both language and nonlan- 
Kuage_5»ubject areas» Hhow promising results and should be given 
more attention in program development. 

As expected this repokt has also been roundly criticized. I believe 
these criticisms are comijig because of a differing view on exactly 
what the purpose of the title VII program is. • 

(pngress explicitly iii:)prDved a transitional program only. Yet 
niany. iinoKed with title Y\\ programs have read their own Intent 
into the program This is besK illustrated by a letter I received from 
Mr Joaquin C Armendari/ ofUhe University of Ari/.ona's Mexican 
American Studies and Researcfi; Center. Mr. Armendariz said. 

Il )s lififortuuatf that >uu ^till bclu'vclthat .so-callcd transitional bil»ngu*»l cduca- 
tiiiii is iUv bisi apprua».h fur meeting thtA.nmis uf tlu' lan^uagL* niinunt> children 
Tht riaMHi that the miru>ritv (.ununumtiJ^i, <md conct'rnod educator.s accepted ihv 
transitit>n<il nnxlcl of bilingual education ^«is oiu' of conipromiso- it was that or 
liothiiiK .»iid luA what rcsciirth or (.ommoiJ^cnsc would indicate Just because the 
iiriKirijii tillrVlI law wi'ut a^-i^ist th( cvidfyRc Iruni roseardi *ind coniiiionscnsc 
(l<N>s*ii(>t incaTi lh:it we ^hotild nhidc bv il \ 
* . \ 

If anything points to the need to cla^^fy congressional intent with 
the bilingual education program, it i^Kthis quotation. In all mj' 
years in the Senate, I was unaware thil''^ we were passing laws sa 
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that citi/.en3 at^d school officials could da with them as they pleased 
regardless of the intent of Congress. / 

The 1981 Annual ^Ivaluation of Department of Education pro- 
grams also gave bilingual education failing marks. It is obvious 
that the Department sees the need for change as evidenced by the 
proposals which the administration ^ has pr^^ented, I agree that 
these changes, together with my legislation, will help provide some 
direction to the bilingual program which is more in line with the 
original intent of Congress. 

It is important to note that there are people who are intimately 
connected with the children being taught— parents, teachers, and 
administrators—who agree that the'title VII program is misdirect- 
ed. While these people's 'comments are not all grounded in educa- 
tional theories or studies, they are important because they provide 
us with a broad picture of.what is happening with bilingual educa- 
tion. 

An associate superintendent for instruction in Michigan wrote to 
me that, "I have seen no evidence supporting the educational merit 
of bilingual education. Indeed, I have seen this whole approach as a 
regressive, divisive, confusing, unsound policy against the national 
interests of our country." Another letter from a public school 
teacher in Boston stated that many of the students spend their 
entire elementary education in bilingual programs and continue in 
the same into middle and high school as well. 

Additionally, an article from the Sacramento Union which my 
colleague. Senator Hayakawa, has inserted into the record last 
year refers to a parents' group which sued a Long Island school 
system because it would not even test bilingual students to" see if 
they were ready to be mainstreamed. The same article tells about a 
Los Angeles Times report from the previous year in which several 
thousand Hispanic parents asked to have their children removed 
from federally endorsed bilingual programs because they thought it 
had become an obstacle to learning English. 

These are just a few of the examples that show dissatisfaction 
with the bilingual education program as it now exists We would be 
doing the public a great disservice if we did not carefully consider 
their views and make changes where they are needed. 

The legislation I have introduced would go a long way toward 
meeting some of the criticisms of the program and making the pro- 
gram more effective while reiterating the intent of Congress for a 
transitional program only. The bill would accomplish this by re- 
turning the definition of a limited-English proficient child to that 
which existed before the 11)78 amendments. I belieVe this change is 
necessary because groups which are involved with title VII pro- 
grams have used tHe present definition to maintain the child in the 
program for as long as they wish. If we continue to require that 
each child be proficient in reading, writing, speaking, and under- 
standmg Etiglish, we are not promoting a {ransitional program and 
Wf are insuring that limited-English speaking children will never 
be educated together with other American students. Indeed, there 
are children who know only English' who have difficulty reading 
and writing English. If we continue to use the present aefinition, 
we will guarantee that some children will be eligible for title VII 
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bilingual services through their whole elementary and secondary 
education. 

S 2002 would help place some accountability on those responsi- 
ble for title VII programs by limiting the time in which children 
can participate to 1 year. This time limit could be extended for up 
to an additional 2 years, but only after an individual evaluation 
has been completed on each child to establish the need for contin- 
ued services However, under no circumstances would a child be 
permitted to participate in a title VII program beyond 3 years. 

This time limit has been criticized by sopie because it would 
guarantee a termination of title VII services beyond a certain time. 
Yet. in view of the efforts of some to make title VII a maintenance 
program beyond the intent of Congress, I believe this time limit is 
justified. 

A member Df the National Advisory Council on Bilingual Educa- 
tion brought to my attention a 1979 study conducted in three 
school districts in the San Francisco Bay area which showed that 
Hispanic students remained in bilingual programs an average of 
1 years and Chinese students remained an average of 2.3 years. 
Additionally, my staff has spoken with a number of directors of bi- 
lingual programs who substantiate these findings by saying that 
children remain in bilingual programs an average of 1 to 3 years. 
Based on this evidence, I fail to understand the objections to the 
time limit Some have said that this time limit is not based on 
sound educational theory. However, the evidence on what is pres- 
ently being done in bilingual programs tends to refute this argu- 
ment 

No one can deny that there are a large number of limited-Eng- 
lish speaking.children ivho are not receiving services because Fed- 
eral funding is limited By placing a time limit on participation, we 
would be insuring that those children who have learned English 
will be mainstreamed. This will make a number of additional 
places available for children who are not now being served. Even if 
only 10 children out of a class of 50 are mainstreamed in 1 year, we 
would be openitig up 10 additional spaces for children who need to 
learn English. 

If a child has been in the program for 3 yec^rs and still lacks the 
ability to speak and understand English, it is obvious that the serv- 
ices provided by title VII programs moy not be sufficient to ever 
teach him English. If services are needed beyond this point, the re- 
sponsibility lies more appropriately with the State and local school 
systems than with the Federal Government. This is especially true 
since a large part of our bilingual population is concentrated in 
throe States:. Texas, New York, and California. 

The requirement of an individual evaluation at the end of 1 year 
would guarantee that we mainstream any child who has progressed 
sufficiently to be placed in the regular classroom. Most, if not all, 
school districts ^vith bilingual programs conduct yearly evaluations 
of a child to determine the child's progress. Some districts have 
more frequent evaluations This requirement would not increasi* 
the paperwork burden that already exists for schools, and there 
would be no additional burden on the Federal level since the evalu- 
ations would be kept at the local school districts. . 
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These evaluatiorih would havb to be kept on file as a condition 
for getting an> further grants under the Bilingual Education Act 
Any grantee who does not have this information available for 
review by the Department of Education will be unable to get fur- 
ther grants or could have present payments withheld until there is 
compliance with these provisions. ^ 

All of these provisions would help insure that the title VII bilin- 
gual program will be only a transitional program according to the 
original intent of Congress. They will also insure that we are pro- 
viding services to the greatest number of individuals with the limit- 
ed Federal funds which are available. , ... 

In closing, I believe we should also examine some of the implica- 
tions for maintaming the bilingual education program we now 
have. Since my bill was introduced l^st December, I have heard nu- 
merous criticisms of its various provisions. All of these criticisms 
have come from Hispanic groups and representatives of Hispanic 
interests. This fact is interesting in that the title VII program pro- 
vides services to students of over 70 language groups across the 
country. I respectfully suggest that the subcommittee consider ex- 
aminmg the attitudes and concerns of representatives from' maoy 
of the other language groups served to see if Ihey share the same 
views of the bilingual program that Hispanics do. 

I do not believe that interest in promoting foreign languages can 
be used to justify having the title VII program become a cultural 
maintenance program. This program was passed to promote Eng- 
lish proficiency— not to promote children learning languages other 
than English. If Congress should determine there is a need for in- 
creased foreign language training of our elementary and secondary 
education students, this should be a matter fo;- separate legislation 
apart from the title VII bilingual program. 

I also fear we may be promoting a poor system of education in 
our country if we allow a language maintenance program to devel- 
op for limited-English speaking children. In 1954, the Supreme 
Court in Bnju n v. The Board of Education of Topeka declared that 
separate school systems are not permitted in this country. Yet, I 
fear if we permit the bilingual education program to continue on 
its present course, we will once again be returning to two separate 
.systems of education— one for English-speaking children and one 
fur children whose main language is something other than English. 
We cannot deny language-minority students an education' Howev- 
er, at the same time, we cannot encourage .jpolicies which promote 
a separate system of education. This idea incompletely contrary>to 
the principles for which this country starids, and one need only 
look to our neighbor to the North, Canada, to see the problems 
which one country is experiencing coping with a dual language so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter into the record at this point 
a .statement submitted by Ms. Rosalie Porter, of the Newton Public 
Schools, in Newtonville, Mass.,. relating to this subject. 

Senator Stafford. Without objection, it will be entered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Porter, with attachments, fol- 
lows:) . . 



Statement submitted by 

Rosalie Pedalino Porter • 

When the original bilingual education legislation was enacted in 1968» 
It was a compassionate response to the severe problems of limited or non- 
fcnghsh speaking children for whom equal access to education was not a reality. 
There was serious cause for concern for the civil rights violation inherent 
in such a situation. Title VI 1 and the 'subsequent enactment of state bilingual 
education laws have done a great deal to increase educational opportunities 
for these children. 

It is now tiine to review the results obtained t|irough this new educational 
initiative arn\ to consider what improvements may be necessary in light of these 
results. It IS for this purpose that I offer my views of Senate Bill 2002 which 
IS currently before your cormittee. 

M>' involvement with bilingual education spans a period of ten years from 
bilingual teaching » to graduate studies » to the directorship of a Bilingual, 
and Lnglish as a Second Language program in the Newton» Massachusetts, public 
Schools. There are approximately 400 limited-English proficient students 
participating in this program » out of a total school population of 12,000 
children city-wide. There is a wide range of economic, social and etlmic 
backgrounds represented in this sc1kx)1 system which calls its bilingual program 
"a source of pride." . * , 

Since the Conronwealth of Massachusetts was first to pass a Transitional 
Bilingual Education Act (P.L. 71) mandating native language instruction for" 
minority language childrenj we have had the longest experience with this 
educational model. Some timely changes in the legislation are needed to provide 
better services to limited-English proficient children. 
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A senous weakness in Transitional Bilingual fxlucation prbgrams has been 
the lack of rf^strong, well-defined English language teaching component. Because 
of the disproportionate reliance on the home language as the instructional 
modium, the effective acquisition of i:nglish has been delayed. As a conse<iuence, * 
cIaj>sroan instructiqn through the use of Fjiglish in all the school subjects has 
been held back aUo, creating linguistic segregation, S. 2002 appears to offer 
ci corrective measure by insisting that an intensive course of r;nglish language 
study be part of any program for limited or non-Bnglish speaking children. . 

Another important change should bo in thic Bilingual Kducation Act due to 
the recognitipn that the "vernacular advantage theory" has not been proven, 
I.e. , the notion tha^ children can be.st be taught only irf their native language. 
Most recent research shows that the optimal condition for acquiring effective 
second iiingiiagc .skills is the early, intensive classroom instniction in that 
language, delivered by well trained professional staff providing the richest 
po'isible language environment. 

There must be opportunities for each locals education agency to plan its 
o>.'n program ta serve the needs of its particular speech connunities. No , 
particular methodology should be prescribed by law, but it must be clearly 
understood that a special program of instniction must be provided. This wx)uld 
more closely follow the spirit and the letter of the Supreme Court's Uu decision. 
With 79 mother tongue programs currently operating in the United States, there 
.must* be some flexibility in program options, allowing coimiiinities to choose 
Between the transitional bilingual education, an f^SL model, some fom of 
iniTH^rsion progr.im, or some combination of these. I am mailing to the sulKormjittee. 
under separate cover, an outline of one altenmtive nxxlel which was the focus 
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of my doctoral dissertation^ This program is cun-ently being implemented in ,i 
the Newton Public Schools, Nsing a structurod immersion, modified bilingual • 
form of instruction, stuJents\from 21 diffident language backgrounds, ranging 
in age from 6 to 22, are effectyively ao^uiring fjiglish language skills, 
part K limiting in regular Llassrdpm j>ctivitie^ and becoming integrated with 
their peers. Generally, s'tudent^are able to function unassisted in a 
mainstream classroom after IV^o 2\ years m this program. 

Senate bill 2002 alsj^/^impbses ^he obligation of testing student achievement 
dt the end of each year and the definition of measurable goals, Tliese are 
reasonable provis^ens that should be bart of any instructional program. The 
onv yvar limomum mjiy not be real^stU and it should be clarified m the 
law thaj^<tuderits requiring more than orte year of services would not be 
removed from t)w prog nun too soon. 

It IS urgent tluit the Department of jfeducation provide funding for the 
ovahutioii of alternative programs tluit Micceisfuf outcomes. This 
infomuition should be m»idt' available, togetAfr with technical assistance, 
tu local ediKiation agencies that request it, \ There should also be some effort 
m<ide hy the Department to survey language useVind language attitudes in 
different sjxjech cormmiit les in order to help determine language education 
IxjI icy for a local school •^iystcm or for a state\or federal »agency. This kind 
of research is sorely lacking. 
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THE NEWTON PUBUC SCHOOLS 
• 1 00 WALNUT STREET 

NEWTONVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 02160 



Division Of pnQQf^t4 



May 13, 1982 



Senator Robert T. Stafford 

Senate Office Building ' ^ 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

In my statement to the Subcommittee on Education during the hearings 
on the Bilingual Education Act, which Senator Huddleston read to vour 
committee on April 26, 1982, I offered to submit further material for 
the record . 

Enclosed is a chapter from my doctoral dissertation entitled, 
"A Structured Iramersiori Bilingual Program for Teaching English as a 
Second Language." Based on the latest research iri applied linguistics 
and second language teaching, it offers an alternative plan which is 
currently working well In our city. 

Should vou or your committee require further information or advice. 




/Rosalie P. Porter 
Coordinator of Bilingual 
and English as a Second 
V Language Programs 
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CHAPTER III 
A STRUCTURED IMMERSION BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

, . Introduction 

The program model I present Is designed to facilitate the 

acquisition of Engll^ language skills for minority language child- 

reh^enCerlng an American public school system. T^e primary goal of * 

this program Is the Integration of these students^'lnto the mainstream 

f plassroom for Instruction vlth their native English speaking peers. 

. The home language will be used as a secondary but not as the Initial 

wedlum of Instruction. It will be employed for supportive purposes 

Iff the early months of the child's entry Into the program; for coun-^ 

selling; for conferences vlth parents, school principals and other 

I 

classroom teachets; for language and culture enrichment classes, 
which will be available ^n a selective basis. 

Fundamentally, If the Intent of bilingual education laws Is 

xthe learnlpg of English skills for access to a full educational pro- 
gram, and the research In applied linguistics Indicates very strongly 
that the best way to achieve this Is to have as much exposure to the 
second language as possible — with a planned, structured, language 
environment — then it must follow that the best design for language 

' learning Is some form of Immersion plan. It simply makes sense that 
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schools concencrace icnMdiatcly on the business of ceaching che 
second language Immediacely , systematically and with all the re- 
sources of staff, and materials to make successful outcomes possible 
for the greatest numb'er of students. The best elements of all the 
c^dels describec^ in the last chapter can be combined to produce a 
system that accomodates children of various languages, different 
socioeconomic backgrounds, abilities and educational potential. 

With the entry of so many new groups from the Caribbean, South- 
east Asia, Central Europe and the Middle East^ very few school sys- 
tems still have bilingual programs catering to only one or two lan- 
guage groups. Rather than struggling to lopl'feoent full bilingual 
programs for every language group, It is possible to conduct an ^ 
effective second language program with the flexibility of selective 
mother tongue instruction predicated on local conditions and Indi- 
vidual community aspirations. 

Another fundamental concern that ^underlies program^planning is 
the multicultural aspect of the population. Addressing the needs of 
such a variety of ethnic backgrounds can be skillfully handled to " 
coordinate with the multicultural backgrounds of the native American 
students. There is the occasion, in nulticultural education, for 
creating a bond between the linguistically different student learn- 
ing about the elements of the majority culture, and the English Ian- 
guage dominant student whose own ethnicity can be studied and compared 
with others to make him mor6 sensitive to cultural similarities and 
differences. The second language can be the positive force for 
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integration and accessibility, while Che various cultural and 

I 

ethnic differences treated Intelligently in the classr^m will 
foster greater self-respect .and positive motivation. The cultural 
component is « feature of the program that is to be addressed by 
different strategies Suitable to the different age and grade levels. 

Because the existing. research on bilingual education results 
available on programs in the United States bas so far not demon- 
ftrat;ed any clear advantages ^for the "vernacular advantage" preolse, 
this program model is worthy of consideration. When I assuae^d ihe 

r 

directorship of an existing bilingual education program, X found the 
opportunity to effect changes in program ^design. A supportive admin- 
» istration and school board gave me th^ necessary 'approval to develop 
and install an innovative plan. 

The population for which I developed this plan is not unique or 
exotic B except in some minor ways. In a student population of 
12,000 city .wide, there ^are approximately 400 minority language 
students frpQ 22 language backgrounds, with the major language groups 
being Italian, Mandarin Chinese, Spanish, Vietnamese and Hebrew. 
They are almost equally divided amonlg three socioeconomic groupings: 
refugee children from low' incc^e or publicly assisted families, many 
with gaps of several yeats in their schooling; first and second 
generation children of low income immigrant families who reta'ini 
their mother tongue (in their^ homes; children of visiting professors* 
and businessnen of middle and upper incomes. A program that pro- 
vides successrtilly for such a disparate group of children should R^ve 
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tome generallzablllty to other comnuniti^s. ^ 

The elements of the different approached to blliiigual educi- 

'% 

tion which I incorporated Unto this laod^l are: 

1. Mult^-cultural recognition and spme mother tongue main^ 
tenance froa-the TBE model* 

2. Second language as first medium of instruction froQ the 
Canadian Ismersion xoodels, 

3. Strong staff training in applied and socio-llnguistlcs 
• ^ from the ESL model . V 

But none of these models appeared to meet all the needs I per-* 
ceived because: • ^ 

1. The TBE model does not provide sufficient opportunities 
for effective second language acquisition, lacking the 
professional ESL staff and focd^ed disproportionately pn 

« L. instruction. 

2. The Canadian insnersion model promotes full bilingual ism, 
which is ideal and workable in a bilingual country but 
not suitable in a linguistically heterogeneous country 

^ such as ours. 

3. The ESL model comes O^ar to meeting all the conditions but 
d[oes nothing for the home language, thereby wasting a 
valuable resource . 

The main , design features of my program which will be described 
In detail are: • 

1. Cootral screening procedures for Afcntif ication » assessment 
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and placement 0/ students — elementary and feecond^ry 
2» Blllngu^l/ESL centers— elenentary and secondary 
3* Grouping for Instruction by ^e, language proficiency and 

ability levels — elementary and secondary 
* A, Classrdon oanagement — the ESL Resource Room 

5. Curriculum objectives— elementary and secondary 

6. Professional staff qualifications * 

« 

7. Aujciliary staff — teacher aides, counsellors, psychologists, 
volunteers 

8. fecial programs for pre-school, .summer school, vocational 
education and adult education 

9. Program evaluation — accountabiV.ty 

. (■• - • . 

Central Screening Procedures 

I 

The very tirst step in the registration of new students of 
limited or non-English spea|j:ing proficiency is^to be conducted in 
one central office and not delegated to the office staff In each 
school building. This first step is so Important that it ^cannot be 
emfti^asized too strongly. Without procedural guidelines that are 
accepted and followed by all school personnel, a chaotic situation 
devclopc between the time a new student arrives and the time, days 
or weeks Jlater, when that student is identified, tested and placed 
in the suitable educational situation thA responds .to his particu- 
lar background and ability level In all respects. 
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Thcr following series of steps constitutes a procedure that iS 
< ** ' ^ . 

in place, and working very well. 

1. Entry procedures for students whose first languaige is ndt 

» En|lish-*'elpinentary schools: 

• • 

** * . . ' * 

a) Identification: Registration at the Attendance Offic 

and Bilingual Department Office. 
'(1) Documents examined * 

(2) Parents interviewed — language dominance of stu- 
dents is established <)| 
^ ^ (3) Bilingual program described to' parents 

^ ^ W School placement cleared with principals of 

appropriate schools* 

(5) .Gra^e and school plaxrement ^et^enained 

(6) JBiq^raphical data sheet prepared,, one ^opy kept 
•* . in,BiJ.ingual Office; one copy sent to receiving 

• school 

b) Assessment; Sthdent enters appropriate school and is: 

-J 

(1) ^ Assigned to a homeroom 

(2) Observed by his teacher for language \\se 

(3) Tested by a bilingual teacher for language 
dominance and English proficiency within three 

• - days of arrival *■ 

(/♦) Scheduled for instruction, planning being done 
^ by the, bilingual teacher and classroom teacher 

together 
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c) Placement and record keeping: 

(1) Letter sent to parents by principal advising 
of placement in Bilingual Program* with parent 
approval in writing requested 

(2) Record card is started by bilingual teacher show- 
ing date of entry into TBE^ program; criteria on 
which bilingual education is' recommended. Card 
is kept in student's cumulative folder and 
entries are recorded, at the end of each yeat, 

^ of teit data and reading texts used 

(3) Information on student prdgress is. reported to 
parents, on regular progress report form, in 
the home language, when necessary 

A biographical data sheet containing the following information 
is prepared and sent to thp receiving sctiool^ 
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Student Registration and Referral Data 



• Biographical Data ' ^ 

Student Name Date of Birth / / 

Mo. Day Year 



Address 



Telephone Number Sex 



M F 

Parent /Guardian/Sponsor Name * 



Length of Time In U.S. 
Address Previous School 



Telephone Number Attended from to 

Grade 



Type of Document Number 

Visa, Passport, etc. 

Expiration Date Document Examined by 



MedlcaV Data 

Medical fprms examined by Date 

Scjiool Nurse 

Approved * Not Approved 

To complete student registration, the following is necessary: 
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Language Data 

Primary Language Other Languages* Spoken 



Tested by ESL Teacher Date 



Test Used Score Level 

English Language Proficiency: None - Beginner 

Limited - Intermediate 
Not Limited - Advanced 

Recommendations of ESL Teacher 

Placement in periods of ESL daily 

Placement in the following courses: . 



An. academic record card is started for each new student on 
which information is maintain^ for the permanent folder. It is 
updated periodically. * 
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Name 



Place of Birth 
School 



Bilingual Student Record 

Birthdate 



Home Language 



Grade 



Date Entered / / 



Identification : 

Interviewed by 

Tests: 

Language Dominance_^ 



English Proficiency 



Placement in TBE Program: 



Date 

Date 
Date 

Date 



Cognitive Assessme jit_j_Ygarj j Ev<IIuation : 

Tests: P^te 

Date 

Date 



Score/Level^ 
Score/Level 



Score/Level^ 
Score/Level^ 
Score/Level 



Exit from TBET Progra m: 
Recommended by ^ 



Criteria - Language Test 



Date 
Date 
Date 



Score/Level 



Other 
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Unless there is. a central *place and a consistent plan for 
finding and evaluating students for placement, the opportunities 
for error are many. This makes a new student's school adjustment 
more difficult that it needs to be. In the past I have witnessed 
the placement of students in a bilingual program because their 
last name was Hispanic; arbitrary decisions to include or exclude 
students, made by school personnel without sufficient understanding 
of minority language students* needs; placement according to parent 
evaluation of their children's language proficiency, etc. In all 
cases where uninformed judgments prevail, theye will have to be 
much more effort invested in correcting unsuitable placements, once 
the student's problems begin -to emerge. It may take some time and 
public relation^} efforts to earn the acceptance and cooperation of 
school personnel in following these procedures but it is , important 
to achieve this as quickly as possible. " 

Bilingual education is a voluntary program, subject to parent 

approval. Children may not be enrolled in this program without 

parental consent, and may also be removed from it ^written demand. 

Sometimes new families will ask that their children be placed in 

a regular classroom and not be given any special help, because they 

will easily 'Wke it." When the bilingual program is explained to 

\ 

thorn fully » moaji parents choose to accept it. In ray first year as 
program director, before a central registration process had been 
Implumented, there were a number of messages from school principals 
who rcglslere*! limited Kngllsh speaking students, stating that the 
children's parents felt that no special help was needed. But within 
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a few weeks, they were calling mc to say that severe problems had 
developed as* the students were not learning English- quickly enough 
to have any lde# pf the classroom instruction in that language. This 
past fall, September 1981, I personally interviewed every family and 
registered 115 new students. Every parent understood the character- 
istics of the bilingual prpgram and alt but two families* agreed to 
this placement. 

After interviewing the child and family and determining lan- 
guage dominance, either through the, interview or by means Of a lan- 
guage dominance test, the evaluation of English proficiency must be 
done. Certain categories arc easily established, for instance, the 
langti^ige dominance of a child who has no English language skills at 
all docs not require testing but will be evident from the initial 
interv-iew. Nor will that child need an English proficiency test to 
prove that no English skills arc present. That student is labelled 
as a beginner and is placed accordingly. 

When the family brjLngs documpnts from the previous school of 
whatever country, these arc valuable in determining the student's 
achievement level in his own language. In the case of refugee child- 
ren who arrive without documen>:s and who may have missed several 
years of schooling, it is rreccssary to establish what the child«s 
minimum competcnl^ics arc in reading and writing in^his own language 
and the level of mathematical skills. Thi^ is especially difficult 
when toscs are not available in some of the low- incidence languages 
such ix-^ Far si (Iran), Pushtu (Afghanistan) etc. 
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ir^ children 



effort i^s 
ion chat is 
needs, Wfieth- 



Students are placed in regular classrooms with otjp 
of the same age, within a one to two year span. Every 
wade to place students in^ school and classroom situa 
best suited to the individual's educational and social 
cr this will be a neighborhood school or an out~of-di^trict placc^- 
nient» depends on the size of the city and the size of/ the minorlt^r 
language population, 

Interpretors are necessary for helping the int/rviewer and for 
helping administer tests of'Dnth and reading skill/, and translators 
arc needed for .on-going coinmunication between sch/ol and families, 
A mnoter list of qualified interpretors and translators should be 
maintained for this purpose. It is not sufficjtnt to rely on a 
family friend ^r neighbor to fulfill thVs^ delicate role. Wlien 
thert' are many languages to contend with, xAf^ maintenance of an 
active list requires a considerable effort/ The search should en- 
compass all school personnel, community volunteers, parents of 
bilingual stodents,' older students alro&dy exited from the bilin- 
gual program, and foreign students extolled in local colleges or 
universities. 

At the secondary level, tW Registration procedures arc basic- 
ally the same but with the dlfttrence that course scheduling must 
f 

be dune with tht^ assistance o/l the school guidance department . 
The entry procedurces for strident s whose first language is inot 
f.ni'.l ir»h--secund.iry schoo/s entry procedures f^olU>w on the next page. 
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1, Entry procedures ' for students whose first language Is not 
English — secondary schools: 

a) Identification: Registration at the Attendance Office 
and Bilingual Office 

(1) Documents examined 

(2) Parents interviewed — language dominance of stu- 
dent is established f 

(3) Bilingual j>rogram is described 

(A) Grade and school placement determined 

c 

(5) Biographical data sheet prepared, one copy kept 
in Bilingual Office, one copy sent to receiving 
school 

b) Assessment: Student enters district school and is: 

(1) , Interviewed by a. guidance counsellor 

(2) Tested by^a bilingual teacher for language domin- 
ance and English proficiency within one week of 
arrival 

(3) Scheduled for appropriate courses 

c) Placement and record ^keeping: 

(1) Letter sent to parents advising of placement in 
Bilingual Program, with parent approval In 
writing requested 

(2) Record card Is started by bilingual teacher 
showing date of entry into TBE program; criteria 
on which bilingual education Is recommended. 
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m ^ Card is kept in student's cumulative folder atid 

, Entries arc recorded at ^ the "end of each year of 
test data and reading texts used 
(3) Information on student progress is repojrted to 
'parents in the home language, when necessary, on 
^ ^ regular progress report fom 

"The ^bov^ steps are followed when new students arrive during 
the course of the school year. An enrollment process has been de- 
signed for junior and senior high school students who arrive at the 
beginning of the school year and it /is .as follows: 

1. A registration day for each secondary school is designated, 
one week before 'schools open ' . 

2. All new students for 'those particular schools are scheduled 
for a half hour appointment on that day ♦< 

3. School Guidance Counsellors, BiliixguaL Coordinator, Attend- 
ance Officer, and interpretors set up p. registration center 

A. 3t>jdents have their documents, examined, are interviewed 
for language dominance and English proficiency and are 
counselled oa the most suitable schedule of courses 
5. Students are invited to a day of new student orientation 
activities, before scVools open.* The bilingual or ESL 
teacher located in that school will guide the orientation 
By uging, this procedure, new students 'are very well served as far 
as completing the necessary paperwork and they are also slightly 
acquainted with their ne\> school and some of .the staff before enter- 



ing the somewhat daunting American high school scene. 

Bilingual/ESL Centers 

In cities with large concent i:at ions of minority language students, 
each elementary school may be organized for bilingual instruction. 
In places where the&e students are scattered, a few In ^ach school 
district, it is necessary to designate certain , schools that are 
strai:cgically located, as bilingual center schools and provide trans- 
portation for the students for the one or two years required for 
•econd language competency to be achieved. Later the students will 
attend thei neighborhood sthools. This holds true^'fol^econdary as ^ 
well US elementary schools. EnoOgh students should be gathered for 
instruction so as to avoid the wastefjul practice of sending itiner- 
ant teachers to give short tutoring scssionsT^ For children, second 
language learning Is best done in" group lessons where as Wh peer^ 
interaction as possible is provided. . * ^ 

If there is a magnet program in the city. It would be a worth- 
while plan to locate the bilingual centers in the magnet schools, 

• . f 

Whenever there is an occasion to iderttify the bilingual program as 

I 

enrichment and not as a rert.edl^.1 or compensatory program, the op- 
portiinity should be seized. * ' ^ 

According to the mix o^ languages and the number of speakers 
of those languages In each particular city, the center schools at. 
Che olomcntary Icvol may be of two types. One type may house one^ 
language group, with a bilingual tcat:hcr to provide orientation in 
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the mother tongue and ESL Instruction. Another type would be a 
purely £SL center, if there are nany low incidence languages re- 
presented, with an ESL teacher and 6ome teacher aide^who are na- 
tive speakers. 

When I designate a person as. a bilingual teacher I mean it In 
the true sense of the vord, that is, a^ qualified, certified teacher 
"who Is capable of giving instruction in English and one other lan- 
guage. In this program model all bilingual teachers are also 
trained in ESL theory and methodology, in addition to the afore- 
mentioned qualifications. This is described more fully in the appro- 
prlhte section. 

One bilingual teacher or one ESL teAcher, with aides to assist, 
is responsible for providing Instruction in all language skills for 
up to 25 students in an elementary school. Classroom management 
will be explained in a later section. The organization of the 
bilingual instruction is along the lines of a resource center, ^Ac- 
cording to English language skills, students are classified beginners, 
intermodiatft or advaaccd. Grouping for instruction follows that 
classification and the student's age. ' 

Two types of center school programs are su^ge^ted according to 
the linguistic di*;t ribution in the area, a bilingu.il suppor t^model 
or an KS^^^dol. In schools or cit ics'whcrc^^hcrc are large enough 
groups of children from the same language background, the professfon- 
al.fitnff ^ill be cert if led in the native language as well as having 
KHI. training. Student s rece Ive orientation in their home language 
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and minimal support in content areas. Second language instrufttioa 
is the najor focus from the beginning, but just enough native lan- 
guage will be used in the first few months to facilitate the learn- 
ing of concepts. This is especially useful for the upper eleraen 
students and secondary students who are"expected to cov^r much n^t^ 
academic content and are in greater danger of falling behind, 
transitional support allows for continuity in the student's atademlc 
progress. It builds on the factual knowledge already acquired in L^, 
using Lj^ as the medium of Instruction selectively and with decreasing 
frequency -"^ 

Elements of the student's culture are included in the planning 
of all lessons and a continuing effort Is made to coordinate this 
with classroom .teachers by providing them information regularly. As 
important as it is for new students to gain a balanced understanding 
of the dominant culture through their school experiences, it Is just 
as important Chnt students ^of the dominant culture be taught about 
the different cultfural backgrounds of their classmates. The daily 
contact in regular classrooms is important as are the planned acti- 
vities of bilingual and classroonv teachers to promote cross-cultural 
understanding. • 

Vaiere a large number of students from the same language back- 
ground exists, there Is the potential for maintenance. ^ The plan 
for this activity, follows these stages: ^ ^ 

) Use of 1., in orientation^ extensively during the first 



few days' 
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2. Use of for content teaching, as long as necessary* but 
generally not exceeding 6 months 

3. Use of for language maintenance, 1-3 periods per week, 
throu^out elementary school years 

This is a valuable characteristic of the structured Immersion 
model that is not generally Included in immersion programs. It is 
a Jfeature that may be difficult to promote in times of ve^y ti^ght 
budgets, but is well worth fighting for. To neglect the home lan- 
guage skills which students already possess is to waste a potential 
resource. But> automatically assCiming that every minority language 
student must become fully bilingual and achieve^ biliteracy is un- 
realistic. I believe* the model I am describing is flexible in this 
respect, providing first for ^the second language l^rnlng that will # 
nake the students bilingual (for they already are monolingual speak- 
ers of one language when they^ come to school) and secondly allowing 
for the development of literacy In the L. for those Students who 
have the aptitude and motivation to do so. 

We arc providing cnr.ichmenfr classes in the major languages 
Italian ,^Spai^lsh and Mandarin Chinese, and inclusion in these 
V classes decided' by agreement between the parents, bilingual tcach- 
e^r and classrootrv'tcacher. Bii;jLngual parents have made a strong 

r / » 

coqinltment to Tkhis arrangement^^ they have stated that they wish 
* toj^fiee the, hom^*langua^ maintained until the junior high school 
yea'rs, when the students can then el^^ct to continue language study 
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Chrough regular foreign language classes. 

Where the minority language students represent several low- 
Incidence languages, the use of is not a reasonable option. In 
Chat* case, an ESL only mod^l can be finplcmented . Students, again^^ 
are p^^aced in regular classrooms by age and arc scheduled for 1-3 
hours dally in the ESL resource Classroom. On arriving in the new 
schoo^, the student may spend nost of the first few -days in the ESt 
resource room for. orientation. This is an important fuiKtlon of the 
minority language program that should not be left to the regular 
classroom teacher. .-The ESL teacher provides the new Student with 
survival vocabulary and coinmunlcation skills in the L^J helps him 
becoi^e acquainted with other minority language students in the group 
who are sharing his experience; acquaints the student with classroom 
procedures; takes the student on an exploratory tour of the school, 
taking sufficient time-^o promote as much comprehension as possible 
of the different areas, and their labels, i.e., bathrooms, library, 
gya, office, etc* Such a simple expedient as having small, color- 
ful placards on the different p^rts -of the 'schoo^ labelling the 
areas In all the languages of the students serves two purposes: bas: 

Information for non-English |)roflclent children* and "promoting ^ 
awareness ^mong all stu<5ents of the multicultural nature of the 
school population. y ' 

Instruction lri*ESL will be provided 1-34 hours daily, dependlrlf. 
on age and profljciency levels. A recommended schedule oC the hour^» 
to be alloted to each group Is as follows: 
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Grade 


Beginners 


Intermediate 


Advanced 


K 


25 minutes daily 


25 minutes 3 times 


a week 


1 


1^ hour daily 


1^3 hour daily 


^ 1 hour daily 


Z 


2 3/4 hours daily 2 3/A hours daily 


1 hour daily 


3 


2 3/4 hours daily 


2 3/A hours daily 


1 hour daily 


4 


3^ hours daily \ 


3^5 hours daily 


1 hour daily 


5 


3^ hours daily 


3^ hours daily 


^ 1 hour datkf 


6 


3^ hours daily 


3%. hours daily 


1 h^tir daily 



Students in the lower grades will be exposed to some language 
arts activities in their regular classrooms, in addition to art, 
music, physical education, recreation' and meal times. In the upper 
grades whtTC subject matter instruction Is more accelerated, students 
«;pcnd more time in the ESI. resource room where science, mathematics 
antl .socuil studies units will be part of the ESL curriculum. They 
will have the integrative experiences in their regular classrooms 
of takiaf, ^art in ai*t , music, phyclcal education and sharing meal- 
time*,. Each student's capacity to handle grade level instruction 
In e<ich subject »will determine when that student's schedule is to 



be mc^g^Ted to allow him to work in mainstream classroom group. 

When students are judged capable of performing classroom work 
witht'ut ppecial 'suppof"t at thG;lr grade level, then they no longer 
n("»'d tho services of this ESL program. Various indicators are 
r.e/orred to in making thi^s judgement: 
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1» Test data - reading and language skills 

\ 

2. Academic performance 

3. ESL teacher recommendation 

•4, ClassrooQ teacher recommendation 
The bottom line should be that any student exit the program 
if he has developed the skills sufficiently so that he can be 
included in a pre-existing reading group in the mainstream class- 
room. Student progress should be monitored for the following year 
so that ESt support could be reinstated if necessary. 

On the secondary level the basic schedule recommended for 
limited English proficient students, with additions to allow for 
\^ individual circumstances, is as follows: 

NEP (Non-English Proficient) * } 

1. 2 or 3 Blocks of English as a Second Language 

2. 1 Basic Math (a native language tutor will help in 
math class, so*scudents should be grouped in on^,<<ffass 
in Che fall semester) 

3. 1 Physical Education (No waiver of physical education 
• , should be given except for physi^ reasons. This is 

an excellent oppoVtunity fory^cial integration and 
language development in an,/lnformnl setting) 
A. 1 Period in an art. crajE^, or music class 
I.EP (LAiited English Prof icl^r^t) 

1. 2 Blocks of Englls)/as a Second Language (to be reduced 
to 1 in the sec9^d semester) 
/ 

/ 
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2. 1 Math (according to skill of student) 

3. 1 Physical Education 

4. 1 Social Studies Tutorial (small group instruction in 
American History » possibly with the help of a native 
language tutor 



These are very tentative models. The variables that we must con- 
sider are the educational background of each student in his native 
land and the years lost by refugee students, in addition to the 
different learning styles and abilities, and problems of adjustment. 

In the past, one of the major problems for high school students 
of limited English was that frequently they were scheduled for in- 
«-ippropriate courses by uninformed guidance counsellors. Students 
with no Fnglish language skills were placed in advanced science or 
rnath courses or remedial English classes for the emotionally dis- 
turbed, and other such, gross misplacements. Having coordinated the 
efforts so that language data is obtained before course selection 
is done mcikej, for a more effective process— to phe students* benefit. 

One bilingual or ESI. teacher can deliver English language In- 
struction in all four skill areas— 1 istening, speaking, reading and 
writing— for up to 25 students^ Native language aides arc essential 
for consistency In academic learning during the transitional period 
and ol.sn for doing remedial work In basic mathematics, science and 
r.ocinl studios for non-literate students and for refugee students 
who hav€' missfd some years oU schooling. 

m.iinttnance is promoted by cooperation with the foreign Ian- 
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guagc departoent. Whenever possible, students arc encouraged to 
register for an advanced level literature course in their Lj (if 
the language is taught in the particular high school). Another 
possibility is that the bilingual department offer an advanced ^ 
course in the language and literature, when there are sufficient, 
numbers of students to warrant it. 

During the first year of this transitional program some 
support is helpful and the recommended way to provide it is for 
native speaking teacher aides, working jundei; the direction of the 
classroom teachers and the ESL teacher, to reinforce the content 
teaching. However, a successful secondary school program can be 
carried out without it. It can be done with a good ESL teacher 
using suitable methods and materials and a schedule that allows a 
heavy concentration on second language instruction. The content of 
the ESL classes will be drawn from the high school curriculum and 
not be only grammar-based. ^' 

Flexible instruction time is essential, A full time ESL 
teacher will have at least one block set aside for individual ^ ' 
tutoring of intermediate or advanced students. This is where the 
structured Immersion program hecomes personalized to adapt to each 
student ''s needs. As each student develops sufficient language 
skills to participate in a class in science or history, or an 
elective course, the ESL teacher is a resource for helping hi\n 
achieve mastery of the concent by sinpl ifylng . the written discourse 
In that discipline. This technique is the basis for the current 
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vogue called ESP or EST (Knglish for Special Purposes; English for 
Science and Technology). Rather chan translating all high school 
curriculum into the students* home languages, this approach is not 
only feasible but uUiraately of more pmctical value. For, after 
all, to deliver biology or cheraistry instruction in Vietnamese or 
Spanish might have short term benefits, but there would still have 
to be a further ability developed to demonstrate knowledge of science 
in English at a later time, in pursuing further course work or high- 
er education, or a job. Therefore, it is more efficient tTo concern- 
trato on second language learning even at the cost of delaying 

some content work for one semester. 

Cultural telements will be included in the planning of the second- 
ary curriculum and speci.il programs of extra curricu'lar «ictlvities 
will be implomenlcd to help integrate the students into^the life c^f » 
the school and to make native speakers aware of theise students in 
some very pu<^ It ivc ways. These programs will be described in a la- 
ter section. • 

All new students are claf^sified in three categories of En-gllsh 
proficiency, based on data collected In the Interview, docunents, 
and .Kifiv.ii'UV*' t e<;t . A fairly Rood Instrument for testing listening, 
speaking,, reading and writing skills in English for Kindergarten 
tJiriiugh fwf lfth ^',radc level*; Is the Language Asse<;sment B^ittery, 
piibllshol by tho Housihton-Mif f lin Company. This instrument was 
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devtiloped for, and norired on, minority language students in urban 

public school settings. It is a good, rough indicator of English 

language skills, but a di<ignostic instrument. There are many other 

• • • 

English proficiency tests on the market, but I cannot recommend any 
others as being syperior. 

At the secondary level the Diagnostic Test for Students of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language, written by A. L. Davis and published by 
McGraw-Hill, is useful for students' reading and writing skills in 
English to determine entry level conpetervcies . The three basic ' 
categories are beginner, intermediate and advanced, "Snd they cor- 
respond to the following characteristics: ' • 

1. Beginner: The student has little or no English .prof iciency . 

Intej^sive FSL in all four arerts is recommended. 
*2. Intermediate: The student has some proficiency in under- 
standing and speaking English, but little or no reading or 
writing skills. Intensive ESL in all four areas is recom- 
mended . 

1. Advanced: The student is fairly proficient in understanding 
and speaking English, but is still United in reading and 
writing skills. Some student^ may arrive with good reading 

4 

and writin'g skills, but very little proficiency in Spoken 
English. In either case, some ESL instruction is recommend- 
ed for improving necessary skills, 
rhf rf( ommt tuird instruction for elementarv school students should 
adhere to the foUowir»i; pattern: 

4 « 
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Kindergarten: Since the regular kindergarten program is 
devoted in large part to language arts» a daily ESL lesson 
of 25, minutes of sraall group instruction will suffi.ce. In 
the first few weeks of school, the 1^ may be used to facili- 
tate school adjustment and to help teach basic concepts, 
Guch as colors, shapes, nuobers, etc. 

Grade 1: All ESL students are given a block of ESL which 
includes oral language development, reading, ^od vrriting. 
\>?here b t lingual/ESL teachers are present, a further 45 min- 
ute period of instruction nay be offered in the L^^ to sup- 
port content area teaching. 
Grade;; ?-3: 

a) Beginner and intermediate ESL students receive two hours 
of lat\^;uAgc arts, reading, writing, spelling, and hand- 

9 

writing daily. An additional minute period for each 

grade is provided to support content area classes.. Where 

bilingu«il staff is employed, this instruction may be 

conducted tn the 1.^ of the students; oa a gradually de- 
■ 

creasing ba^. is. 

b) Advanced students^ One hour of small group, individual- 
ized instruction daily, concentrating on reading and 
writing ykills and supporting content area. 

Crade^i ^♦-6: . ' 

a) lie^innor and intermediate KSL students;: Two and a half 
hours daily of lc\ngnag(^ arts, reacling, composition, 
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Spelling, nnd handwriting. An adcjitional hour of 
^ instruction for supporting content area classes is 

provided for each grade level. 'Where bilingual staff 
is employed, this instruction may be conducted in the 
of the students, on a gradually decreasing basis, 
b) Advanced students: One hour of sroall group, individual 
ized instruction daily, concentrating on reading and 
writing skills and supporting content area, 
^he ESL teachers will form instructional groups across grade 
levels, gathering beginners together fro- two or three grades for 
all the language teaching areas. Then students will be given the 
additional time fof addressing the conter.i areas particular to their 
grade so that they are following their o^^n school curriculum as 
cloi>tily as possible. As they develop th« skill-* to successfully 
participate in the content area^ lessons, they are m^nstreamed for 
that subject. It is important to have this kind of flexibility 
because language skills develop at difC«r*nt 'rates in different 
children and there are also periods of r.pid progress aud^plateaus 
vlthin the. same child. So it is best to preserve the individualized 
aspect of the program by ncu l\aving set times i6r mainstreamintS 
i;tudenci» 'in each subject, but by keying tKe move to the readiness 
of each studont, at appropriate timta during the school year. It 
could be effected at the {beginning of nfcv report "period , for 
inst/ince, or^ when a new unit of study li beginning. 
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A» the secondary, level , scudents classified as beginnesrv will 
*be scheduled^ for' three periods of £SL daily, *hich will provide an 
acceler^rted course in all f^ur language skills. Intermediate level 
students will be in two ESL periods daily for the same program of 
instruction. Advone^ed level students wi^l taKe one period of ESL 
daily and the Concentration will be pn writing* style and critical 
approaches to litera^ture. Grouping for instruction will be entire- 
ly rel<?ted to prof iciency^levels*'and not to grade "level or age. ^ 

Classroora Management: The ESL Resource Room ' 

- . / 

A classroom capable pf accomodating an average of twenty stu- 
dents working in up to four smajfl groups should be established as 
the locus for ESU instruction. The classroom is organized into 
learning areas and instruction will take pl^ce cancurreuL 1 ■ f .1 
different ability levels. A great deal of planning is .needed to 

• .-• ' ' ■ . ■ i 

malc<' «ill the activities proceed STnootKly with a minimum o^ wasted 

>> 

effort. Because I have orginxze^J ^tld delivered instructiorr* in such 
a mannt^r mysolf, and I have visited similar ^classrboms in oth?ir 
location^., l»c«n ccxifldcntly "propose/ Chis system to my colleagues. 

In order tb provide the best physical set-up; all the equipment 
found in i\' to.gular classruc^^ shotild be avt-yllable. 'With as. many as • 
p<»v«.'iM/- of the f'ollcKing additional ite<lnu> » / A - 

1^ Room di\/-l<Jers. irt the JformK>f. double c^alkboards or bulletin 

- ' . ; bi^.^ cdy * 

' ' • ' "I / / » ^ 

;n . - C - J , ' t 

2. 1,1 st'On St.it U^as Mch.thmi! carrelsl f-or language lab -use 
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3. ' Chart strands ,# 

4. Sinlc stove; if possible ** ' ^ . * 
"5. ATidio-visual equipment such as tape retordeVs, phpno|raph, 

individual film strij? projectors, movie projector, over- • 
• , head projector .« • • 

6. L-earning machines such as Language Master, Systems 80 Pro- 
graasned tearing Machines, Audio-Vox computer terminal's 

7. Movable chairs, desks, or tables for regrogpi'ng . 

* There must be enough space for several ctaali groups to have 

individual lessons. Four ?*^o five 'foot tall dividers tliat are either 

^^^halk t*o«irds or bulletin boards serve to separate learning areas' and 
as the focjub*for visual^ materials on display. Movable ^furniture ' 
is nccddd so Chjt occasional re-grouping ^an take plac<* for small 

group lessons or whole group activities &uch as fihn viewing or sing 

. ' . " 

" ing ^nd dancing. SctCiVig up this kind classrTjom^ requires abovck 

. * * . ' " ; • " ' ' 

average organ i^ation.il skjills and the capAci'ty for teaching several 

aWlaty levels at the jiame time with confidence, and cont|i61. One 

." ■ • . v ^ * * ','••* 

,C^^acher ,<:an, within the 2^ hour ESI> block, give leTsson^ in oral 

' ^ ' ' ' * ^ . 

lan^uagp to ono grou^ and thejv assign them independent tictj^vitles 
' in art,' writing or * I'inguagfcf 'laV; moye *Dn to k seco[^ f.toKip and then 

«i third, follcTwlng the ^ame patteff/. There ipust be prepared mate*^ 
•r;«j'I-^> '>n h»MuJ fiOr ^each acftv lty--art suppJLlos, work sheets, tapes, 

ianguai',<*"'^«Jr!ies , s^ippU-cnentary "reader^,, c.tc . And these materials 
, m\i<it W urg.iai'rtnl^jBhat th6y arc accfSbiblc to sfCudettts and kept 
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In the first we^sk of school, in addition to helping students 
be<ione oriented to their new school and tqach-ing them survival 
English skills, a concerted effort must be nade to train them in 
classroom procedures. In due course, they are also instructed in 
the use of the'varioCs mechanical leartiing aids, in the classrooa. 
The' time spent in these preliminary activities is not wasted as it 
lays the groundwork for the diversified learning possibilities in 
an orderly and creative envlxbntoent . This kind of system also 
teaches self-reliance and allows students to take responsibility 
for their own achiever^nt, ' ' * 

• Pacing is important in this type of teaching routine. Activ- 
ities must* be structured so that oral lessons alternate with quiet 
reading or co:npositlon» so that physical activities such as dancing: 
dramatizing situations, singing, etc. alternate with language lab 
or film viewing, so xhat whole gpup activities alternate with 
small group lessons '^dependent work, ^ 

Kven though students from two or three grade levels may be 
clustered together <rs beginners, they will soon develop a sense of 
camaraderie as they work together and begin to experience success in 
communicating with each other ^and with other peers and adpilts. When 
new students arrive during the school yea<,, as they inevitable do, 

they will find an established ambience o- academic and /social fun- 

/ s 

tions. They will not only be welcomed by the ESL teafcher, bu|, they * 

A I 

will be assisted by the ESL students who wiH derives personal pride 

/ P' 

from th>ls helping rolc._ / . - 
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The classroom oust be filled with visual naterials, from 
bulletin board displays to nobiles, charts, wall hangings, etc. 
As ouch as possible, labels should be attached to classroom equip- 
nent^and other items in the room. .Student work should be displayed 
constantly and all displ^ays should be ^hanged frequently. Everything 
^in the learning environiaent cai/ be an occasion for Dotlvatlng lan^ 
guage learning and the richer the envifonnent , the better. 

If there is a sink and stove in the classroom, then the teach- 
er is fortunate indeed for among the most successful ESL lessons are 
those involving-'cooking , flowers and*vegetable growing, papier machd 
making, and* science experiments. Otherwise, it is possible to use . 
a hot plate or small electric oven and the children's lavatory for 
wash up. Cooking lessons have been some' of the most popular units 
in ;ay ESL class. With good planning, they can develop not only read- 
- ingt writing and verbal language skills,^ but teach sequential patterns, 
nutrition, cultural traits. Cable manners, and safety in the home* 

The only restrictions on what can be icconpllshed in a mult- 
level ESL classroom are the ingenuity of the teacher. and the physical 
limitations of space or resources. 

\ 

Curriculum Objectives — Elementary and Secondary 
• , o 

A sequential* structured ordering of^ language skills to be 
mastered at each of^ the three ^levels identified in the'last section 
provides the master plan for E6L instruction. Without a guide of this 
sort, which should be djeveloped and agreed upon by the teaching staff ^ 
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there will be very unt viyi resuLfi — sonetimes excellent, sometimes 
mediocre. 

Bearing in mind that the ultiipate goal is to teach cornmunica- 

tion and not ju^t the rreciorizing of verb conjugations or a }ist of 

vocabulary words, I have formulated a hierarchy of objectives for 

beginner, intersiediate and advanced levels. This is certainly not 

a totally oViginal concept or definition of goals for, in my years 

of tcdchirikt aXl research, I have examined the ESL curricula of many 

school systems in this country and in Europe. X believe it can 

be useful as the basic teaching plan, the point of departure, beyond 

J 

whith many iR irt' learning experiences will be provided. The curricu- 
lum model for all ESL instruction can be adapted to elementary or 
sc'cuiidary \i. i^tudt nts. Older students will be given expanded op- 
portunitU'b to practice each unit with more complex grammatical 
patterns and with te/.tb and materials suitable to their age and 
aca'dt'nic level. Younger students will work on the same objectives 
with simpler grnmnar and appropriable materials. Beginners should be 
able to m.ister adequately the following objectives. There is no 
optimal time for the acquisition of the skills described. Depend- 
ing on the age «ind prior expet>ience of each student, it may take a 
few weeks, a few months, or longer. 
1. Brvjlnner Objectives: 

a) Ability to understand and respond to greetings and 

information <}uesCions; acquire basic survival vocabulary 
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jb) Use wordi* to identify objects and a^tAons demonstrated 
by the teacher 

c) Follov sicple one- or cwo-step oral directions 

d) Respond to oral questions: , * \ 

• I ^ ' \ 

1) use a yes/no answer 
^ 2) Use a one-word answer 
'3) Use a short, sisple ans39 

e) Ask questions orally to /galfttnforfnat ion 




f ) Interpret and use varloos-^^oncepts of time and weather: 

1) Ordinal numbers 

/ 

2) Morning., afternoon, evening ,* day , night 

3) Calendar, including day of veek , date, month and 
year 

4) Hours and half hours on the clock 

5) Weather , 

g) . CUissify objects and pictures by one or more of the 

following, attributes: 
1) color, number, sliape, size* and function 

h) Use the mechanics of written Englisli: 

» \ 

1) Top-to-bottom, Jef c-co-right orientation 

) • ' 

2) Letters, words and sentences 

i) Idfiuify, name ^and write upper and lower case letters; 

I 

identify and name minerals (0-1(^0) presented in random 
ordor. and higher numbers for older studej^ts 
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J) Use the proper headings on assigned papers, including 

name, month, day, year, and Subject 
k) Identify written words already known in oral language, 
, using context. Initial sounds, and word structure 

(especially plural endings and tense markers) 
1) Prod3;x;£ sentences orally and in 'writing following 

the basic ^sentence patterns: 

1) N + V 

2) PN + V + N; N + V + N 

3) N + Vbe + Adj ; P + Vbe + Ad j . 

A) p/N + NV + N/AdJ . * 

/ 

5) N + V + Adj. 

6) Question forms 

7) Negative forms , 

m) Use capitalization and punctuation appropriate to grade 
•level 

n) Follow simple written directions 

o) Alphabet i2*e, to the first- and second-letter, words 
* appropriate to student's instructional reading level 
2, Intermediate Objectives: 

a) Use synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms ^homophones) orally 
and in written form 

b) Answer questions orally and/or in writing with specific 
Information from a selection read by the students'or 
the teacher. or presented in other media 
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c) Use telephone book and telephone for personal and/or 
emergency use, such as: 

1) calling fire department 

2) calling police 

3) calling doctor 

d) Continue to inprove in conversation and compositJkpn: 

1) Vary and refine word structure 

2) Demonstrate appropriate intonation and stress 

3) Modify sentence structure 

e) Give simple one- or two- step directions, orally and in 

o 

written form 

f) Divide familiar words into syllables using an accepted 
^ method 

g) Write a personal letter, an invitation, a thank you note, 
a sympathy note, using a commonly accepted style. Ad- 
dress an envelope to go with each 

h) Recall sequence of events from stories heard or from 
personal experiences 

i) Sequence given sentences chronologically or conceptually 
as appropriate ' 

J) Explain what happened in the beginning, middle and 
end of the story. 

1) Explain complete subject and predicate 

2) ^npral format of a paper: introduction, body, 
conclusion 
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Ic) Identify iht* main IdtM in verbal or written discourse 
1) Predict the outcomes of stories heard or presented 

in different nedia 
n) Change direct speech to indirect speech and do the 

revc'f.e 

n) Write a story that tells who, what, when, where, why 
and how, using log;ical organization 

o) Determine the meaning of unfamiliar written words 
using syntactic clues, such as letter sounds and 
wor^! structures (roots, affixes, and inflections) 
and iienural to;^text. Begin to recognize all parts of 
<>f>e»'c!i 

p) Write a himfru'ss letter: 

I; Include appropi iaie heading/greeting 

2) Co^Tipose a two^ot three senCfence body explaining 
who, what, wii» n ^nd where 

3) Write a complimentary closing 

q) Use title pa»;c, tabic of contents, chapter he<ldings, 

* and . ^ary to fxnd information 
Advanced Objectives: ^ 

a) Hiv <'iv»- and give verbal tneJ:saj;es 

b) K)li)W Tn-»U i .sCep written and oral directions 

c) Give mult 1- stop oral and written dl,rcctions 

ii) liliarit/ and distinguish between main ideas and 
det*nls Hi nisUerial re«id 
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e) Write direct ionji usirig chronolop.ical order 
t) Write a paragraph: 

4 * 

1) -Use a topic sentence 

2) Include supporting details 

3i Have an appropriate concluding statement 

g) Differentiate, between fact and opinions, and between 
fantasy and reality in written or verbal discourse 

h) Outline and write a short report to prove a statement, 
, support an idea/ theme, or draw a conclusion 

i) Summarize familiar material presented orally and/or in 
vr i t injy, 

j) I)r«iv conclusions from material presented orally and/or 
in writ Ing 

k) .Ptirnphrase specific information oraVly and/or in writing 
1) Identify types of literature: drama, novel, poetry, 

firtioa, biography, story, essay 
m) Understand and identify basic literary terms »such as 

setting, character, plot, protag^Onist , antagonist, first 

person, third person, etc. / » 
n) Reorganize the following organizational patterns iq 

fan i liar material: * •/ 

1) cavsr and effect " ^ 

2) chronologicNil ordc^^ 

^) compnrif.on jnd contrast 

/ 

^) ituhirtive or dj<^duct Ivc 

!>) defiairio{j» ^nd enumeration 

r 
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o) Interpret figurative language encountered in reading 

material and/or literature presented orally 
p) Give a speech: 

1) Choose a topic 

2) Outline main idea and supporting details 

3) Plan an appropriate ending 

q) Learn Co proof read; self-cornect written discourse; 
learn elements of style 

* 

^ r)» Become familiar with the format of standardized tests 

A surmaer 1982 work project foj: my professional staff will be 
tho writing of materials, coordinating grammatical pattern^, teach- 
' *ing material^ and strategies with the objectives for each level. 

Professional Staff Qualifications 

At the prKisent time there is no cerCifiication requirement for 

teachers of English as a Second Language in the'^Comiaonwea 1 th of Massa 

chuf;ettts, but guidelines are being developed for 1982 or later. 

After reviewing the certification requirements in other states, it 

is evident that certain qualifications are common to most. 1 pro- 

\ 

pose the following criteria as the essential entry level skills for 

% 

ESL toachlnR. For staff already involved in ESL teaching, but lack- 
ing the training, a period of three years should be allowed for 
the completion of these requirements. 

I. hlomcriiary Teacher Certification at the appropriate level — 
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early childhood, middle grades, e&c. 

2. Secondary Teacher Certification in English language arts or 
reading ' 

3. Teachers of all levels should have: 

< 

a) Nine credits in linguistics, including phonetics and 
any t^o of the following: applied linguistics; 
linguistics, psycholinguistics , history of the English 
language 

b) Six credits 'in theory and methods of teaching reading; 

« \ 

•developmental, diagnostic, or reading in the content 

\ 

areas 

c) Three, credits in methods of teaching ZS\ 

d) Bilingual competency is very desirable, but rfot 
essential. Study of another language and its structure 
is recommended. ^ 

4. ESL Teachers who are non-native speakers of English should 
have: 

• a) Fluent coonrfand of English to near-natiVe proficiency 
and at least fifteen credits in the English language 
and literature 

No other single component of an instructional program is as 
crucl«il to its success as^^tJrC quality ©f the professional staff. 
If every other element were well-planned — program, classroom set- 
up, textbooks, aud^-visual, materials, etc. — and there were not a 
competent teacher to execute the plans by delivering effective 
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ini^truc t io« , tht ^iu^»iv4to ^ ual.i uot i,u(Cyed. Teachers need to be not 
only profess^ioually tramtJ to re o^nizt and deal with 1 tnij'uii.t and 
cultural diftercnccb, but must have a cptnbinacJlou of sensicivicy 
and touiih-miudc'dae to provide tc»t very bui>i learning e.«:perience 
for nluoriCy laii^^a^j^e children. The:^c children are not brain-daaaged 
or basic.ill> incompetent because thoy h<iVt* a lan?.uage other than 
F.nglis,h,' and tne te»icher^s atCiCude cannot be, one of providing only 
a safe, cooifurtaole haven. Besides knowing one's job and being 
actively cou. e intd for each child's sC^jooI adjui^tment, m\ ESI. teaohet 
'tnast bjc stron^J) Cask-or iented' and be cocunitted to the -goal of get- 
ting: tui<l ^.tuil(iit' Co function buccessfully as quickly as possible in 
t hi? world uti,ido the tSI. classrooc^. 

' H«ivl. ..Ml tl.i,, it nay r^eem contrtidictury to also stress the 
roU ot thf lA 'vt jch'i a*. sO' Lil uforkt*r and general fnc totuta* hut 
that, too, njii .t unflei^»ta()tS. An> professional who expects to 
instruct a nuldle clasi> gruup of children, all at Y^*^ same ability 
level, all luat ly dre^bod, wt-U-fefi, scribbed and healthy and well- 
cared fur, ^>h^l^tlld lo.jk eLst where. Part of every teacher's duties 
will certaialy be ij de i i with many extraordinary extra-curricular 
problems. In tUtj pcuce;»s, curnraunicat ion between hoDC ^nd school i$ 
more essenti\il than is generally the case. This will require a great- 
er expend It urt- ot tinv and energy pnltho teacher's part. 

t Thr^bSL travlier wi-ll need to dt-velop a close working relation- 
ship Wit1^ other si vi: 1 . merr^bejrs and with administrators. Keeping 'in 
ciosf totK h the ^»Ou>^l curr icu\tjm bx; ia^ used in different grades 
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and with the pcctocmnncu of niLnority laiiV,^^!;^*^ students In their 
tnaiustream clas>s>rov>as requires constant coramunlcation<5 with school 
per^oanel. 'Being a public relations resource for the bilingual 
pro^rasi is another role the teacher plays ay there are alway5 , 
educators who do not "understand" what is, or should be, done 
for our students. 

In-s»orvlce training of bilingual/ESL teachers should be 
conducted bk-raonthly throughout tlie bchool year. ^ - Presentations 
ot new materials and texts, demonstrations of teaching methodf, 
ai»ii information on developments in the field motivate and invig-. 
orate the tea<>hin^; stuff. At least one meetifig should be held in 
each b£l ini'.'ial/F.SI. claysroora so that each teacher may dem6nstratc 
visual aids or techmq^ie^ de\/eloped locally. Specialists, book 
publisfijKs, t'tc. ma/ be Invited to coiid-ct some of the workshops. 
Sutiyner workshops in curriculum and materials development are 
t^ssential for a lively, seU-renewmg program. 

In ri)ls pr »fe*ii.ion the responsibilities are great; the 
qualifications are high; the financial rewards are certainly not 
sufficient; but thv personal satisfactions in the job itself aic 
outstanding. 

' I • - 

AoMlIaiy and Support « ^ 

Tear. her Aid»-i. are a v<iluable resource in the Ebl« classroom, 
uUi U < ux be a traiuin.; ground (or community parentis. Whenever 
pos.lM*'. teuhtoK assist iurs shoulil be bilingual in any of tlie 
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community languages .and English. English language proficiency 

t- 

naed not be developed to a higly^egrec but should be sufficient 
for conununicativc purposes. Aides can serve instructional functions, 
under the supervision of Bilingual/ESL teachers who must carefully 
plan their activities. Thfey are also a resource in conmunicat ing 
with parents and serving as interpretors in interviewing and screen- 
ing new students. 

Aides nay be employed for their native language skills alone, 
or for their ability to tutor in English. In the latter case their 
English skills in speech, reading and writing should be developed 
sufficiently so that they can be good models for the students. Train- 
ing aides to do small group lessons or individual tutoring, to use 
audio-visual equipment, to conduct word games, etc. is the respon- 
sibility of the Bilingual/ESL teacher. Some training of aides and 
volunteers should be a regular part of the Bilingual Department's 
in-service program. 

In times of poor Job opportunities for teachers, many profes- 
sionally qualified people are'taking Jobs as teacher aides. This 
^gives the Bilingual Program a richer pool of resources in its 
auxiliary staff and gives the ^teacher, aides an opportunity to demon- 
strate their competence when teaching Jobs become available. It 
is certainly not an equitable situation but it i*; a present reality. 

Every community has or should develop a school volunteers' 
organization to supplement the regular staff. A group may be 
organized using the parents in the bilingual community as well as 
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anywhere fclse. An excellent source of volunteers are the elder 

menbers of a community who fiave retired from various jobs but 

still want to be active* in some worthwhile activity. 

During the sixties and ^early seventies a number of social 

changes and'^t'he^eady funding of social programs converged to ^make 

♦ 

volunteer work seem demeaning and unacceptable. Lately, budget 
cuts for educaifion an;i a waning economy have restored the appeal 
of volunteer workers and they are once mo,re being sought out. 

Two good rules to observe in initiating a volunteer program 
for minority language students: - ^ ' 

1. In-service training should be provided to volunteers — at 
least two or ^Ijree sessions per year — to give them some 
understanding of the children they will be serving and 
the rationale of the instructional program, and to review 
their experiences and recommendations at the end of the 
year. ^ 

2. Bilingual/ESL teachers should assume tl\e responsibility of 
planing what the volunteers will do and monitoring their 
performance. Very little will be accomplislied by a volun- 
teer whose time is nc^ put to good use and ^ valuable 
resource will be lost. 

I 

^ Special Progra ms 

A multi-cultural prc-school has been operating for the past 
few years and has achieved such good results that it will continue 
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to be fundeJ fn this^ school sy«itf'n, oven though it is not a state 

The NVw^York Tires Winter Survey of Education of January 10 » 
198? states that "... schools* interest in children from the, 
a^os of four throup.h eight has grova as findings have mounted to 
indicate chat educational experiences dur<)p, those, years provide 
no'- only rh^^ f(?undii ion for but also the attitudes toi.'^rd t^ter 
learninji Latter In the Article the importance of early learning 
experience's is attested to by a George Washington University study 
bap'^d on more than fifty evaluation projacts whicA show "... im- 
pr^AV^d read hue -Vills, more nature behavior, and lowf»r absent oefsia" 



in siKh a 



2 

for form<*r parricipants in si/ch a program." 

The pre sr>KH>] proj;r4m?^st open to a little broader population 



than ju^t minority 1 anguap,^;»r>l ^id^nts . These are the guidelines 

1 

for appl icnnt s : / 
r 1. Tlie Mul t i(*ulturalh?reschool Program Is designed for children 

whnf,(» first tangi^gc is one other than English and who need 
expiTientes in Me area of social iz«Ttion and langin^-^e de^ 
velopmetit. Spcfeaal Consideration will bo given to children 

■¥ 

who f.->n into qrte or i^oro of those categorios: 
a) Uw'i\ a developmental deficiency 

h) Unvo I inicyi contnct with chi I drefiTo f 'th'* ir owu age 
c) H*»vt» a '^ne'fcin? fa^nily situation ^ 

<l) M IV been Tof or red to us by school per<;onnel or by 

\ , 

i: ■ - * 
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,dne Biliugual/hoL Leacher and one ur two bilingual aidcs^ can 
provide a program for cwency children in each of two st:ssions, morn- 
ing and afternoon. * 

A process should be ia place for cooperative efforts in the 
identification and assei>scient of biliAgu«il students with special 
needs. The*procedures which I recommend for this joint effort by 
the two dep'artments feature: 

1. In-service training of special education staff, leainmg 
disabilities teachers, resource roon teacfiers, school 

' psycholog'ircs, and social workers, in non-discriuiiuatory 
asse-^^Jc^'iiU 

2. In-service training of bilingual^and special education 
staff in procfdirrtt-i steps for referral of bilingual 
student s» with j>pecial needs 

3.. Designating <.\ bilingual staff person to monitor stv«}ent 

assessment and delivery* of services 

A. In large enough programs, support staff with compc leuciMn 

i 

the major coramunity languages should be employed * 
5>. A list of intoipretors, translators, and {irofessioiial s 
» (sociaJL workois, psycbologists, etc.) in the ^ica be 
maintained so they can be employed on a oase bafiis 
f An example of the type of referral procedure devolopoci Jpintly 
by the Bilingual and Spe<.ial Kducation Dep«'irtmon-ts fs the following: / 
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The process for the bilingual chbd -^ho Is to be evaluated and 
who may need special education services i§ basically the ^ame as that 
tor any other child but to^ two differences: 

1. A language dominance assessment must be made before the 
referral, and 

2. All documents and other communications must be in the 
language of the home, and interpretors, if needed, oust 
be at Team meetings 

,j Before a Chapter 766 r'eferral takes place it is essential that 
a thourough assessment be made to determine that the child's diffi- 
culties are not merely the problems of second language acquisition. 
It is e?iually important that patents participate in TEAM meetings 
and have information provided to them in theLir own language. The 
process for ensuring that these things are done will be aided bpr the 
appointment of a bilingual staff member who is certified in both ^ 
bilingual and special education, and will work half-time in each of 
those departments. > ^ 

1. Students pf bilingual background are not to be r^eferred 
for TEAM evaluation ui^til language doipinance and/or pro- 
ficiency testing has been done in English and the home 
la^iguage « 

2. Language dominance and proficiency testing will be jdone * 

« # 
by, or arranged for by, the Bilingual/Special Education 

appointee 
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3. When appropriate, the appointee will participate in TEAM 

meetings fox' bilingual special needs students. The appointee 
will periodically monitor uhe implementing of the Individual- 
^ Ized Educational Plan ^ 

U. By arrangement with the Bilingual Office, interpretors will 
be provided for TE^I meetings and translations will be made 
for limited-English speaking parents 
5. Services are provided by certified special educators such 
as learning disability teachers, speech therapists, resource 
room teachers and learning center teachers. When services 
are provided by an aide, the tasks must be clearly defined 
^ in the lEP and the aide fiiust be Jointly supervised by the 

appropriate special educator i^.thc building and the general 
education, teacher (including the bilingual teacher) who 
best know the child, his needs and his potential 
In addition, the appointee will assist in obtaining bilingual 
psychologists, social workers, and other staff, review lEP's twice 
yearly, and be available for consultation about any issues and pro- 
blems in the bilingual-special education area. 

A basic component of the rtgular vocational program for minority 
language students is the availability of ESL lessons for one or two 
^periods daily. Native speakers of; other languages nay be provided 
as teacher aides in vocational training areas wher^^ they support the 
contc^nt teaching. 
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An innuvifiv^ pruf.ram w<. ntr try iny, for tiw first lime this year 
is an e^''p^^.r^torv. nf tf?r-r>rhuol pr(»^;ram foi any minority langunae 
hiy,U «;<b<)(il stiulr.itts. Through <i ft'der|il grant foi adult education, 
this pro>v<n d"V'-lop^'d pryvido foreign <;tudpnts from under 
dt^v*>lopf»l ro'uurH..^, with an int i odurt icfj\ to various career possibi- 
Htic5?. Iho ( la-.-. r>eors twice weekly for a le< t ure/deinbn<;trat ion 
In one of several areas, for example, anto body, printing, electronic 
as<^omhiy, cumputrrr,, food services, etc. A Bilingual/ESL te.icher 
gives Fn;>li«.h language instruction related to the content and a 
tear her aide intcrpretor assists in explaining concepts whenever 
po";Ih1»< .\t li-nst one visit is inade daring the year to each of the 
local in'u'.rrlfs for which the training ir. offered. This gives 
st'iJfft*. ait uiirl^r.tandlng of the wide range of choices available in 
vtn.nioTi'l od'icatioci. It also piovides students and prospective 
enpluvfr . lu >ppotttiaity to meet informally. Job application and 
job mtorvu'w procerlures are an important part of the curriculum 
*lti this pi<»grarn. 

Adult educ.ition. The Bllin^u.il department ha<; an obligation'' 
to offei i 1 i^.se<; In Fnglish as a Second Language, to community resi- 
dents and «;tu>uld not ieavp thi^s to other agencies which may not 
have persn:in»'l with the expertise to do tiie Job well. How exten- 
sivc ai\ I'hilt pro^-ram can be i mpl emnnt ed will vary from community 
til - innu.itv. \f rf*s{)urres perp\lt . U would h^' hflpful to offer 

* r 

in rriliu/, and writin,i in t h^- mother tongue for the cninorltv 



' .Hp, ■' / t 



ti ? in ti arhin^', rh»' history and literature of their 
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counc ries . 



Pro gram Eval oati o tv- -Ac c c on t j^M j x^y^ 
I 

In Massachuseccs the Transitional Bilingual Educd^^^llaw 



mandates an evaluation tu be couJacted by a committee 



fluents 



^and educators at regulai intervals , Every aspect of thcca®lngual 
prugram from ^idmiuiot rat iou and record-keeping to Ceachii^^'g^liedules 
and census-taking is Co be exanincd and evaluated for iCsS^l^itence 
to the stipulalioni> of the Trani>it ion<il Bilingual Educat iqrfaillUaw. 

mi 

Any Bilingual progiam worthy ot the name should welcamarSn 
assosstntint of its varying', degrees of success in providing iV^J^'iica- 
txon for Dilnority language children. Accountability is not^^^^drcy 
word unles.^ diity deed*? art done, in its name. There is alway|'';jh'uch 



to be learned from an evaluation of any operation when it ii> aiVs 
constructively notivated exercise. 

An in-house evaluation could be done by a team of 3-3 parfth]t 
with children in the biUn,.»ual program, together with an a.s 
ment of educators from other prC>^rams» possibly including an 
elementary teacht:r» a high school teacher* a social worker* and ai|| 
school principal. .Such a teaui^ would be small enough to work effecrij 

. , '"^ 

tively. , », 

Ihe team shuuKl develop the it criteria for program evaluation,/,; 
and should obstrve and con-ncnL un at least the fol lowing^ cate goriest 




1. Student a*. l\levement 

2 . HhyS i< ,1 1 les in the schooU» 
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3. Staff competency 

4. Materials and textbooks 

5. Administrative leadership and effectiveness 

Of all the elements to be observed, the outcome that has great- 
est significance Is student achievement. This J. s the bottom line, 
the raison d etre of the whole program. If progress is not oiicuring 
then the program is not working. Attention must be paid either to 
improving the performance of staff, or developing different metho- 
dologies, or acquiring new materials, or using different diagnostic 
and assessment instruments, or some combination of several 'of these 
components. An on-going, formative evaluation will help ensure a 
systematic appraisal and re-appraisal process. 

A program of achievement testing at the end of every school yeai 
will provide teachers and parents with an accurate assessment of how 
much progress has been made in second language acquisition. Some 
professional judgment must be exercised in selecting the most appro- 
priate instruments to use for this purpose. Since basic skills 
testing is now required in many states, minority language students 
may, when they are deemed ready by the staff, be allowed to parti- 
cipate in that testing to deteVmine their performance in comparison 
with their classmates. Ducking the Issue 9f achievement testing is 
do do a disservice to minority langugage children. If results do 
not match expectations, then new strategies must be devisted for 
Improving the possibilities for learning. 

Developing the ground rules for a formative evaluation of^ the 
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bilingual program makes sense for several reasons. Ic keeps the 
initiative for program evaluation in the hands of people most di- 
rectly concerned with the program--the parents. Adding profession- 
al educators within the school systen» but not involved^in the pro* 
gram, provides a necessary balance between familiarity and objective- 
Ity. A regularly scheduled evaluation, perhaps every other year, 
allows enough time for problem areas Co be improved and reconsidered* 
Make up of the evaluation team would change, of necessity, provid- 
ing fresh view points. A summary of prcvlpus evaluations should be 
studied, preliminary to starting a new process, tt> assure continuity 
and avoid repetitious efforts. * 

An evaluation process might ensure that documentation on 
minority language students Jbe maintained in a more systematic manner 
than has 6een the case so far in the ten years of Transitional Bl- 
Ungual* Education in Massachusetts. 

Copclusion 

* • 

The program model ISescribed here is an accurate reflection of a 
living, existing program in operation at this t.ime in one city in 
Massachusetts. Like any living organiso, it will nob remain In this . 
exact form for very long. It Is not a static, totally unique plan 
for saving the academic lives of non- English speakers. It Is not 
-necessarily t9 be swallowed whole, without pre-conslderation. But, it 
lb a workabltf, systematic model. I believe that some or all of its 
f>^tures c4n be of Ijiunedlate or of future use to other communities. 
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>«*lKlt(it ^iVJJdKI) I'Mi I lie xul)MMIIIlUlU'r I til, ink !'flc *S('na(t)l \0l 

A \vt\ .ililc ^i,itt !nrnt I * \u .^^'^llr^' \oU tint Scinloi IVII wuiild 

fMrt .lujs ti ojn \\ .i-shi n;^t on 

I til) [i.isr iwu ui f|u*'t' <nu*'^^lM^^. s%lu«.li l^r tiu* ^uhi-omiiutttu' I 
\ii»u'Il iikf To a-^k I woiihi SfiKitoi, (hiit' tf sou [jicIcj [o 

.lll'^\vl»{ tluMii ill uMtiiiij it uuiiM lit' .i^^l^T.ibU' (i) t lit* ( "'Ii^ui . uhah 

A, IN sou w . ' 

<"nnm(-^H <iiHluij^d_XLi_Lljui_iiNi":tUiJi_I^^ Au th.it (lu* 

l'«»lu \ m1 t lu* (' Hit I'd Sl.ilfs is 'tc il6m<Mi^t i Mv t'tk*c ( i\T ol pm- 

VuiiNu li'i ilulditn 4)1 liinitfui I'iriKli^H |)i i)lnn'in'\ iiiltiuctuui dt'- 
'^i^^iu'tl' lo rii.ii>ir tlu'iu. uhilf u>iiiu (Ih'ii n,Ui\f to ' 

- Ai hh'vr i <)M,,tt l*'iu t' in lh»* Kn^lisli Lin^u^ij^f ' In S J()()Li\\()ii vtriko 
tlu* v\4M(N. \\[ul»' u^uiK ih»"U ri.ilisc Lni^uatiC'" Iriuii tluU ^tatt'- 

IJirlll f)ulli\ I Ill's IiMil*^ HU' to I'ulK i Udr tlltll \OUl l)lll l>vlU'Ilt Oil . , 

v\ fu'tluM' ilut u.ituf l.iii^u.JUt' ^liuulcl ux'd TiuTcfoir. do vou 
i)< lu'W' onl\ one t\.|M* ol prouiiuii >lu)iild in' liiiidcd uiuU'i titir 
\ 11^ »>f -ItMlild tidu't I'llui .it IDii.d ^t l.ltf^K'.s i)C usi«cl vvt'ir* 

III DJH |^>i(>\ Wr t)l (.UUI^C*. lot tlu' UM' ol stu 

fit'nl^ fM'ivr K>fi.t.u,im* \Vf put tlu' rt'st t K'tion on it ol liio 1 uMt 

fjt'tit'd I't fnn»* I'pt, tlj.il tli.il CAU hv incrtM^fd io o \t';u> \\ an 

t \alii*ai"n dt'lM'MuiiM'^ that llio -^tudt'tit dot^ tiot pi ourt'>> ^ul 1 icioiit- 

K n It is a rt aMHiaMr t'\p»'t tatu)ii ol Uainiii^ pi ol ica'iu'\ In ^tas ing 

toi an< >lhri ,pt^r lud ol W'h.it 1 am trviiiu to do i>.i\oid the \'ir- t 

lualU autDtii.itii pcMin^^u)!! tot a ^tudnit to lotiiain in a bilingual 

|if4i.a^itH M> that lir oiiK »;t'ttniii m^t tiutton in \n> nativt' Ian- . 

htf -.I'UMal stMis. m soTiif uim'^. t>n tiiioii^li l)is t^K'niOritai v 
o\f)('i u*i\ro 

SiMia^ot Si\(KM{i) 'I'hank \ oii> - 

in vuiil hill, \i>ii rtHjuiif til. it llu'if \)v 'an inhMi^iM* u)iii.so ol' 
>l\id\ uj r\u:li'0' ' M'l .il' p!ot;ian5^ to \)v 'uiuitd undt'i title \'ll Do 
hr1it'\r th.it tht' Kt'drial ( lust'i Miiiont >lioukl m.tnd.dc wli.d 
ly^ al liool du'-tr i<'ts --hon Id do undci, tli(» :u t * 

S'li.iloi llioiHhsii>N WVii. il]«>t .duavs a dilluuit i|ia'stion 
(h.it ut' i\>\)\v uali up ulU'ii uo .in* ili.spfijMriK lM'dor«il 

luiid^ to tlu' o\tont to uhuii tile (io\ rniiiifiit ou^'lit to .it the 
MiH- Jnnt; uit'i't a Mi.uid.ilc ai .it W,<\>{ ost.ihii^h suh>»tatit uil ^uuh* 
iifir^ Tfii- i> ihi* (tiu' .iM'.i uln'ir I think s\t' ou^ht tii ht* l.iu I^^ ^tt^ict 
Ml uuf M'<|ui( ^*^IU'nt^ u (' an' i;i>niti to dostdop .i ptoKi«iit» tiiat o^- ' 
M-ntudU at U a^t.-tln' iiitrnt o\ i\n\^n'>^ \\ Ai tlu> ht'^ititiinu 
dlnu-^ a -stiidt nt tu j>iuia\"^'^ h\iMUtit^ otin'i '^id))octs «it tiio ^iUiu' 
• tum hr 1^ Iraiinoi.: tt> --po.ik iui^iish iT ^rt'tii-^ to iiu' that to koop 
'th.it kind ol pKt^i.uu uitluii tlu* piooi'i bounds. tluMf ou^ht lo.he 
vMiMt'idtnt uith it an intoiisisc Kn^lish pio^i.ini a tn.UtcM* of 
f i» t ni\ i»un {uduniciit i^ and S(Mi«itiU* lla>.dvau.i <i^M'iH's s\*itli . 
lUi^ and m;nu'M»u^ po«i^[>h' I ii.ist'Mjilki'd tii who Raxt* tonio to thi> 
uMintis lu*ni h>ioji'ii (ountiios au'^'^' til. it tin* intiMi>ist' KtiKli;^b 
pait inrihahK till fiKwt liiipoit.iUt p.itt oi uiii lulinutiid id'hrtts It 
Aould Md%t' .1 Ktt o^ [)iol>loiiis it tlu'S h'.u lU'd l')ii^li>li Sfis qiiiL'kIs 
, N'li.itut Si \^r*»Kn dt) yni nspund tni statonuMits thai >i)iu 

l)iIK t nno 1iinit.it ion on iiistiuttnwi laiK t4> ro(.'ot;iii/i* that s.ir\inK 
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traoMt ion to Kr\^lish * 

Sfiuitor Hi DDI.KMON Wrll.Avr Ki^t' thr UtMi iiMXUmim. i\ U le- 
tjuin'h th«it lon^ Sduh', ot lu' ,iNsiniilntr(l witlKn 1 vt^ar 

And 1 would jusl citf tlu' *i\t»rMm* ol what ts ha|)|U'nnm"niAv Ono to 
:> \i\\r^ Ls what Wf ht»ar (loin aromul tht* coantr/ 

S^'nator SiAht-oui) S^'llaU)I. loi llu' tonmatttM\ 1 wai^t ti^ tApi 
oui appnriatioti io vou loi vuur [M^sonal itwuhcnu'iU iii liii^ ini- 
[)ortant tiUfMn^n \Vr appu'ci.itf M>ur hrlp tt> thr >>alH onnn it tin* w 
l(jokinj4 at this laiportarU i^sut* 

Thank vou vciv much. Senator 
.:ifrv,ii()r 1 h DDI K>i()N Thaivk vou. Mr ChaUMuan ^* 

I The rr^ponV's I'it ^rnt»tol lluddLrston to tpa'^funi^ a^'kcd i)\ Sen 
atoi i , ' 
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WALTSIt O HUOOCSSTON 



^Cniicb ^{aUs Senate 

WASHINOTON. O C M)lt 



•CtXCT COMMITTKC OM 



June 21, 1982 



The Honorable Robert T. Stafford 
/ Chainna^ 

Subccrmttee on Education, Arts and iVtnanities 
Dirlcsen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Bob: » 

Enclosed are the answers to questions suhnitted by Senator Kennedy 

regarding the hearings on S. 2002 which were held by the Subccrmiittee 

on Education, Arts and ikmanities in late April. I have also forwarded 

a copy of the answers to Ted for his inforaatiOn. 

If I can bt of further assistance in this nuitter, please let mc know. 

Sincere 1)4, 




Walter D. Huddleston 



Enclo'^ures 



cc Serial. ')r Kxlward M. Kennedy 



■ 7 ^ 
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Answers to questions submitted to Senator Huddles ton by Senator Kennedy on S. 2002 
June 21, 1982 



Q. Your bill adds a new defining characteristic for bilingual education: 

"An intensive course of study in English."^ Khv do you believe that th^ current 

effort in this area is insufficient? 

A. The current eii5)hasis m^the bilingual program seems not to be to teach 
children English but to make sure that the here language remains strong. - This 
was not the intent of the bilingual education program v*hen it was first passed 
by Congress. I believe that putting a specific provision in the bill which 
defines the purpose of bilingual education will 'assure that the program teaches 
English and does not place a disproportionate share of the time on maintaining 
the child's home language. 



Q. Viliat does this characteristic requife"."Tnorc^ time studying English or a 
different instructional approach? 

A. The requirement for an intensive course of English would promote more 
effort in having a child learn English. It v.iould not mandate only ESL pro- 
grams as some have feared. 



Q. Studies have indicated that reading and writing skills are important m 
student acquistion of language literacy skills. Given -their importance, v*hy 
do you delete these two skills frcn the definition of "limited English pro- 
ficient'^ 

A. -The definition of a limited English proficient child has been changed 
to exclude reading and writing -because the present definition has only 
legitimi:c<l keeping children m a bilingual program indefinitely. The idea 
of tht* piogrsm was that it \cou\d be transUional only, ftowever, by requiring 
proficiency in spt?aking, understanding, heading anc\ writing skills before 
a child can be move on, we are guaranteeing that these children may never-be 
placed in the regular classroom. Everyone is aware that many children v*ho 
know only English hwc trouble reading and writing English. Yet we do not 
segregate these children from others jn the classroom and there is no reason 
v»hy bilingual chiMron who speak und understand English should be segregated 
only because they have problems reading and writing the language^ 



Q. Should bilingual education programs not cir5)hasize the acquisition of 
these two skills? 

A. Bilingual education should cinphasize the development of all skills, 
however, the primary responsibility is that the child learn English as 
rapidly as possible so he can be placed in a classroom with other English 
speaking -Students* In the regular classroom the child's skills can be 
developed further along with other students. 

Q. Why should students be tested annually rather .than every two years? 

A. The problem with the present bilingual program is that there is no 
requirement that the children be tested at all. The language of the Bilingual 
Education Act does not require an evaluation as the basis for continued 
participation. The language is only advisory and there are no sanctions if on 
evaluation is not ccnpleted. 

Students m classrooms all across the country are tested each year to 
see what skills they have acquired during the year and to see how they have 
progressed. There is no reason why bilingual education students should not 
be subject to the same evaluation process. In fact, is is more imperative 
that these students be 4ivaluated as .often as possible so that students who 
have acquired slifficient English skills can be mainstreamcd. leaving an 
evaluation any less frequently than once a year only helps to perpetuate 
a bilingual education progam where the students will remain indefinitel>^ 
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\\ 'ipoii -Ariit bi^i^ J,<. vr>ii i~ itiDt" thu I uiiiu i(.ant munhei of III* stiKlents 
tf*^ T* ur. t»> '\niisr r-' I'c.' -^lU' wmt.oJ tulinpuii ediitat ion'' 

> I Jo !ior I ^'o^«» r^Mt J >i,t;inii- trt muTibor ot I students will be readv"* 
'Mr • M "\i it^'»i^ o'H'*vt.iT. ' \t\ u<''iKl oni\ require th<it ^tudent^ 
. ' i ' ti' I ' ' ittci t.t ti uiil ?H'. Ihe present Bil;nj;ual 



>•> v.^^t ^-t-i io ^ tbitMil lU' student^ are re.ulv to {^o 

{< 'K^* iNsu) c ,,' ^tudent.s uiU roach to be ruaiii streamed 

I' tt ' t"! 'v'Mr^ ' , , mv -^tuJeiit^ mU have at^ciinred liik^hsh skills 

•a: 1 AiU r^.i* Tl-r ' In aiinstre.ir.Ovl inhere these skills ^a\\ be further 
A'V''Mp''<.l \ n ruJv-'ii ' i%ho have not acquired sufficient skills, then I 
'vliove *^'A* it 1^ K're apprnpri ite lor the states to tunc! their continued 
(, Ji.c It i'->Ti in 1 i.ilnij'j.i! duciti'>n proj^i.im, espocialh smto alnxist 50o 
' I'lliPc-t. -*'Kient- \um onh tiiree states (alitomia, \ev% torK and 



^ 'f ' ^bat "it a > hi hi has been m the progi.un for tluee \enrs and 
>M i " ( »• "r ibilir* to ^pc-ak and iinderstand i'nglish, it is ob\iou<i that 
^ ' " i\ ' t'l' v: bv litle \ \\ progranK may not be MiffKient to e\er 

T> f ^ 'ill" * 'lib (frniH \ h.it \'ou base this conclusion 

it 1 knowi th.it ».iiiUiien (.an leain a second language much bettei 

-lluLix uUiit . I* iiti'i thrre veajs (»t being taught Inglish a ehild still does 
Ti.'" ui IcpT I \1 lti*:li-b u.d stiP h<i^ no abilitv tc* speak In^lish, something 

dv:i-M".tt i*itii tbf teaciiuii; mstnetioii trie clulMias ^oipe s^nere 
leanu'i^; rd'^'i In fi,; ^vi>^ ol ^f"ua''ioi^ mnCvhar iiotiuet u^n is 
uiKv.^.'^Ja' I*, ^ali^^i ' u\ mJ I N'l i"\»* ^\r,t t'l^s uji t '^^i t ion i^ rvn appro 
»'iiii<'S pre. !d d ov \h,^ ^ta«(s becau^'o of tlie di^^proport lopate I'vation 
-t T ti** i*ui!eTir I'l i,^ur count iv. 

& 



-r^te u\ \'^.\ te >t jdouv tLr »« ct l«r8 ibout o( ib- "Ii^mMc 
ifr ^tycV'tt i la ;iio M«cd '-t<i''c^ ^ei.' rrit iv'e-rH)ni. Hiere iv.Vo indicat»on 
l] >t ih s miiMo.' .hini'cM radical i> m the last ;h^■'e veivs. llien 
d< \oi place s(K^ n ^•rph-l^ on tlic pait ic ip^^t ion of inin^'rant ^ in the 
prncrcips uh^n tie v.i r ".aMi.t^ <^t el Jiuble pio^ram p.irruipuit^ aui'var to be 
nat ue h ^rn ' 

^. .'It' » lijuu*' twuhah refei comes fiom the (hiKlieii's in^lish and 
'HTvii- ^t'ld) l'<:s. V) tiirthei studies}^/ the fedcM'al gcrveniment are 
aviilihle. !iiKv<v<M, 111 mlornal di^cussi(»ns uhieh mv staff has had with a , 
'tunb«i i»! •.iljn]i;ual pmiect direct^is across the country*, including discussions 
uirh t.he bilingual dii<\ti~»r^ m tbu senator's home state of M.issachii*?rtt^ <md 
hi hurv ToMi oi i^iston, it h.i^ been ^uiiii*'ste«l that inmigi<int part ic ip<it ion is 
f'aK h hij^her m biiinj^'uil c\uj. itn^n pro^r.'im^ - perhaps even as hijih ah S0% m 
^oTM' [.r»tgiam» Ibeie iNu i ir* w ic to tell Kovv manv of those participating 
uho nar ive byni fjad pir-nt i^bo uere immigrants. ^ 

VMi t I'nta! h , .»'fi>u^ dat,t t<'lrived this year shovv-^ that uith an increase 
\n irrrnij^rat lun, ^ in expect .m iiKioasc m the mmber of people who don't 
^p(^^k InjiiUsh. (Xu tninui^rant population incre<ised ( r(xn K""* in 1970 to 
in I'lHC. .lie (ensu^ liuieau h)ui»d that m IDHO, one of ever> ten said he or 
die .{oke a iani^uMge ^itbtr th.m Ingii h. Thus, a good portion of the students 
.dii^^iH pn^entlv uunlvd in the bjluuiiiHil echicat ion prognun (and perhaps an 
« vn ijfater [htv •'nt<it;e m the lututoi aie mrugnints. I|ieir participation 
ha. I vei» direct mlluerVe nn t|te pr'uj.un and on out desiie te sec^h^^they 
,ir** a^^nnilited a< ripidlv as poxsiM*». 
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Senator Stakkuhd. The balance of the morning will be devoted to 
two panels. The Chair would ask the first panel to come forward It 
consists of Mr. Arnoldo S. Torres, executive director, League of 
United Latin American Citizens in Washington; Dr Roberto CYuz, 
president-elect. National Association 'of Bilingual Education, here 
in Washington, Dr. G Richard TuckeV, director. Center for Applied • 
Linguistics, Washington; and Mr. Ronald P. Andrade, executive di- ^ 
rector. National Congress of American Indians. • ^ ^ 

In view of time constraints, the Chair is going to have to ask wit- 
nesses—and I believe you have been so warned— to limit your 
statements to'o minutes. If you have a longer, printed statement, 
we vyill be glad to have it placed in the record in full. But Ave are 
goirfg to use Claiborne PelL's designed "stop-go-cau^ion" lighting 
system. In my committee. I am more inclined to use an hourglass, 
which is a little bit flexible. * , ^ 

So, gentlemen, when the grhn goes on, you are starting; when 
the yellow goes on, you have 1 minute in which to conclujle your 

remarks. . r- . i 

- The ChaH'-really would leav^ it to you as to who goes tirst, al- 
though I would suggest maybe you go in the order in which I called 
your names., if that is agreeable. So that would mean Mr. Arnoldo 
Torres, you are at bat. 

ST\TK.MKNT OF ARNOLDO S. TOURKS. KXKCUtlVK DIF^KCTOU. 
LK\(;rK OF rMTKI)-L..\TIN AMKRK'AN CITIZENS. .U'CCmiiA.- 
MKI) in DR. JOSK LLANKS; DR. ROW:UT CRI Z. PRKS}f)KNT- 
ELFX'f l.KAdT'K OF I NITHD LATIN AMKRICAN CITI/PNS. AC- 
COMPAMKI) in DR. .JA.MKS CUMMINS; DR. G. RICHARD TlX^KKR. 
DIRECTOR. C'KNTKR FOR APPLIED LINGCISTICS; AND RONALD 
P \\DR\I)E» EXECI TI\ E DIRECTOR. NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERHWN INDIANS. ACCOMPANIED .BY. DR. WILLIAM LEA!'. A 
PANEL 

Mr. ToRKKs. Mr. Chairman, befoie the yreen goes on, I would just 
hke to providt' you with just a brief' starement about the stru'bturf^ 
Many of us here have brought witlv us witnesses who will bej^ro- 
vidin'g expert testimony * . , : ... 

Senator Sxafkord. That is agreeable to the Chair, but it will still 
have to bt^ within the ') minutes. 

Mr. ToHKKs. Yes. within the ') minutes. I just wanted to let you 
know why we have so many people up here. 

Senator Stakkokd. 'All right. " ". 

Mr ToKKKs. I appreciate the opportunity to come belore you 
today as tho executive director of the League of Unjted Latin 
American Citi/ens. this country's oldest and largest Hispanic orga 

nization. . j- 

I comruend you and Senator Iluddleston for wanting to discuss 
this issue which, as he has mdicated, is extremely important to our 
communitv On behalf of LULAC. we have always considered bilin> 
guaL education an extremely high priority, and we demonstrated 
that concern in the UKAY^. when we formed^the "Little School ol 
4(U),^' which was aimed at teaching Hisf^amc children 100 basic 
English words in ordei' to ease their 'transition— and* we note. 
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"transition" -into a monolingual English classroom, This program 
formed the basis for the Federal Head Start program of the 1960's. 

I would simply like to respond somewhat to Senator Huddleston's 
comments earlier. He mentioned the AIR study. We want to indi- 
cate for the record that that study began in 1974, was terminated 
in 1977, and was released in 1978 because of methodological prob- 
lems Incidentally, every scholar primarily has indicated that its 
findings are incorrect and have rejected the study. 

The other point, ^as he indicated, is that in Los Angeles parents 
withdrew their children from school, 'arfd I primarily want to indi- 
cate for the record that these children were segregated in order to 
instruct them in rheir native language, and this is why the parents 
withdrew them. It was primarily a design problem, as opposed to 
just an opposition to bilingual education. 

I would like at this time to introduce Dr. Jose Llanes, who has 
done a study-of the DeKanter/Baker study and a couple of other 
issues that we would like to have raised, 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Torres follows:] 
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Presented By 
Arnoldo S. Torres 
National Executive Director 
April 26. 1982 



Good Horning^ members of U.S. Subcommittee on Education, 
Arts and Humanities. I am Arnoldo Torres, National Executive 
Director of the League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAf)/ 

THIS country's oldest AND LARGEST HlSPANlC O'RGAN I ZAT I ON WITH 
' OVER lOO.QOO MEMBERS IN STATES. 

\^ 

We APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO COME BEFORE. YOU AND 
PRESENT TESTIMONY ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION, AN ISSUE WHICH IS 
OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE TO T^E H I SPAN 1 CSCOMMUN I TY AND ONE WHICH 
HAS BEEN GIVEN HIGH PRIORITY BY LULAC SINCE ITS INCEPTION . 

In the 1950's, LULAC formed the "Little School of W which 
WAS aimed at teaching^Hispanic children 400 basic English 
words in order to ease their transition into a monolingual 
English classroom. This program formed the basis for the 

' FEDERAL HeAD StART PROGRAM OF THE 1960's: 

Historically, children of minority language backgrounds 
have suffered abuse and neglect due to their so-called 
"language handicap/ According to the 1979 annual report 
OF THE Carnegie Corporation of New York, "Considered by 

/ 
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^ no • , 

. H.oL AUrHORITIES 10 BE CHllDREN OF AH IMfERIOR RACE. (HeXICAN- 
Ar,r.RICAN CHllDREN IN TeXAS AFTER TH^ CiVIL War) M£BE OFTEN 

r \!?h f-op SPEAKING Spanish, hiard their names Anglic^ zed. 

*'.iJ SAa THriR CULIURAL BACKGROUND SYSTC^MATlCAt LY IGNORED 
> 

\U TUTBCOKS." 

In a 1970 AKTiCLE IN Center JIagazine entitled^ ".^ONitzuMA's 
'Ch:,^f<iu/' Philip D. Ortego observed: 

In practice. i%.xican-American children are 

FREQUENTLY RELFGATED TO CLASSES FOR THE TduCABLE 
I'^iiNTALLY RETARDED SIMPLY BECAUSE MANY TEACHERS 
f'iUATE LINGUISTIC ABILITY WITH INTELLECTUAL 
A3JIITY. In CALIFORNIA. MeXI CAN-AmER I CANS ACCOUNT 
I K)R MORE THAN ^07o OF THE SO-CALIED MENTALLY 

RETARDED. 

i-^iANY OF THE ATTACKS ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION TODAY. AffD TH^ 
'AJTIJUDFS and" MISUNDERSTANDINGS UPON WHICh'mANY OF THESE ATTACKS 
f^A'^.^D. RfVfAL THAT THf ONGOING CONTROVERSY REFLECTS A DEEPER 
rONKLlCT ^THAN SIMPLY A SIRUOGLE TO FIND THE BEST METHODOLOGY 
'fOR FDUCAUNG MINORITY-LANGUAGE CHILDREN. BiLlNGUAL EDUCATION 
IS BUT ONE OF A SbRIFST Of APPROACHES TO MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
MINORITY 'A:IGUA6E STUDrMTS. AND IT OCCtdPlES ONLY H OF 1% OF 
^T?|f TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS, YET ]^ HAS rIcFIVED AN INORDINATE - 
'AMOUNT or ATTENTION. IN PART BY THOSE .WHO VIEW TEACHING IN 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS "UN~ AmER I CAN. " OR "DAMAGING TO OTHER 
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tDUCATlONAL PROGRAMS." CoNIRARY TO PUBLIC PERCCPTION, AND TO 
THF .BANNER WHICH THE MEDIA HA§ CHARACTERIZED BILINGUAL LDiiCATION, 
IT IS NOT AN ATTtMPT BY THE SpAN! SH-SPEAKING COMMUNITY, NOR 
ANY OTHER NON-CnGLISH DOMINANT GROUP> TO CREATE ITS OWN 
COUNIRY WITHIN THE UnIILD StAIES. ThLRE ARE NUf^.fr ROUS STUDIhS* 
TO SHOW THAT STUDENTS TAUGHT IN lUriR NATIVE LANGUAGE UnilL 
ABLE TO SUCCe^D IN MOriOLINGUAL FnGIISH ClASSROOMS PERFORM 
BEIILR IHAN THOSE WHO ARE FORCeD IKr^.EDIAT^LY INTO AN Al 
[NGLISH {NVIRONMlNT, SO OUR PURPOSE IN SUPPORTING THESE 
PPOGRAMS IS PRECISELY THAT OF^MLLPlNG STUDENTS BE BETTER 
r.NTRIBUTOPS TO MAINSTREAM AMERICAN SOCIETY. * TmOSE WHO 
INSIST ON RUJGAIING MINORITY-LANGUAGE STUDENTS TO AN 
INftRIOR S^AFJS BY PLACING IHhM IN SITUATIONS WHERE THEY 
AR^ DOmU 10 lAG BUUND OR FAIL ARE THOSE WHO ARE ACXUAllY 
PROMOTING A CONTINUED SEPARATION DUE TO LACK OF COMMUNICAHON 
ANb ACHlLVt ."4 NT. 

In the last 10 years we have, seen a SIGNUICANT RISt IN 

ANTI-IMMIGRANT StNIIMENT SWEEP THIS COUNTRY. IhIS MINTAIITY 
H^S EXTiriWD INIO the cultural TRAITS OF THE NEW IMMIGRANTS 
WHICH MANY VIEW AS BtlNG PRIMARILY fITsPANIC. SPAM SH SPEAKI NG . 
In VIEW OF THIS country's CONSTANT ECONOMIC DlFriCULT.nS OVi R 
THE I AST 10 YEARS. IT IS NOT SURPRISING TO PIND IMAT AS A 
0ON->ElUi'NCf. THE NEW IMMIGRANTS HAVE BEEN MADE THE SCAPf GOATS 
fOR SUCH PPi>BUMS. TmIS MAS HlSlORICAlLY BEEN IHf MANNER 
IN WHICH U.S. SOCItTY MAS RESPONDED TO NEW imlGRANTS IN 
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TIMES OF ECONOMIC DOWN SWINGS. H0WEVER> WE FIND THAT THE 
NEGATIVISM TOWARDS NEW ARRIVALS If DEEPER AND ATTACKS 
CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS, ThE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW IMMIGRANTS 

is also the language of many residing in this country, 
Consequently^ bilingual education also becomes a focal 
point for venting frustrations associated with economic 
troubles. 

I 

The tendency to link the bilingual education issue 
with the immigration issue reveals political motives behind 
Many arguments which threaten the young life of an effective 

INSTRUCTIONAL TOOL, Th I S TENDENCY ALSO PLACES SPECIAL DEMANDS 

on bilingual education programs to prove their effectiveness, 
Substantive changes are being proposed before the program 
has had the chance to prove itself> and many of these changes 
are based on a few and faulty negative reports. 



We would now like to address our reasons for opposing 

THE two bills UNDER CONSIDERATION TODAY BEC/VUSE WE FTEL THAT 
THEY T^KE BACKWARD STEPS IN ALLEVIA'TING THE PROBLEM OF 
MAINSTREAMING MINORITY LANGUAGE^H I LDREN INTO AMERICAN SOCIETY, 



FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS!^ 

1) The proposal to limit participation I^^ a Title VII 

PROGRAM TO ONE YEAR IS BASED ON THE IDEA THAT THE 
TIME LIMIT WILL PERSUADE TEACHERS AND STUDENTS TO 
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2) 



3) 
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REACH GOALS FOR LEARNING ENGLISH IN THE SHORTEST 
TIME POSSIBLE. RESEARCH EVIDENCE REVEALS THAT 
BEST RESULTS ARE OBTAINED AFTER FOUR OR FIVE YEARS 
OF SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE NATIVE LANGUAGE 

AND English. Although many studei^ts progress rapidly 
and are able to advance to a monolingual classroom 
in less than two or three years, one year is entirely 
too restrictive and will result in a burdensome annual 
evaluation process and monolingual classes full of 
students who truly are not prepared to succeed in 
that environment. 

Perhaps the justification for the one year limit is 
Senator Huddleston's proposal to re-defin^ the 
population of students eligible for bilingual education 
toxonsist only of those who do not speak or 
understand English. This provision does not take 

INTO ACCOUNT A CHILD's ABILITY TO READ AND WRITE 

English, which is an essential criteria to success in • 
the classroom. 

The -PROVISION whjch would mandate an intensive ^English 

COURSE WOULD DEMAND EXTRA TIME IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
AND EVEN LESS TIME IN TH| NATIVE LANGUAGE. ACCORDING 

TO THE Department of Education's 1978 Children^ 
English and Services Study, 85Z of students in bilingual 
programs receive five hours or more of structured 
English instruction as compared to only 78X of children 
IN AN all-English program. This overzealous approach 
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^ rouLO R^sui'r in a Njcncr of rm iNsrKUcrioN in 

THL NATIVE LANGUAGE WHICf! IS NKLSSARY f OR THE 
• COGNITIVE PROGRESS OF THE SIUI)rNTS» 
Wl OPPOSE THE ADMINISIRAT ion's PROPOSALS FOR THE FOLLOWING 
REASOf^S: 

1) The proposal to fund non-bilingual (ducafion programs 
WITH Title VII monies would place added dlmands on 
ihe limited resources and would be detrimental to . 
rjsearch and remnlment of bh ingual programs which 
incorporate the use of the mative (anguage, 

2) The provision to prioritize funding for those students 

WHO ARE LIMITED IN TnGLISH AND WHO aJ|60 HAVE A "uSUAL" 
LANGUAGE WHICH IS OTHER THAN TnGLISH IS PE DAGOG I CALLY 
i.NSOUND DUE TO THE FACT JHAT A CHllD COUl D BE 'PROFICIENT 
IN fNGLiSH, BUT PR( FER TO SPEAK ANOTHER I ANGUAGE MOST 
OF THE TIME. ThIS PROVISION WOULD DIPRIVE MANY STUDENTS 
OK SERVICES WHO SPEAK SOME ENGLISH. liUT WHO STILL 
HAVE NOT PROGRESSED IN THEIR CONCLPTUAL KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE LANGUAGE TO THE EXTENT NECESSARY TO SUCCEED IN A 
REGULAR FNGLISH-t.ANGUAGt CI ASSROOM. ACCORDING 10 PePART- 
' MtNT OPEICIALS. THIS COULD REDUCE THE NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE 

CHILDREN FROM 3.5 MILLION TO 700.000. 

' 3) The provision to place Bilingual Vocationai. Training 
frograhs undf.r the budget authority of tule vii would 
bl dltrimlntal to both programs because of the incrfased 
. demand on funds. 
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/ ' y ^^^^ OF Au^ OR lalLE^ AR^^IM'^ 'fiOl -^f A'^.MA 1 f A5 ( fj:lt'AR{ P 

'C'cTi iA"i,!JAC« ;n :fu ..(>Rf I,, -^'.^ M<F UNinoSrAus ;s now 

INVI-W^J ,,U fAtl iHA; iHt ill >' « ' i Y has A :n i)lAN . 

A -r 'M AS ( ' 'vH^ni wiif? iuH 'jon-Hi sf'ANic^. an 
r M,'' fvj-: 'A*' ; rnH/\iiNG I'US {jrufArioN m as 

,M!IN/iA' ' M'AlIuN II IN \Hi NAIIONA! INMRISI, 



M.M -'^^ N ;? K . ' V I N AuciviD io lis M*F f c 1 1\: Nl ss 

M]^ ri , ' ^ f 'N INb ArJl) llNOf R f NK^^vU N I . "iMNMJAI 

1 i^A'' % : • . NMA. .i". Nts oi /\Nl^':ii> j ^N "M>f 

^'A' i« D-i'/NJ If IHtYAkt 10 r^f.ulVf MjMI p\Bl [ of f>i'K T urn Ti { S 

r'A!i/^ nii i '^)^N^IAL a^. -ciikuan (Iii 'in,. 

I 

l)r I.lAnfs Tliank vqu verv ^mucli. iMr. Chairnuui Thi.s tt»stinio-» 
n\ is Ml two parts. The llr.st part deal.s with ihv iUixW final report of 
DVlvintfi arul Baker, the .smjiui part ufTfr.s sumo i fCi)iiwnorHl«ition.s 
on how tho act may ho amCMidod. . 

First, wo would liko lo stirto that wo a^iroo \vith tho i^onoral as- 
M'ssniont ujntturioil m tho tuonio frurn tho Chief of the l)oparlniont* 
of KducatiDn's Lo^al Standards and Policy Branch In this memo, 
tliov puna out thcil "tho DoKanter/Baker repor^t is invahd «ind 
little roIe\arKe to Federal policy or to local educators who are con 
corned \Mth pioMdin^ equal oductUii)n«»l opportunities to lanKua^o 
minority students," and tho memo ^'oos on to identify why 

At the proM'ru linio. tho d«ita. tUial>MS. «ind synthesis of research 
in (■ S. hdiriMual oduc.Uaun lonuuns largely undone There is con- 
sidoiahlo d«da liuiii Mexico. Peru. Sweden. Canada, and the Philip 
pines, till aKr^*t*in^ with our current policv direction. Tho niiuirnuni 
io\eI ol el1ecti\oness ol this treatment varies accordiriK to stud\ 
inothud, toroi^n natuaicd conmuinitv characteristics, and tho ohjec 
ti\os ol Iho hdmuual education piugr'ani under studv. but there is 
wkIo auioeriiont that trcUisferonce to the all Hn^lish curriculum 
should noft«ike place i)eloro tho child has developed what psycho 
linKUis^l. .James Cummins, has called CALP. or cognitive academic 
ImKUis^tii proiiLioUiN. .\ kuiguage iLch enough to htUidIo concept u«d 
aculemic inloir'n.ition There is. howtner. no bod> of similar data 
on US pr'uKtams at this time. To do a summary of all that is 
known about l^S hihngual education cit this time, which is what 
DeKantoi Baker presume to do. would he like sending a oase to the 
juiv before one side has had a chance to prvsTnt its ovidonci*. 
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The pase for immersion in the report is made on the basis of 
three studies. Only one of th^m fits the criteria that DeKanter) 
Baker has already outlined for inclusion in thert-eport. This is the 
Canadian St. Lambert experiment. The purpose of this experiment, 
sir, is to add a language— French—to English-speaking Canadian 
children without expecting that they lose their English skill at all. 
The U.S. case is totally different. The Bilingual Act seeks to sub- 
tract the language, leaving in itb place a second language. The com- 
parison is therefore invalid. 

In order to substantiate this, I called Dr. Lambert, who is the 
principal. investigator of the above study. He said: 

It lb totally wrong to use Qur study of immefbion irt Montreal to justify «i bimilar 
appruath with non English-speaking btudentb in the US. The onl> pobbible parallel 
lb with native English bpeakin^ btudvnts in the US being introduced to Spanush or 
Portuguese To fail to do that ib to put them at a tremendous disadvantage, intellet 
tuaily. attitudinall>, and socially, and to keep them there for tht' rest of their lives 
The popular Canadian and American m>th wh^ch points «it someone's grandfather 
who came from Poland or Ital>, learned English, and made a million dollars without 
the help of bilingual education, is a story which is statistically fnvalid. 

In the second part of this testimony, I would like to outline for 
the subcommittee the policy directions we see emerging from re-' 
search on bilingualism and bilingual education at this time. 

We have observed that bilingual education is a very Ideal and 
community-interactive phenomenon, which has to be designed and 
evaluated in the linguistic and social context where the school is 
situated This argument is supported by over 40 studies, reviewed, 
and analyzed in an article already given to staff. 

In ocder to prescribe a certain mix of languages, the pcJlicy maker 
must know certain linguistic and social characteristics of the envi- 
ronments which, according to research evidence, provide functional 
power to the^school's program. 

Senator STArFOUi). I hate to be hard-hearted about this, but it is 
the only way we can get the job done rfhd hear as many people as 
possible. So we will place the balance of your statement In the 
record. 

Dr. Li.ANKr*. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dc. Llanes follows:) 
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Prepared By 
Dr, Jose Lunes 
April 26. 1982 " 

On behalf of LULAC, my colleagues at Cal -State and myself I want to 
think the Conwittee for this opportunity to offer testimony, Mr. Chairman 
tJ^is testimony is in two parts. The first part deals with the Draft Final 
RepoH of Adrianna de Kanter and Keith Baker on the "Effectiveness of 
Bilingual Education/' The second part offers some recommendations on how 
the Act' may be amended to coincide with current theoretical and practical 
understandings on the education of 1 imited* Engl ish speaking (LEP) students 
in the public schools. 

First we would like to state that we agree with the general assessment 

contained in the memo from the Chief of the Department of Education's Legal 

I 

Standards ^and Policy Branch. In this memorandum it is pointed out that* $ 

"The de Kanter/Baker report's conclusions are invalid and of little relevance 

to federal policy or to Jocal educators concerned with providing equal 

edAationaT opportunities to language minority students." The mcno goes on 

to identify "four f.illacies" contained In the report, three of which accor- 
It 

ding to the memo Gpnoto) involve an unwarranted simplification of complex 
educational real ities '/ ( ^.muut e ) We couldn't agree more. 

At the present time* the data, analysis and synthesis of research in ^ 
U.S. i)ilingual "education (8£) remains largely undone. There is considerable 
data from Mexico, Peru, Sweden* Canada and the Phillipi^es all agreeing with 
the current policy direction, namely that limited-Engl ish speaking students 
should receive a certain minimum instruction in their home language* before 
being transferreS into an all-English curriculum. The minimum varies 
according to study method* foreign national corpmunity characteristics and 
the objectives of the bilingual education program under study, but there , 
is wide agreement that transference to the all -English curriculum should ^ 
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not/take plJce before the child has developed what Ps^choi ingu)St James 
Z^lm^r\s has called CALP or Cognitl/e Academic Linguistic Proficiency, a language 
rich enough to handle conceiitual academic loformation. There is, however, 
no bod/ of pmilar data based on U.S. progt;fi!ns at this time. To do a summary 
of all that ^ km)wn about LLS Bil inguaTEducation at this> tine, which li 
what de Kanter/^ker presume to do, would be like sending a case to the jury 
before one side has had a chance tu present its evidence. The reason is 
that thes^e data are forthcoming fjrom 48 studies, a list of which has been 
submitted as part of thi:> testimony, which were (lei^gned and contracted by 
the National Institute of Education and the Department 'of Education and are 
currently nearing completion. These studies, once synthesized apd publ ished> 
(Tid/ provide >pecific guidance on which aspects of the theory , of bilingual 
education can be said to be operant in the U.S. Cont'ext. ^ 

The i.d>*> for immersion as a treatment for LEP is made by de Kanter/Baker 
on the basi5 of three studies Only one of them fits the criteria de Kanter/ 
8aker outlined,* a Canadian study which the authors themselves claim is not 
relevant to the U S. case, the St. Lambert Experiment , *^ T+ne .purpose of the ** 
Canadian experiment is to add a language (French), to Engl Tsh-speaki''ng ' 
Canadian (children without expecting that they lose their English skill and 
in fact expecting to fully maintain both languages throughout thoir life The 
U.S. case 4v diff»-*rpnt. ^hc BE Att is subtrdctive, in that it does not seek 
to retain the mother tongue, lut t^o siibtract it, leaving in its place the ' 
second language. The comparison is invalid and evt^ry critique to de Kanti^r ^ . 
*8aker has made this point. In ordor to reinforce the point I called the 
principal investigator of the 'lanadian studios, the psychologist WalUr«' 
Lambert, and he asked that I read /ou his roJTttion to the use of his study ^ 
to substantiate the claims tha^ irmHrsion programs like the Canadian experi- 
iti*»n^ ,)rp suit.ible alternatives to Rt : 
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It Is totally wrong to use our study of immersion in Montreal 
to justify a similar approach with non-English speaking students 
fn the U.S. The only possible parallel is with native English- 
speaking students in the U.S. being introduced to Spanish or 
Portuguese. 

• For anyone who comes from a hone language background other than 
English (such as, the French ^and Ukranians in Canada and^the 
Hispanic, Mavajo or Vietnamese in the U.S.) we recoimiend that 
a prolonged period of home language instruction given, either 
before or concurrent wi th English language instruction. To 
fail to do that is to put them at a tremendous disadvantage 
intellectually, attitudinally and. socially and to keep them 
there for the rest of their lives. 

The popular Canadian and American myth -jflr. Lambert says - 
which points at someone 's. grandfather who came' from Poland or 
Italy, learned English and made a million dollars, without the 
help of bilingual education, is a story which ^s statistically 
invalid ( unquote) . ^ 

(Wallace Lambert, personal comnunication,' April 23, 1982) 

Another point in which we differ with de Kanter/Baker has found its 

way to the Proposed legislation. It relates to the duration of treatment 

for lEP studi»r,t >, wh ich (nay judged sufficient to shop bilingual effects. 

S. ?002 sets a limit of one-year and de Kdnter/8aker',s review of programs 

of Bilingual Education which showed poor results fta$ largely constructed 

on one-year effects. We fnterprf?t the poor results as indications that 

the one-year juration of th^> treatnent refvorted in those studies is not 

long enough What de Kant^78aker failed to' note is that the successful 

bilingual outcomes or effec/s, no|:ed in the literature are most often 

registered in th# tuird year of testing, giving rise to the hypothesis^^ 

(curretfitly being r*>se^rc»ied by two of the ongoing studies mentioned * 

earlier) that successful bilingual program outcomes wtnjld begin to show 

durtn<; or after the /pdr of tr*»atment. Silingual fducation, we holj*»ve, 

IS 1 1 i^e 4-nninute <?gq In order to produce a '1-minute egg, tho eg^ has 

, to b^^.ooiled for tne full four minutes, ind to break the Sh^ll opon at the 
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end of one minute to see how the egg Is doing would yield the result that 
the yolk Is runny and the white Is clear, and those are the supposedly 
unsuccessful 'results de Kanter/Baker reported. 

^n conclusion, we believe that some of the effects of Transitional 
Bilingual Education reported by de Kanter/Baker are to be expected since 
the minimum duration of bilingual treatment appears to be longer than the 
"end of one year" outcoaes some of, the studies measured. To transfer 
students to an all -English curriculum after one year as S. 2002 proposes 
Is to coffipound the problem, and to ensure that only a small percentage 
of Limited English speaking children succeed In the American public schools. 

•We sunmarize these three points as follows: 
Ve, along with 12 other scholars in the field who have read and critiqued 
the de Kinter/Baker report, believe that the Report falls to find studies 
of successful bilingual education programs In the United States because 
It unnecessarily excludes them 
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II. In the second part of thi*s testimony we would like to outline fj% the 
subcocnraittee the pel icy* direct ion. jfe see emerging from research on bilingual ism 
and BE, and while we remain cautious until the 48 studies have been fully 
analysed, we can^^a;fe-Hhis time articulate the most powerful evidence we have 
encountered \n our own analysis of U.S. and foreign^data . 

1. We have observed that BE is a very local and^communi ty inter active 
phenomena which has to*«be designed and evaluated i,n the linguistic and 
social context where the school is situated. This argument is supported 
by over 40 studies reviewed and analysed in an article already given to 
staff. The argunent is also presented in the Office of Education's memo 
alluded to earlier. 

In order to prescribe a certain mix of languages and duration of a 
Bilingual Education or English as a Second Language or Immersion program, 
the policy maker must know certain lirjguistic and social characteristics 
of the environments which, according to research e«1dence„prov1de functional 
power to the school's program. In these cofflmunlties, TBE 1^ more effective 
than in conrounlties where no such functional power exists. 

But the best results do not come from TBE at. all, but from the additive 
BE which the Canadians have studied for over 10 years. 

To summarize this point, the most successful Bilingual Education we 
have found has been in locales where "functional power" exists and where 
the objective is to add a, language, not subtract the home language. The 
objective should be to develop bi Unguals from all^ ethnic groups, f#r the 
global and national Importance of this action, brit^ging in the wake an 
educational system that provides true equality of opportunity for lEP 
students and to do so in a fashion that pays close attention to communities' 
linguistic and social qualities. 
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As education philosopher Rene Oubos put it in his last article before 
his death in March. "We roust think globally and must act locally."^ 

2) There has been much concern expressed over the large numbers of 
native English sptfakers who are part of the local program of Title VII.* 
From an applied scientist's perspective the presence of these large numbers 
can only help to design the type of Bilingual Education which is fiX)st 
helpful to all concerned, the LEP» monolingual English speakers and the 
nation. We are referring to the type of bilingual education that is called 
"two way bilingual education" where both LEP and PES (Proficient English 
'speaking) children would be expected to learn to function in a second 
language and where the objective is additive and the community provides 
functional power 

In these settings - such as the Coral Viay School and the Miami Gardens 
School in Dade County, Florida , as well as other schools in New York and 
California - achieveinent in both languages has traditionally exceeded national 
norms for the population. The reason is as basic as democracy itself. 
Since all children participate and receive the benefit of the dual language 
skill, and together assise the burden of learning an additional language, 
a burden which does' not retard programs in the English language, but enhances 
cognitive skills such as cognitive flexibility and semantic richness, two- 
^ way BE places all children on an equal footing. We are joined in these 
recommendations by the recent policy document of the Edward H, Hazen foundation 
and the Acadenjy for Educational Development as well as by testimony 
presented tp Congress by thos'e who have testified before me and in previous 
hearings on this act <]oing back to 107^. v 
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The opportunity to enact a more productive type of BE will be yours ^ 
when you consider S. 1817 side by side wijth the reauthorization plans for 
Title VII. 

3.' In co*TTnunit'ies where little functional power exists for home language 
education, and where two way'SE would not be feasible, another type of BE 
ia reconxnended, This BE violates some psyschoHnguistic understandings 
outlined earlier since it seeki to introduce the student to English before 
he/she is theoretically ready to do so. . 

In these coomuni ties , students' home language woCil'd be taught in a 
developmental curriculum, and an ESL program pat in place to teach the 
Cognitive Academic Language to the student, to make him/her ready for the 
alNEnglish curriculum. 

In these coflwunities English is to powerful and attitudes against 
other languages so negative, that any attempt to teach in another l^guage 
will be faced with a great deal of opposition socially, culturally and politi- 
cally and no linguistic support would be present ou^tside of the school. 

In suirmary we reconwend that thej amended BE Act carry with it provisions 
for the approval of program applications on the^basis^of community and school 
characteristics. Thj; policy should be clear and simpl^e: 

i) Where functional power exists (by virtue of the fact that a large 
.percentage of the school population speaks other languages, and other language 
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resources exist in the community), the legislation should recommend two-way 
additive BE. 

6) Where functional power dSes not exist, a program of home language 
development and ESI should be recommended by the legislation. 

These technical terms and the differences they share are not well 
understood by all local school^and lef|P*to their resources local educatprs 
may not perceive the subtle differences in approach which may lead to 
irreparable damage to LEP students. Thus Congress must assume the responsi- 
bility for abstracting what has been learned fron this national experiment 
in TBE and prepare legislation consistent with this knowledge, aware of 
local community differences and the impact these differences will have on 
the success of its policy. » 

The best time to do thiSi would be in 1984 when Title VII is to be 
reauthorized and when a national synthesis of research findings^ is made 
available to Congress by the Department of Education's part C Committee and 
in the meantime it should resist the swinging pendulum of popular educational 
rhetoric which will bring us back to the days when only n of the Mexican- 
Americans finished high school , when Anita Lau sat in the San Francisco 
Public Schools traumatized by the all-English curriculum which, according 
to the Supreme Court ruling in the case of Lau vs. Nichols, "clearly denied 
her the opportunity to be equally educated." Me must resist the temptation^ 
to tgrn back the clock and instead look ahead to the 21st century when this 
nation will be either suffering the consequences of having denied equal 
education to fully ZOX of its populatyon or benefit from the outcomes of 
having educated these students to become productive members of this. society . 

Given all that is now known about BE we recommend that you reject both 

the BE amendments S. 2002 and the BE Improvement Act, S. 2412 tased upon 
de Kinter/Baker and set a new, better informed course, toward realizing the 
full potential of all Americans regardless of their home language background. 
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Senator Stafford. The next witness will be Dr. Cruz. 

Dr. Cruz. Mr. 'Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Robert Cruz, president-elect of the National Association for 
Bilingual Education, representing 32 State affiliates with over 20 
million, loyal Americans whose native language is not English. I 
am also here on behalf of the National Advisory Council on Bilin- 
*gual Education, a body created by Congress in 1974 to advise Con- 
gress and the Secretary of Education on the needs of language mi- 
nority children and the state of the art of bilingual education in 
.the United States. 

On behalf of the National Association for Bilingual Education 
and the National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education, we ' 
strongly urge the Senate to reject the proposed administration's, bi- 
lingual -education amendments of 1982 and Senate bill 2002. While 
we support programs that insure that a once-limited English profi- 
cient student can successfully compete in an English classroom, \ye 
are opposed to legislation which would deny children instruction in 
a language understandable to them and deny services to over 2 mil- 
lion eligible children. 

Also speaking on our behalf,, is internationally renowned bilin- 
^ gu^ education researcher, Dr. James Cummins. 

OT. Cummins. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STAFFORD.pood morning. / 

Dr. Cummins. My testimony this morning deals primarily with 
research evidence regaVding the effectiveness of bilingual education 
and the importance, frOm a pedagogical' point of view, of including 
a primary language comVnent in programs for language minority 
, students. \ 

It is appropriate to note, i^t, that bilingual education is not a 
uniquely American phenomenon. In fact, bilingual programs are 
found in a large majority of countries in the world, either as a 
means of teaching foreign language skills, or in order to provide 
equality of opportunity for language minority students. 

The substantial number of longitudinal evaluations of these pro- 
grams are virtually all consistent in showing one thing— that con- 
cepts and academic skills transfer across languages, with the re- 
sults that students taught through a minority language for part of 
the school day perform as well, or in many cases, better than 
equivalent students taught entirely through the majority language 

Thus, at an international level, the pedagogical basis of bilingual 
education is well established and universally accepted by research- 
ers who have worked in the field. The relevance of this in the pres- 
ent context is that the common assumption that bilingual pro- 
grams will impede the acquisition of English is refuted by an enor- 
mous amount of research data. " ^ 

Research evidence from the United States is entirely consistent 
with the international data insofar as it shows clearly that bilin- 
gual education facilitates the acquisition of English literacy skills 
fot language minority students. For example, statewide evaluations 
^in Colorado, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York show that bilin- 
gual education programs are in fact succeeding in advancing the 
English literacy skills of language minority students toward nation- 
al norms. In the New Jersey study, for example, it was concluded 
that ''New Jersey's bilinj?ual education program effectively pro- 
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motes development of these English skills. Added time in the pro- 
gram IS related to increased abilities to read, write, speak and un- 
derstand English.'' The fact that students who spent more time in 
the bilingual program, did better ih English academic skills sup- 
ports the findings of many smaller studies that the effects of bilin- 
gual education are cumulative. For example, in the Nestor school 
program in San Diego, language minority students gained an addi- 
tional 36 of a year's growth in English reading for each consecu- 
tive year they spent in the program. 

Thus, the research data^from these and many other programs 
show that the effects of bilingual education are cumulative. In 
other words, the more time the student spends in a bilingual pro- 
gram during the elementary^ school years, the more likely he or she 
IS to approach grade norms in English academic skills. 

In view of the research data regarding the cumulative positive 
effects of bilingual programs, it is clearly antieducational to place 
an arbitrary limit of 1 or 2 years on the time the child spends in 
the bilingual program This conclusion is reinforced by the findings 
of perhaps the best evaluation of a preschool Head Start program 
that has ever been conducted. I am referring to a study released 
just this month by the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, conducted under the supervision of Dr, Steven Martinez, 
who is in the audience this morning, which found that children in 
Head Start bilingual/bicultural curriculum models made signifi- 
cant gains over comparison groups in English-only programs, in 
their ability to use, understand, and think abstractly in English. 
The study also found that despite these gains, \ vear in a bilingual 
preschool curriculum was insufficient for language minority stu- 
dents to reach the level of competence in English necessary for 
them to compete successfully with Englishrspeaking students. In 
this regard, the research evidence clearly shows that although 
many language minority students become fluent in superficial, sur- 
face level English speaking skills, it takes considerably longer for 
the conceptual roots of English proficiency to grow sufficiently 
deep to provide a basis for strong and sustained growth of English 
literacy skills, for its research findings and the experience of many 
teachers across the country show that students who immigrate 
after several years of education in their primary language have 
better educational prospects than minority students born fn this 
country whose primary language has never been reinforced by 
t'heir schools. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Cummins follows:] 
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Teqtitoox\y of Dr. Jaaes Cummins 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 



Research evidence related to four issues is considered in this testimony: 

a. the effectiveness of bilingual education; ' 

b. the inadequacy of time-based exit criteria; . ^ 

c. the necessity for literacy-based exit criteria; 

d. the importance of insuring that teachers can 
coaanunicate yith those they are supposed to 
teach. 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

The major educational question related to the effectiveness of bilingual 
education is whether bilingual education has effectively promoted English skills 
for language minority students. When you only examine the data from all the 
recent st^te-lcvttJL evaluations of bilingual programs to answer this question ip 
the affirmative from positive state-vide evaluations in Colorado, Michigan, New 
Jersey and New York it is clear that bilingual programs are overcoming the 
inevitable initial implementation difficulties and pushing minority students 
towards acceptable levels of English aGademic skills. 

Tlie New Jersey study, for example, concludes that, "New Jersroy's bilingual 

educational program ... effectively promotes development of these English 

/ 

skills.' Added time in the program is related to increased abilities to read, 
write, apeak ond undbratnnd English." (l98l, p. 21) 

The fact that students who spent more time in the bilingual program did 
better in Kn^lish academic skills supports the findings of many smaller 
studifu. that the effects of bilingual education are cumulative. -Kor example, 
in the Nestor School Program in San Diego language minority students gained on 
additional .36 of a year'p growth m English reading for each consecutive year 
they flpetit in tS<^rograra. 

Another indication of the effectiveness of bilingual education is its 
success in Colorado i.. promoting academic skills for both Anglo and tnin&rity 
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students. More th^u 90% of the 39 procnina for which dat^ were available 
reported that limled English proficient students showed a ratv of academic 
proereas at lea^t as good as that nomally expected for all students. Mor<- 
surprising, hovevtr, was the fact that ^Oj;* of the programs showed grovth ratCG 
in English academic skiU.^ for laiigua^^e minority students well beyond the nor- 
aal expected growth rales for all studints. These results are espcciaUy'^ 
significant in view of previous research in Colorado shoving that Hispanic stu- 
dents tended to fall progressively further behind grade noi^ during the elemen- 
tary school years. 

In sunuaary^ from researchers in the field the effectiveness of >;<sll- 
implemented bilingual programs as a pedagogical tool for proDOting ovotall 
a-'ademie skill is beyond dispute. 

THE l^M)iWAa OF TIMK-BASEI) EXIT CRITERIA 

Tlie research data show cU-arly that the effects of bilingual programs 

arc cumulative. In other wortlr., the more tirao th« student spend:; in a bilirrgujtjl 

program during tho elcwntary school years th(? more likely ho/aho is to 

_ s > 

approach grade- norma in English academic skills. There ir. no educational ba-.i.s 

for placing an arbitrary limt of one year or two years on the tine the child 

spondv. in a bilingunl program. Such a provision, in fact, ir. clearly ariti- 

cducational in view of the data regarding the cumulative positive effects of 

bilingual education, ^ 

Tlffi NECSSJJITY fOR LXTORACY-HAf.KD EXIT CRiTKrUA 

Rfsearch .ihowD clearly that many language minority jtudont., become fluent 
in luirfaro a^jpects of Knglish relatively quickly but that it lakos longer for 
♦he concoptujil roots of English proficifncy to grow r.iff fici eiitly deep to pro- 
vide n baii.T for ".trun^:^ and sustained growth of English iitoraey skills. To 
exit «tua«^nt<5 on_J]jM brt-.i-j of r.uporf»c»al ora) Englir,h ikillj; only is akin to 



denying that/literacy skills have anything to do with equnlity of educational 
opportunities. If equality of opportunity is to nean anything, then students 
nu»t be provided with sufficient literacy skills in English .to conpete on an 
equal basis vit/nonolingual students. 

The research shows that a good basis of literacy in the primary language 
provides the surest foundation for the development of English literacy. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF INSURING TliAT TEACHERS CAN COMMUNICATE WITH TIIOSE THEy 
ARE SCPFOSBD TO TEACH. 

i 

If teachers can not conmunicate with the limited English proficient child 
"then their ability to teach 'the child is severely reduced. To relegate thin 
role to instruct lonnl aides alone is undesirable since the aide will generally 
have less pedagogienl expertise than the teacher. 'Thus, every effort should be 
nade to provide initial instructional experiences for the child which will 
fully promote hir./h'T, future academic success. Tliis is difficult, if not 
impossible, to do in a Inngu^ge the child does not undorstnnd. 

Senator Staffohd. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Tucker? 

Dr. Tucker. Mr. Chairman, I am honored to appear before this 
subcommittee on behalf of the Center for Applied Linguistics CAL 
has for 23 years been involved in research, technical assistance, 
aocLev^vluation ^tivities in diverse bilingual education program^ in 
the United States and abroad. I myself have been involved in the 
implementation and evaluation of bilingual education programs in 
Asia. Africa, the Middle East, and in North America. 

It is on the basis of this accumulated knowledge and experience 
that we affirm our unequivocal support for bilingual education as a 
viable educational approach foi; language minority students While 
it is our corftention that all students must develop the ability to un- 
derstand, speak, read and write English so they can effectively par- 
ticipate in school and in later life, we argue that it is of equal im- 
portance that these students develop the same language skills in 
their native tongue. We also support the notion of bilingual educa- 
tion for English mother tongue students in the United States, 
which for them means developing proficiency in a second language 
That is, I want my child to have an opportunity to develop profi- 
ciency in another language in addition to her mother tongue, 
which IS English. The results of careful empirical and longitudinal 
research and many studies throughout the world have demonstrat- 
ed that the development of bilingual skills is associated with gre^t-— 
er cognitive development and scholastic achievement A bilingual 
education program can be an effective vehicle for furthering the 
development of language resources in the United States We wel- 
come the opportunity to offer comments this morning. 
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The changes proposed by Senator Huddleston and by Senator' 
Hayakawa are cause for concern for several reasons. First, le^t us 
comment on those proposed by Senator Huddlebton. We commend 
him for his attempt to clarify the language of the Bilingual Educa- 
.tion Act, and we are certain that the Senator and his staff are 
keenly aware of the important role language plays in education 
and national development. We do.questiont however, the fact that 
many of his efforts are undermined by basing his legislation on cer- 
tain assumptions drawn from the Baker and DeKanter report. This 
unofficial study, which has yet to be as noted seriously misrepre- 
sents what is known about English language teaching and immer- ' 
sion programs Everyone always refers to the St. Lambert Program. 
I am from the St. Lambert program. Prof. Wallace Lambert and I 
evaluated for 13 years the cumulative effects of the St. Lambert 
program The authors claim that English immersion would be a 
reasonable substitute for bilingual educatic^i ^programs 'for lan- 
guage minority youngsters in the United States^ They base their 
conclusion on the reported success of three programs: The St. Lam- 
bert prol^ram, the Culver City program, and the program in Mc Al- 
len, Tex These programs, in fact, utilized both the student's home 
language and a second language for instructional purposes. The 
goal of these cited programs is to develop dual language proficiency 
by using the student's native language and a second language for 
instructional purposes. 

Wally Lambert and I have, on numerous occasions, unambig- 
uously and explicitly stated: 

The claim that the results of studies of Canadian immersion progrartib lead to the 
conclusion that minority group youngsters in the United States, Canada, or the 
third world should be immersed or submerged in the target language js false. 

And we go on to talk about thl3 in some detail. 

On the other hand, we support wholeheartedly Senator Huddles- 
ton's efforts to insure that there is an English language arts com- 
ponent in all bilingual programs. We contend that a good bilingual 
education program, by defmition, will include an -English language 
arts component for all students. We have serious question, howev- ' 
er, about the proposed e+imination of the reference to the use of 
''native language' as a means to achieve competence in English, 
and we raise for consideration the fact that at one point, the draft 
legislation seems to strikQ "native language," and at another point, 
it leaves it in. We think th^re is ambiguity there. / 

We also are concerned about the definition, the proposed change 
in definition of limited English proficiency to include only those 
students who "have difficulty speaking and understanding." We 
think that reading and writing are crucial as well. 

In the administration's legislation, 'we are concerned about the 
restriction or the lack of attention to native language proficiency 
on the part of the teacher. We believe that the teacher must be 
proficient in the language of the student. We also support many of 
the recommendations noted by Professor Cummins. 

'As a final note, let me indicate for the record that Congress, as 
you well know, has authorized and appropriated more than $(i mil- 
lion for a comprehensive research and evaluation effort known ab 
the part C research agenda. These studies are funded and orga- 
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nized in three general research categories. There are over 50 stud- 
ies under way, many of which will provide us with the information 
to judge the effectiveness of the current bilingual education effort 
In addition, the Center for Applied Linguistics, on April lb, re- 
ceived a grant from the Hazel^Foundation, a private, philanthropic 
foundation, to study the efficacy of immersion education as an edu- 
cational alternative. ' , \ , , . 

We urge members of this subcommittee, rathert than- making pre- 
cipitous changes, which may prove to be detrimental, to withhold 
action uhtil the studies have beeiTcompleted. 1 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Tucker foirows:]/ ^ 
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Testimony of G. Richard Tucker 
before the 

Subconraittee. on Education, Arts, and Hunani ties 
of the 

U.S. Senatfc Committee on Labor and Huraan Resources 
. April 26, 198? 

Mr. Chairman and Henbers of the Subcopwittee: 

I am honored to appear before the Subconittee to address the issue of 
the future of federal ass-istanc^. for students of limited English 
proficiency (LEP). The Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL). since its^ 
founding 23 years ago, Tias been concerned with the role of English and 
native language instruction -for language ninority students in. the United 
States. During this time, CAL has convened conferences, conducted and moni- 
tored research, published report^ and provided information and feedback to 
legislators^artd policymakers at the federal, state and local levels of 
government. CAL staff members have been personally Involved in research,/ 
technical assistance and evaluation activities .in diverse bi.lingual educa- 
tion programs in'the United States and abroad, 

. It is ort the basis of this accumulated knowledge and experience that we 
affirm CAL's unequivocal support for bilingual education as a« viable educa- 
tional approach f^r language minority students. H/li'le it is our contention 
that al2 students must develop the ability to understand, speak, read and 
write English so they can effectively^particioate in school and in later life, 
it is 0^ equal importance that these students develop the sane language skills 
in their hative tongue. We also, support bilingual education for English 
mother-tongue students in the United Stated, which for them, means developing 
prpficiency in a second language. ' ' ^ 
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The results of careful, empirical, and Tongltudlnal rese»rch In raaiy 

I 

settings throughout the world have deflK)ps.tr>ted that the development of 
bilingual* skills Is associated with greater cognitive developnsejit and scho- 
lastic achievenent.l The United States continues to have the dubious 
(fistincflon'of being one of the few highly industrial societies vjtijph does 
hot promote the development of bilingual language skills in the schools. He 
continue ta experfence the negative repercus^iofv^ of (Xfr nonol inguallsm in 
international trade, diplocjacy and national security matters. A Ml ingual 
education progran can be an effective vehicle to further tlie de'velopnent of 
language resources in the United States -2 ' - » x 

'^e welcone the opportunity to ,offer comments con(f^rn1ng the proposed 
amen*ients in the BilingiialEducation Act. The changes proposed by Senator 
rfuddleston In Senat^-tfnl S.2O02\ijd the Department of Education amendnents 



sponsored by Senator Hayikawa in Senate Bill S.2412 are cause for concern 
fhr at least two reasons. First, certain prdvislons run contrary to 
research findings complied in thfe United States and elsewhere; and second, 
in nany instates, , they contradict .the experience of practitioners— teac^jers 
supervisors and adnini^trators--aver the }ast^^ decade.. In the renarks to 
follow^ we will first offer bri'^f corments on the bpi proposed by Senator 
Huddleston; and then on Senator Ha^akawa's proposal. ' 

* We cojnmend Senator Huddleston for his attempt torjc^ar\^ the language 
of the Bilingual Education Act and we are certain th^t the Senator and his 
stffff are^keenly aware of the ioportant role of language in education and 
national development. It is unfortunate that Senator Huddleston' s efforts 
are underti^imid by the fac^ that tfie basic^assumpitions of his legislative 
anendnents are drawn from the controversial Department of Education report 
^authored by dq Kanter and^aker.3 In his Dear Colleague letter, Senatpr^ 
Muddle ston states, 
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"A recent Oepartncnt of Education report conclusively shows that 
bilingual education has not been effective and notes that there is . 
no justification for assuming that it is necessary to teach 
limited English speaking students in the child's native language * 
an^order for the child to progress in school." 

This is simply not true. This. unofficial study, vrtiich has yet to be signed 
by Secretary Bell, seriously misrepresents what is known about English 
language teaching and immersion prograns. The authors claim that English 
inmersion.would be a reasonable substitute for bilingual education programs 
for language minority youngsters in the'United States. They base their 
conclusion on the reported success of three programs which, in fact, utilize 
both the students' home language and a second language for instructional 
purposes. 4 jhe goal of these cited programs is to develop dual language 
proficiency by using the students' native language and a second language for 
insthjctional purposes. - 

At this point, we would like to unambiguously and explicitly state for 
the record as Wallace Lambert and Riciiard Tucker have noted elsewhere: 

"The claim that the results from studies of Canadian inversion 
programs lead to the conclusion that minority group youngsters in the 
United States, Canada, or the third world should be irmersed or sub- 
merged in the target language is false..;. • ^ 

We [Lambert and Tucker] have no^ previously and we will not in the 
future reconnend, on the'basis of these careful, critical, and longi- 
tudinal studies, that Mexican American, Franco-American, or other 
non- or limited English-speaking youngsters in the United States be 
subnerged in ^nglish medium programs. He believe that the 
appropriate inference to be drawn is exactly the/ opposite. "5 
(See Appendix I) . ( 

On the other hand, we support wholeheartedly Senator Huddles ton's 
efforts to ensure that there is an English language arts conponent irt all 
bilingual programs. We^'contend that a good bilingual education program, b;^ 
definition , will include an English language arts program for all students. 
We seriously question, however, the proposed* el.imination in Se^. 2. Section 702 
of the reference to the use of "native language" as a neans to achieve 
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"conpetence in the English langu^e." Th^s proposed change is particularly 

troublesome because It Is inconsistent with Sec, 4. Section 703(a)(4)( A)(i i ) of 

the anendient which defines a program of bilingual education as one in which: 

"...there is instruction given in, and study* of , English and, to the 
extent necessary to allow a -child to achieve conpetence in the English 
language, the native language of the children of linited English 
proficiency... [can be used]**. 

FyrtKermore, we have serious reservations cpncerninji. Sec . 3. Section^ 
703(a)(1) of the an^ndments which would substantially change the definition 
of limited English proficiency to include only those students who "have dif- 
ficulty speaking and understanding instruction in the English language". 
The deletion of reading and writing skills as eligibility criteria for par- 
ticipation in bilingual education programs conflicts directly with the ^ 
results of research studies arxl classroom experience. 6 There are thousands 
of students who speak-Englisb with some facility but are unable to'read or 
write well enough to be able to "prpgress eff^ectively through the^educational 
systen" . , , 

Researchers and practitioners haye repeate(Jly cautioned that we must 
examine an individual's ability to use. each of the language skills necessary, 
to succeed, tn school. Educators must be particularly concerned about the 
child's ability to read and write effectively the English language if 
that chi^d is to profit from instruction. It has been anply demonstrated 
that learning to read in English is facilitated when the child is first 
taught to read in the native tongue./ 

Lastly, S.2002 is naive in its proposed imposition of |n arbitrary 
one-year limit on parti£^pation in bilingual education programs found in 
Sec. 5. (a) Section 721(b)(3)(B). Research has consistently demonstrated 
' that bilingual education has positive and cunulative effects on school 
achievement, which nay only manifest themselves after three or four y|j^rs of 
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participation in such programs. Research also infoms us that extended edu- 
cation in the students' native language enhances and expedites acquisition 
of English language skills, indeed, the evidence suggests that a premature 
•termination of in§tructi^on via native tongue nay delay the cognitive and 
linguistic developnent of the participating children. 

Let us now focus on Senator Hayakawa's proposed legislation, Senate 
Bill S.2412, which we feel contains thre«unajor weaknesses. First, in Sec. 
Z Section >03(a)(4UA), the term 'program of bilingual education' is so 
broadly defined that it may perniit a school district' to implement any type . 
of Vanguage program,^ including a rnonolingual or "imersion" English class. 
Bilingual, by definition, means two languages, and the interpretation in^thts 
bill is confusing, to say the least. - 

It should be noted that Title I funds are :urrently used to provide 
English language programs for Hmited Engl ish-spfeaking children. Giv^en that 
this bill seeks to reach those "underserved by prO^ams of Wilingual 
education", and those who speak and understand little or no Cnglish, It is 
Inappropriate to open up the progr.am to'other approaches which\o not make 
any attempt to utilize a language the student^ can understand. 

A second weakness in S. 2412 .concerns Sec. 3 Section 721 (b)('3HB)(aj 
which woul<r diminish lanjuage-proflciency requirements for teachers, no 
longer requiri^^ then to understand the students* native language. We * • 
appreciate the need for teachers to .b^proficient in English; however, the 
most effective elementary school teaqhe/s also^have a derjonstrated ability ' 
in the students* hone language. 8 • » 

A third shortcoming of the Hayakawa Anendment relates to Sec. 4. 
Section 723 (aUl)(C) which seeks to establish vocational Training, program5 
for limited English proficient-perrons, including eut-of-school youths and 
adults. It is important to note that students in school woutd be eligible 
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for bilingual vocational training under the Title YIl basic grantsWogrin. 
« 

Thus, the oost needy group--high school dropouts— would have to compete 
against those students for the small amount of funds available for these 
efforts. We recomend that the bilingual vocational set-aside be 'reserved 
only for out-of -school youth §nd adults. 

As a final note, we believe that the record should show that Congress 
has authorised and jppropriated more than six million dollars for a compre- 
henslve research and evaluation effort known as the Pirt C R^se^rch Agenda. 
'These studies are funded and organized in three general research categories: 
1) assessment of national needs for bilingual education; 2) improvement in 
the effectiveness of Services to students; 3) Improvement in Title YII 
program management and operation. There are over 5p studies under way, many 
of which will provide us with the information to judge ^the effectiveness of ^ 
the current bilingual education effort. Rather than making precipitous 
Changes which nay prove to be detrimental to the educational development of 
111 Aneri can, children, we urge that the Subcommittee withhold action until 
the studies you have mandajted are completed. 
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Inman, H. Foreign Languages, English as a Second Language and the U.S. 
HuUi national Corporation . Washtngton, ILC.: Center for Applied * 
Linguistics, iy/». 

Sinon, P. The*Tongue-t1ed Anerlcan . New'York: Continuum Publishing 
Corporation, 1980. 

\he title of the report is "The Effectiveness of B-f lingual Education: A 
Review of the Literature" by K. Baker ind A.* de Kanter. This paper was 
written by staff menbers in the Office of Plannina, Budgn and Evaluation, 
Septenber 25, 1981. Although it has not been officially sanctioned by the 
Department of Education, it serves as the underpinning for the proposed 
federal policy changes In bilingual education. 

4 

Baker and de Kanter base their conclusions about the effectiveness of the 
irnersion apprpach for language ninorlty children on three programs. It is 
important to -note that all three of these prograns utilize two languages in ^ 
the classroom. 

Culver City Unified School District. "El Marino Imerslon Program." 
' Culver City, California. 1^77. Mimeographed. 

Lanbert, M. E. and G. R. TucRer. Bilingual Education of Children : The St. 
Lambert Experience . Rowley, Massachusetts: »ewDury House, 

Smithor, N. "Program Description of licAUen, Texas. Inmerslon Project." 
19ftl . Mineographed. 
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Ors, G. R. Tucker and 'A. E. Lanbert, the foreno'st authorities on Immersion 
prograns, have noted on several occasions that the results from their studies 
In Caftada do not necessarily suggest that these prograras are appropriate for 
Tangbage minority youngsters In the United States. See "Inpl Ications for U.S. 
Bllinqual Education: Evidence from Canadian Research." FOCUS, National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 2, February, 1980. 

In addition to the aforementioned references, the following, are relevant to 
the issue of the need fOr native language instruction in the classroom. 

Cunmins, J. "Cognitive/Academic Language Proficiency, Linguistic 
Interdependence, the Optinal Age Question and Sone Other Matters." Working 
' Papers on Bil ingual Ism , Mo. 19, 1979. 

Cunmins, J. "The Cross-Lingual Oinensions of Language Proficiency: 
Imjillcations for Bilingual Education* jnd the Optimal Age Issue." TESOL 
"Quarterly, XIV, No. 2, June, 1980. 

Krashen, S. "Bilingual Education and Second Language Acquisition Theory." 
In Schooling and Language Minority Students : A TKeoretical Framework . 

0 f ftce of Bilingual Bicultural Education, Sacramento, Calirornia: 

^Department of Education, 1981. 

Terrell, T. "The Natural Approach In Bilingual Education." In Schooling 
and Language ?1inor1ty Students : A Theoretical Framework . Off i ce of 
' Bilingual B1 cultural Education, Sacrarnento, California: Oepartmlnt of 
Education, 1981. 

7- 

Many reyarchers have examined the question of learning to read in the native 
language and the transfer of this skill into English or another second 
laAgi^age. Selecttd references include the following: 

Cunmins, J. ''The Construct of Language Proficiency in Bilingual 
Education." In J. E. Alatis (Ed,). Current Issues In Bilingual Education . 
Washington, D.C; Georgetown University Round Table -on Languages and 
Linguistics, 1980. j ^ . 

Cunmins, J. "Linguistic Interdependence and the Educational Development 
of Bilingual Children." Bilingual Education Paper Seriej , Vol. 3 , No. 2. 
Los Angeles, California: National Dissemination and Assessnent Center, 
California State University, 'Los Angeles, September, 1979. ^ 

k 

Modiano, H. "NatioiTal or Mother Tongue Tn Beginning Reading: A 
Comparative Study." Research in the Teaching of English, ^, No. 1, 1968. 

Thonis, E. "Reading Instruction for Language Minority Students". In 
Schooling and Language Hinoritx Students ; A Theoretical Framework . 
Office of Bilingual Bicultural Kducation, Sacramento, California:" 
Department of Education, 1981. 
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In addition to those stu(Hes previously cited, the following, according to de 
Kanter and Baker, can be considered effective bilingual programs: 



"ESEA Title VII Bilingual Program: Final 
Austin Independent School District, 1979. 



Carsrud, K. and 0. Curtis. 
Report." Austin, Te;cas: 
Ji^neographed. 

Covey, 0. "An Analytical Study of Secondary Freshmen Bilingual Education 
and Its. Effect on Academic Achievement and Attitude of Mexican American 
Students." Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Arizona State University, 
1973. 

Legarreta, 0. "The Effects of Program Ilodels on Language Acquisition by 
Spanish Speaking Children." TESOL Quarterly , 1979. 

McConnell, B. "Individual ized Bilingual Instruction. Fi^fial Evaluation, 
1978-79 Progran." Pullman, Washington. 1980. 

Olesini, 0. "The Effect of Bilingual Instruction on the Achievment of 
Elementary Pupils." Unpublished doctoral dissertation^ East Texas State 
University, 1971. 

Roster, P. andW. Holm. The RocV: Point Experience : A longitudinal Study 
of a Navajo School Phogram (Saad Haaki Bee Na'nitin). Washington, O.C.: 
Center for Applied tingiii sties, 1980. 
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Implications for U.S. Bilingual Education: 
Evidence from Canadian Research 



C. Richifd TucVcr 
Ctntcr for Ap{>Uc<t Lnfuistics 



v^ftf Jtti'trtl itt tht Vurd ArtH^ii N,ttkmjl Tttlt Vll 

\^',irhM^.'>i DC ll .tlx) .VF^utii IN H-t Nctcwikr J 979 )W»f of iht 
NABENcwt « 

,Ov« fhc lift 15 ycifJ Wally Umb^rt *nd I h4>e been 
ioni.efnfd wi(K qu^ttiont of^ilinsujl rducition And the role 
ot Un|Ui){f in rdu<.itK>n not oniy in Cjn«ii but '1k> in m*ny 
pitt\ oi the tNortd Much of therncarch (Kit h«$ b«fn done 
m pUcct tixh Jt Cinidi t>r ^ P«h of the world does 
have direct reference JJ^d jpplicition to the United Stitet 

During {he p^»t yf « Of io it h4s become irKrejiinjly dear 
(Kit despite evptKit wur\irt$i io the contrary miny Amen* 
cin educitort hive interpreted the abundjnt Onjdiin re- 
te^rch ditj (summi/ued by Lambert and Tuiker 1972 
Swjin 1974 Swjin 1976 Swjin, i^rSJ oflerinj empirKjl 
tuppoft for the rmmedute Submersion or mJinsttejming ot 
limited or non English "speikini younssleis in monolingual 
English- medium cUssrooms They hive cliimed thit the 
Can^iin rrsejrch (us demonstrated thit * chitd'^iny child 
English Cjtn^i^ MeXKjn AmerKjn ethnic Chinese— can 
tejrn » second lin{(Uij;<ind content miterul simulfanecusly < 
Although this (enerai ^sertion is m '^11 probibility. correct it 
lioes not nr\ejn thit the most effective wiy to educate every 
child re)!;irJ>ess of demogriphic v>ciopol)tiCil or other cir- 
cumstinces is by submersion >n i second bnguise 

4d like to ^ummjrue the ulient chuictenslics of. the. 
Cii js]iin etpffience and to try to d;iw S^neraSiZitions 
re^irjin^ k%hit ive have learned Then Id like tosumrrtaiue 
very bnefh the salient characteristics of United States bi- 
hni^ual education and see what interface there is if any 
beSveen the two systems 

The Onadlan Evpeiience i 

Let us constder for ' moment the circunvtarKes under 
v\htch the C.(ii^du'\ immersion prOf^rams cwhich Canj<)ian 
t ♦»>• Jt4>r> reter to av.hilin>$u*l etJu»at.or) programs") were 
unJrr'akfn and trom which the data s% ere collected 

I T^e ffench immeriiun prc?(/jm» luve been deigned 
tK>' \'>v;^>phone >(>uii<der\ ir> re^jy n**' to sontint-etl 
, tin j1 di.'>u:<st KU.<n vilh the 'c el of Frerth at 



tamed by children parttapating in English uvstructicrul 
programs with French as-a-second-language compo: 
nents For the most part, the partiapahng youngsten 
speak, as theu mother tongue. English, th^ tinguage d 
higher prestige «nd higher ascribed ^atUs Within the 
North American setting the target language French has 
relatively lower ascribed soct^ and economic status 
even though it loo. is an important world language and 
the individual H ho adds French to his/her repertcnre. 
p«rticu!arly in Canada, is likely to benefit 

2 Participants in the immersion programs throughout 
Canada have- for Ihe most part come from families of 
middle to tower -mtdcile socioeconomic backgrounds 

} Participation in such programs has always been volun 
tary and parents havt always had the alternative of 
sending their children to traditioiul Kho\.*|i m the im- 
"nT^rf**^ neighborhcxxis which offer instruction only m 
EnglisnV 

4 Parents have from the>ery beginning of thepr'ograms 
played ait extremely strong and catalytic role tn all 
aspects of program design^ development and imple- 
mentation *in fict it was parents— rather than school 
board off jc lals^ teachefs or university scholars— who 
relentlessly pressured school board officiab to develop 

• thisinno\ati\eapproachto second languageteachirg * 

5 The **:ly immersion approach mc»t typKally imple- 
mented involves introducing chil<iren to Khcx>l m 
French the second langu&ge. from the >ery beginning 
French is used for all initial readiness activities jndit is 

. thelanguagedfinitialreadingtnstructKm Forthemost 
part the language skJls of entering children are uru< 
form All speak EriglisPi is their mother tongue and live 
in neij^hboi hoods popUateci by En^ish speaking play- 
males They speak virtually no French upon enlrance 

6 0<pi'* the fact that French is used iS a major med.um 
ot '^rniary mstructloa an English larj^uage arts con\ 
pc ent is ne\ertneless added .othe curricuLm during 
»;rj\'e two or grade three at tk' option r>f the piinvipal 
rh > addition se'xcs to mark explicitly t*ie continujig 
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importance or vtiius of (ngiuh is j v^lurj Unf^uijie 
anj hrl^ to solidify fonnal t^$uji|(e >ktlU Tht pr? 
S^im v\hKh ore d«siprd and wKkS arr rmourit^rd 
Are Tniintenancc biltntual progra.'ns aivi ire inlrnd^ 
jj/teid «a».jfd wKak VVJly Umbxrt KjsciUed iddi- 
y/ivit" bilmgujlum Ihe addition of anothfr lanjiuje 
Mithout fis'irj up one'* own I anjujse 

" The CjnAdiin rederjl jovernmtnl providei hnanoAl 
support ior mnovitive ^ond Unguaj^r te^hinf In 
* fxt in FY it provided $170 mHlion v4 approxt- 
malely $150 million in the Unittd Stjtn (for a Cana* 
dun popubhon of 22 million 4 U S population of 
- 220 million) The important d;fkrence howrvrr lies 
not to mKh »n the amount ot the Support but m the 
way the jjovernment of Canada illocatn the fufxJj It 
do«« so on a per capita basts to the ptovinccs which 
then distribute funds to th« iocal educational afrncics 
~a fofiDAt quite different from thjt followed tn the 
United ^a)es 

L 

s These tenetii Features cKarxtrrur the proyims which 
now rxist in many communities throu|hout all irn Canadian 
provinces It »$ not appropnatr in this paper to reiterate in 
detail the reseafth results reported to date However by way 
v»f !»umnjar> jhe vonvensus of rescariKers wKS hive worked 
With iargr (roups ^ji Jifterent ihildren participating over lon^ 
periods of tjn e in programs tn d>f[Went nhools Khool 
botrdv and provirvrs t\ that, (or tK|^^''you^kslert an tnrvo- 
vative jpprvavh >f\i>nd language feachin| in v.hKh the 
ijijjet laiigu.<)ie ^ used as the sofe or major medium of class- 
i*j^'n\ ii>mmk><'i«. JtM>i\ facilitates set.und language acquisition 
^ttlit^ut L4UMi>t(a<y drtiimrntjJ rl'frcts what^tjevertu native 
lannujuf dfvi'ti'pmrnt m to grnrial »i'gii,(ise or so^.ial 
devekpiftent In jcHhun the ycjun>istfrs peflwm as well as 
Ers'i^h tauU't pfers on achiesrmrnt {f\ts m cctntrnt 
«ras vtKh js math scirrKC or KKiai itiijirs <1 Lambert 4nd 
Tuik*'- H"^ sv\ain l**'* C^iko laml»<ff Sidoti and 

Conclusions fram the Canadun Experience 

On th\ ba%is ■ I <vkJrnf f H as this^ve Jijvc Jrgued 
(Lambert and Tucker W2 Tu< krr W'^a Tucker 10'"'b) 
that I tttin^s i>>heiethe home lan^LH^e is k \j'yedby 
a!! miThers .t the ic^muroty whrre parents aitively 
^''t'V de emiH.tanf^ent jrd wpp^T* f^r 'hr Jl^ci^st(lOt^ of 
I 'he i^o^'^er tor sue jrd vshere j i. community 
I'rfo re *^aM he (htldfer» i\ lUu^cecJ .t w<vuld<;eem. 
tuili. ii^, r*yriati k> V^in nSwIin^ tn the <^i'rd Ui <uj<e 
' '< «• jrc ff<;lriited cvntlilivn^ ur Irr \*Kuh vve 
ui'v' jkr (I 'V '1 m f'»ia(K>r* T^evC otrt-n^t-A jUo tirtd 
upp. t n t* c reM'jrih ind th<or(/rj>. i-i ^ll,u^nJbb- 
ki,. 1"^ jrJ . r f\. "m,ns {..J;|-jt 
J ^ . ) ' '-'\'^\ U.e' ,»t ' , f ^^^ 



languajfe That is, there is a threshold or a minimal level of 
Imjuistrf competence that must be reached to avoid cog* 
mttve disads anta$r as v^rell as to allow the benefxial aspects 
of beconrunf bilinjual to accrue Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of second language skills is deperuienl upon the ade- 
quat<de%elop»entofmothertonsueskiUs That is if mother 
tongue skills axe not adequately de\ eloped the introduction 
arwj promotion of a second language may actually LTipecJe 
cognitive or linguistic growth Thiscriiical language de\e!op' 
ment is something nhich we believe can occur at home 
whKh v*e think it seems to do in Canada or obviously m 
school So e want to look at what is causing this to ^Jppcn 
in a corporal %<hoo\ environment or m a stimulatin*; 
nonscj^ool envirorunenf 

We have not previously and we will not In the future 
recommend on the basis of these careful. cntKal and longi- 
tudirul studies, lhat Mexican Americarv FrarKO-Amencaa or 
other rK)r\- or limited Enghsh speaking youngsters in the 
Uruted States be submerged in English medium programs 
We believe that th^ appropriate inference to be drawn i$ 
exKtly the opposite ' 

The United States 

Various facets of the contemporary AmetKan experience 
wilh'lnltngual education ha\e been desaibed, and it » not the 
intent of this paper to xrpeat those desoiptiortt (see. for 

* example. Andersson and Boyer, 1975. Schneider. 1976. 
<Sroike, I9~^bi It is relevant to rtote. however, that despite 

^ more than ten years of federal support for bilingual educa- 
ttoa very little critical empirKal. pr longttudina] research has 
been conducted One notable exceptioa is the e\ ilviatK)n of 
the Nasa^) English bJingual program J^Kock Point Commu- 
nity School The interesting thing jbo\jt that study is that 
uhen you look cross sectionally at any grade {grade i 4 ^) 
>ou are r\ci overwhelmed by v\hat1you ^ of hitngual 
education a'» resea'cd by yearly testing However wh<n you 
look at the cumulative impa<t or MheH you take a retr(»prc- 
i(ve looK s^hkh IS no\c possible ^ause these youngsters 
have graduated from their elementary program what you 
^ee IS irwJe'ed impressive The gams are bct?i stati;itica!|y sig- 
nilicanl as well a$ps>chologically meanmgful Troike (1*73) 
pros ides a »;ood suTimarv of Jh^ scanty but relevant research 
asdoes Pavlslcn <W7r) j * 

The ir'rrt < \ this sect on is not to bemoan the paucity of 
\merisa,T research but rather/to attempt to identify ^mc of 
she silieit ^hj'^actrr.itics oly AmerKan bilingual education 
pfo^^rams ^ 

1 Present Jay ^Ticrican Title VII or other go\emment- 
**upp« rted bilinKual pro2;rams ha\e hcen desijtncd 
in a 'rrv«f j|> 'irpenjatorv or femtidjal p'ograms for 
lir^.itiNi iT nor> Er»Klish Speaking your^'ter* who «ccm 
u M ' > |r»f ' rr 'm in^truxSion^in ShOkH Separate 
p' ^ r hjcr ccU*<^ci^ncd f»*r children If ^Hdi^cr^e 
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ljrt*jj^r ot ^i^tr «<.iib«^J xxul )ljtu$ TypKilty 
ftO« jIwj>* miAhti Ufi^uc the pctAir^'inR 
«.bii<i>$ 4 li-'suj^f ct k>vv*r j$*.rib«di<.Kijlortt.onomK 
TK» hj» not b«f r» (hf ».a\< in Cjuti jdj 

tfom m which thf pjfffiH f^Jvf r»v»t toTt- 

rV'-ptf thf pTiWjoon jn T'^lf !ff?»s!j>K>n lor pv- 
*rui Jd\ ivr> scvmittf many parrnti jff sidly un 
infoin^jj <>i mtsintofmfd jbout iHf purpose jtruvtuff 
of <.ont(nt ol biliPRvul fducjtA\n proj^jm* in their 
<.o(Timunkti«f survey conducted by^tiH it the. 
Center for Applied LmjcuistK* during Jc*iemic yew 
lO"* ■»o rrveileii thjt miny parents felt tut off from 
•Ahool hJprf^jnKi ju>d ihjt mJ^y $choo!» m^de rio 
jHempt ,^h^f'.^^(f to fommurtcjte with parents in 
ihe.r moi^ier ii>n)5;.e even though they mighi spejlt 
no E-jtli^H uhjtH>e\rf I Juww thaH probjWy not the 
tCereral ru'e bot it K*ppfn< Jnd vse hjve to cogni- 
/ini of It 

entry 'e^rt 'orxuj^e ^i^ilU ot pjrticipatingch'iden 
jfe extren^eK het«o>{en«)u* A Spjnish English dm 
mjyifi<)iit!e ^Kjm'p^e Spjn»$i> monoimgujl chil- 
dren Sp*ni«H J.->Tt»n*nt children childrenof question- 
donnrjr^r n either lanj^uj^je Er^sWi ^^f^"^*^* 
jnd fnglt>*^ "^ 'rofinKujl children Needlwj to «y it 
i» extrerr'f'v dH«ul» for even the iwit talented 
teather 'f t^im t^whri*. to reoth iu^h a diverse 
iltentele Likevv-^ inan> oJ the children live in lin. 
t(u ally he»ef<>Kereou« < ommwnities Hiey often (ait 
to fti.rtv( en«o«rjgfment or jupf<»ft trom p»renl^ 
•f pf<*f> *<i f ufsue ^xfra<urr.<.uljr Jcidf itik inter«l» 

C*>f M(.i'^i'»'v tn r^iany tommuTi'tie^ re^itivc stereo- 
"typrt than tt-nt the mlnority-fiwup (.h.'d Jrid it if 
l^-own 'le Ji«'^n>ed^ that a Ji'.pn -portion jtrfy Sijth 
ni.fni»*f witib^atotleniKally LnsiK.\ri»t\il 

F«^^e^al fe^^'ation expltotly encoura(<r« tr3nM(ior>jI 
^'itr^udl 'Juijlion Thi* tejtKtjtion serm on the i»nc 
^iiTfi doxred to niitVjtt the *.hiM i ^^othcr tongue 
*rA 'o trtt'ufaj<c '■orirptujl J#\»fs»p^ent m the 
^■f^.^j. Ijfj^ujge while intro<1bctf>;^ a ^rto^d )an^^uj>;c 
t',» *r ei ha^J t j^fuptlv kM'^d'jvw\ rcc.n^m 

A'** • 'f^ilW for-lh*' rrt'ther l< r^^c a* vvn j« 
i '< . J •» St..', thc'-tldif 

' •■.ft • »^ • '« J . j<- V of irivKef- 



t^i-\ cne half of (e^hets te*:hj>K through a non- 
ir>^\^h \tr>^ui$t teaching E$L or doinj both had 
hod ever one bilinjual eiluvJtton courje and only 
fouteen per^er* had hod relevant tritningior teaching 
n^>r E'^g'^'-h language arts and content jieos LikevMte 
the'e exKts a jenoui reed for the contirued««hrvelop' 
ment jnd improvement of «Jniajl* motenaU and 
tO'in^i? tru-ne*ti 
^^ thrt pc»:ni it u jpproprule to reiterate that the scanty 
research evider<f al'oded to earlier (Rosier ar>d Holn^ m 
pre»» Trotke W"?a.> does suggest that children will thrive 
when lhe> are educated initially in their mother tongue and 
then liter bil-njuall> in carefull); designed and well- 
implemented proj^roru by sensitive teachers workmj in 
communities vshere there exists wtJespread l^nov* ledge and 
si.pport for bilrjual education. 

ImpLcalions far U.S. Billn|ual Education 

The irformatioo summarized above. mcludin| i descrip- 
tion of sen e of the sal e.nl oAdcriterul at tributes of Canodiarx. 
selected third>v>oiid and American bilinsual programs, leads 
to the foilovN inf general conclusion it would seem desirable 
to introdjce children to schooling tn their home language in 
settings such as tKe various ethnic communities in the United 
States in multilingual developing countries and irv parts of 
Qintdi wvhere groups of non -En g!ijh/fx>n- French- speakings 
lesidents have longrejated^nd where the home language is 
O've of tower ascribed «>cial or economic status wheje there 
does not exist urtiformly high pressure within iKe home and 
community to efWourajje literacy and language mamterwnce 
where many leathers in the educational system are unaware 
or insemtive to the values and traditions of the minority 
gruup pupils This schooling should take the form of a care- 
fully developed language arts program integrated into a 
tten era! Curriculum tn which content material is also taught in 
the mrther lorgue The purpose is to sustain and to nurture 
you n listers liri5utslK and <ognitive development while 
teaching the second language ard gradually introducing 
cc-^terl niteriols m t*^e second language. VMihout abandon- 
iDK the language a:ts or the content material taught tn the 
mother tonjsUf Thrs approach is corwwtenl vsith the earlier 
<u^es'ic*^s of lambert and Tucker (1972) CuTimirs U^".^* 
Skjtnabb- Kansas and Ojerinde and Cziko (197*). 

Furthermorf it should be added that there is no indication 
v\hat<oe\er from anv research literature that tfansitioivil 
bilingual programs a'e pe^lagogKally more effective tSan 
maintenance programs 

The kla that the results from studies of Canadian immer 
sifH pri.'srans lead ♦» the toniluM<>n that minofty"grc»t)p 
\i^jr^**e"^ n ''^e L'n/ed Sti'rs Canada c»r the third vsorM 
shru'Jbe iTirrcr^ed I'l sub-^crged n the target language i< 
ta''>e T^nr 'r^-ltsdc hoisrver *u<ge*t that ii ler'ain MXial 
<.*«"ir^. Jn-'e V h -^e la^viiO-s' 'S htgh'y *aL#'d Vkh»'e 
•(^1 4 ^"^.^ j'^i'i n' jp< a.'i\«ly ^nvoii >vo a 
' ' t e '^j "t jr,l ik^<ff«* it 1^ ^-.n'fdtha* n 
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«,hiidrcr miII »u(.<eed. schooling nn '4pp(optiJt«ly And 
without detruTKfnt corfun«nc« tn the »«oftd linj{u*g« iftf*.t 
It hi* b^en mucd «l$<wh€r« tKit tht ccntrjl pItoWem tjcmg 
u* IS to reach th« "dominant •$roup' AmerKjtft *n an Jttewpt 
to Jrive hom« $<miiivity to jwAtenns ol and mt«f«t m 
culturai divrruty I f«l that on« of th« b«t wjyi of doing $0 
n toencourt^e the development of irnmerswn prcgrJtyiWor 
AnjSophcne Am e rKin youn^e r» 

RcfercfXct * 

A^icnMrv. T W<d M Mff 1971 tMp^ SiWnf m (4( li«4«ri S4<w« Jod 

M» «#K>n<y liTfMf ( |r«uf«. TV CwkJtM VMm l^fi^ Rritk- )4 
)«5 II* 

p>k*CA WE Urrb«nN Sa»t, vUCK Twck.« I47| CfWw«ino( 

Ur^Wrt WE *hd CR, Twclk« f^pU £Jmmm */ C*«i/n« 

Oif> rvk A- C A QtiV* t*7# Ygrwh* ui yor pruiury fn?i«<t t>t< 
^w^< l»77 jmnug^ 4 tv*!u<lioM lie if< Sttn* Uruvmiiy ol I/< w» 
fvWj»hed rewMXS f fpcrt 

f C If" R****«K In £J-.*K^ JW^^m. Vol i 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you v^y much, Dr. Tucker. 
Mr. Andrade. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to come before you today. Senator 
Huddleston, during his testimony, asked to hear from other con- • 
stituencies, so it seems to be very good that we are here today. 

My name is Ron Andrade. I am executive director of the Nation- 
al Congress of American Indians. With me today is Dr. William 
Leap, the e^ducation director 'for the organization. We are here 
today toispeak on behalf of the 170 Indian tribes which are mem- 
bers of NCAI, and to examine the proposed title VII amendments. 
•Title VII occupies a critical place in the educational services pro- 
vided^to the tribes by the Federal Government. Two hundred and 
six different Indian languages are spoken by the tribes. Students 
representing 56 of these language backgrounds—students enrolled 
in BIA, public, tribally controlled, and contract schools — are receiv- 
ing title VII services. The actual language arts instruction supplied 
by these programs varies widely from site to site. There is great 
''variability in the use made of ancestral language development by 
these programs. Still, it is- clear to tribes that Indian children have 
to learn to survive in a predominantly. Engli^h-speakii^ world. 
Hence, a stress on the development of elective English ^S^uage 
» skills is always integral to these progfamsT regardless of tri^r con- 
text. ' ^ . 

Mr. Chairman, NCAI voices great concern over many of the 
amendments under discussion before this committee today. Most, if 
enacted into law, would seriously disrupt* the- progress in Indian 
education which title VII has helped bring about in recent years. 
Perhaps more seriously, most would prevent tribes not currently 
served under title VII from utilizing to their fullest advantage the 
benefits which bilingual education can bring to the Indian stu- 
dent's schooling experience. 

It is proposed to change section 703(aX4) so that title VII pro- 
grams would be defined solely in terms of English language acqui- 
sitional goals. Such a definition excludes any reference to the criti- 
cal role played by ancestral language instruction in title VII pro- 
^grams. Jt also excludes any requirement that ancestral language 
arts be included in Indian schools receiving funding under the act. 
We reniind you, Mr. Chairman, this was the way Indian students 
used to be educated before title yil became enacted. English was 
the only language used, and the only language permitted in the 
Indian classroom. The high incidence gt English proficiency prob- 
lems among the national adult Indian po^lation shows that tribes 
are still suffering from the effects of those restrictions. We ask you 
not to impose those restrictions on the trib.es once again. 

The proposal to free the school district from the use of any re- 
quired instructional strategy in its title VII program strikes a seri- 
ous bl^w at tribal self-determination in education. We agree that 
there ^rnust be local .flexibility in program design, so that the most 
appropriate remediation strategy can be supplied to Indian stu- 
dents at each site. If, however, local decisions of this nature are to 
be made, they must be made with the consultation and active par- 
ticipation of the affected tribes. School districts cannot be given ex- 
clusive TQsponsibility for.the setting of policies in Indian Education. 
Under the current system, tribes aVe involved in every stage of the 
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process oTf program design. NCAI wantts to^see that involvement 
strengthened, not diminished. It is proposed that teachers in title 
VII programs need to be proficient only in English and that ances- 
tral language proficiency not be a requirement in their job descrip- 
tions. This proposal will prevent Indian title VII projects from in- 
volving parents, tribal elders, or other adults from the home com- 
munity -in the primary instructional tasks of these programs The 
contributions these people can make" to program effectiveness 
cannot be disregarded or so lightly disjmissed. Their value here lies 
in their knowledge of traditional culture and of the relevance of 
those traditions for modern day problem solving— communication* 
problems included. Such information can never be supplied by Eng- 
lish dominant, non-Indian instructional personnel, regardless of 
their commitment and sincerity. 

The plan to treat as title VII priority only those students whose 
"usual language" is other than English is not compatible with eli- 
gibility extended to Indian students under section 703(aKlXC) of the 
act. Just because an Indian student's *'usual language'' is English, 
and not the language ancestral to his tribe, does not mean that the 
student is.free of English language proficiency prqblems. 

FrequeMitly, we find ^^he English of Indian students will contain 
pronouncjdtion patterns and rules^pf sentence for*m which are char- 
acteristic of their tribe'b Indian language. This happens even if the 
students themselves are not speakersi of that language and do not 
use the language in daily conversation. As you see, Mr/Chairman, 
we. are concerned that^many amendments proposed would seriously 
endanger the Indian program^. We have other concerns that we 
Will .submit for the record much more broadly, but we wanted to 
' detail at least some of^r-concerns for the record. 

We would be happy answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following material submitted by Mr. Andrade follows:] 
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Additional concerns of the National Congress of y«rican Indians regarding 
proposed changes in Title VII, Bilingual' Education Act» include the following: 

l. The proposed anendoents s^eo to be Dotivate^ by an assunptlon — - 
that Title VIZ, as currently operated, allows projects to use only 
a single language arts strategy In the renedlation of L.E.P. students. 
This assuJDplion Is not consistent with the i^acts , at least in so far 
as Indlan-orlented Title VII projects ar^ concerned/ Transitional 
bilingual education . In Indian country, Includes prograns where 
English language Instruction Is given prlcaary weight, with native 
language Instruction used to reinforce English-based Inforraaclon; 
as well as projects vheVe clrassroon Instruction is carried out In 
the ancestral language, with English used as a focus' for language • 
arts development and nothing caore; as well as projects where 
native language asi well As Engllf^h language serves as the media 
for instruction and the target for language arts development . You 
asust reoccsber that 'there arc over 200 different and distinc^ Indian 
Idn^tiages still spoken in the United States; this Deans, at miniciun, 
cjore than 200 different olxtures and balances between IndlanT^nd 
English, language fluencies exist in "Indian country". Such conditions 
Inescapibl^y call for varieties of solutions to ^tudent language-related 
jdac"^tional needs. Title VII, as currently designed, has proven Itself 
no be sufficiently flexible to respond ^o local needs In locally 
^ appropriate terns. NCAI would <liate to see this flexibility become 
. altered* by such unrccssary' proposals as the recocs)cnded shift in 
Title VII .emphasis from true bilingual education to English-only 
^ language InstrOctign. 
^ 2. :||^I i% opposed to the proposal tjo amend section 703 (a)(4), so that 
, LEA'syWlll not be required. to use any particular .approach — I.e. will 

' not'b^ required to use a BILINGUAL approach — ii\ the remediation of 

the language arts needs of»-L.E"P. students. It l3*c]t<i«^^ that ESL \ 
5 strateglcii, however 'Intensive' they may be , *ire iiot sufficient to 
i&cet the language arts needs of Indian students. As note earlier 
in th*e testimony, Indian students h^ve been subjected to intensive ESL 
* ' for years, and the Indian English problett remains with u*. NCAI' does 
. . n<yt -want to see the school districts set free to reverse rccyjnt trends 
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and return to archaic Instructional strategics. NCAI does want to 
see the aost appropriate language arts strafegy employed in each 
situation, to guarantee that student language needs arc actually 
addressed by the language arts prograo in the school. NCAI endorses 
the contlnue*d use of current praCtic/> — hrvirig the proposal developed 
by school disjtrlct and parental authority, and requiring that the 

• parents sign-off on the proposal as a requirement for submission to 
OBEMLA. Parental involveacnt In the. selection of the language arts 
program is critical; for Indian students, this is the closest the 
law gets to Tribal oversight over the Title VII program and NCAI 

, does not wane to see that oversight altered. Hence NCAI does NOT 
want to see school districts given ^he authority to design program 
of bilingual instruction under their own authority; and thisds why 
XCAI opposes this so-called 'flexibility' nove which the Administra- 

* 

tion has endorsed^*:^ 

. NCAI sees no point in adding a one-year llnitation to student partici- 
pation In Title VII programs. The Act as currently itsplctaented 
requires the use of entrance and exist criteria. And if OBEMLA 
monitered prQjccts more caref^illy, to ensure that projects actually 
applied entrance and exit criteria to the student populations these 
projccc*^ are serving, there mlgHt not be so many reported instances 
of "fraud" a^ "abuse" of Title VII funds fcy school districts. Tightening 
that aspect of project activity, combinad with closer involvement of 
parental and Tribal authorities in the whole roonitering process ^ will 
deal 6lth the issue the "one year rcstruction" tries to addt^ess. 

. NCAI is most (^nccrncd about the data base which has generat^cd so caany 
of these proposed alterations In Title VII. The so-called ."Dc'Kantcr" study 
wantonly neglected to look at the Indian coaponcnt of Title VII activity; 
had the researchers done so, they would have seen abundant evkldcncc 
that Title VI I contributes, and^can continue to contribute, to the 
schooling of L.E.P. students. Several witnesses cited the AIR study 
and its attacks on Title VII effectiveness. NO WITNESS chose to mention 
the conponcnt of the AIR study which dealt directly with Indian projects; 
Marie Batiste and her staff prepared a report looking at non-European 
languages served by Title VII. 'They find nothing but praise for the 
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work which Title VU ts dotnj liythe Indian, Aslan^'^d^Paciflc 
Island contexts. NCAI Is not going to argue that there are no problems 
In tho Icplenentatlon of bilingual education under Title VII. But NCAI 
IS going to demand that, If Congress undertakes any revision qf the 
progran. Congress give full attention to the whole of the work being * 
done by the progran and not to only a sfngle part of it. NCAI fought 
to obtain the right to give testinony before the Subconralttee during * 
\be Hearings. Title VII provides educational services to Trites. Therefore, 
Tribes have a right to have their concerns voiced for the record when 
changes In services are to bediscussed, NCAI will continue to fight to 
preserve the services which Title VII is currently providing to Tribes- 
And we appreciate the opportunity extended to us by the Subcooaittee 
to place theae concerns in the record at this tine. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Andrade. 

We do have some questions. We would again ask the people who 
are questioned to be as brief as they can, consistent with an ade- 
quate answer. I keep reminding rfiyself what Calvin Coolidge used 
to tell both the General Assembly of the Commonwealth^of Massa- 
chusetts and later on, the U.S. Congress. "Be brief, above all 
things, be brief 

Mr. Torres, in Laxi v. Nichols, the Supreme Court explicitly 
ayoided mandating one method of satisfying a child's educational 
rights under title VII of the Civil Rights Act. My question is, why 
should the Federal Government only fund one instructional ap- 
proach under title VII? % . 

Mr. Torres. I do not think, that our organization has taken a" po- 
sition that it should fund only one approach. It is concerned that 
there is a misconception that we are advoc'&ting a separatist move- 
ment by advocating that bilingual ^education be prescribed to chil- 
dren with limited English speaking abilities. We simply want that 
to be the law, that flexibility be there to provide that, and that 
^ there be no attempts to try to do away with that concern. 

Trying to be v^y brief— and I appreciate that the lights are not 
op^for the respon;fes— we heard on Friday and we heard today the 
concern that this is a very dangerous ,niove to the country. Under 
no circumstances lias our organitotion or, for that matter, I think, 
any other organization at this table, ever advocated a mainteinance 
program. It has always been the need to be able to prepare the 
child to be fully integrated in American society, and .bilingual edu- 
cation is the best instructional tool proven thus far to accomplish 
that aim. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. Let the Chair say that in an^^ case 
where you consider you have insufficient time to . present ' an 
answer here, the Committee will be glad to have you expand the 
answer in writing, if you care to do so — within, vve hope^ a rea- 
sonable'length of time. 

* The next question. Dr. Tucker, is directed to J^ou. You have ex- 
pressed unequivocal support for the bilingual education ^s a viable 
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educational approach^or language minority students. Yet in your 
comnaent on the then proposed Lau regulations, you indicated: 

The Center does not, however, believe it is appropriate or useful to prescribe only 
one educational option for all youngsters. 

You later stated, quoting again: 

"The important point is.that the local school system* working together with teach- 
ers and parents, who must be given an active voice in educational decisions, to be 
able, in our view, to develop educational programs to meet the needs of a rapidly 
changing student body. >♦ 

Your remarks create the impression that you are not wedded ''to 
only one method for educating language minorities. Is that true? 
Also, would you endorse the concept of a ''Language Minorities 
Educational Opportunit}^ Act," which would fund alternative ap- 
proaches to minority language student education? 

Dr. Tucker: That is a several-faceted question. Let me; try and 
sort out several of the approaches. The statement in this morning"'s 
testimony, that we do affirm uneqiiivocal support for bilingual edu- 
cation as a viable feducational approach for langfiage minority 
youngsters, does stand and is accurate. We, however, as noted in 
the comments at the time of the proposed Lau regulations, wanted 
to, make 3ure that the implementation of educational programs or 
innovational programs take^into account the realities oi a local 
school district We were concerrTed, for example, that in situations 
where th^re are extremely snrall nuThbers of youngsters from di- 
verse mother tongue groups in the ^me classroom, it may not be 
feasible, nor practical, to iniplement a program for two speakers of 
language X, three speakers of language Y, and one speaker of lan- 
guage Z. Likewise, we were concerned about the situation of the'^llfe 
^ immigratfon of large numbers of refugees from various parts of 
Southeast Asia, i*or example, the Hmong refugees from Southeast 
Asia, who come from a marginally literate," if not a preliterate soci- ^ 
ety, who are only beginning now to have available^ to therrr a stand- 
arci orthography, materials, and so on. We took c'ognizaijce of a va* 
riety of circumstances in 'which it was simply Tiot possible or feasi- 
ble to offer bilingual education as an alternative of choice. When f 
conditions permit, when there are numbers of youngsters available \ 
who share a mother tongue, when there are materials available, we - 
certainly do recommend bilingual education as an educational al- 
ternative of^choice. ^ ' 

With*respect to your latter question, dealing withra language mi- 
nority education act, I would*, of course, l^ave to know more about 
that, and it is certainly something which we would study very care- 
fully and would be prepared to respond in writing to. ' ' 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. Dr. Tucker. 

Dr. Llanes, you indicate that doing a summary of bilingyal edu- 
cation effectiveness at this*time "would be like sending a case to 
the jury before ohe side'haa had a chance to present its^vidence.** 
Therefore, don*t you think that Congress, in funding only transi- 
tidnal bilinguJl education under title was moving prematurely 
and without proper evidence when tbe.act was passed. 

Dr. Llanes. When th^ act passed, tfTere was a proyision called, 
part C of the act, to fund research, and no research was funded by 
Congress— until very recently. These studies take time. 
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The investment made at this time is so large, the information 
fQrthcaming sg great, that it would take several months after they 
are published before we can have a synthesis of what is in there. 

The Bilingual Education Act was experimental. You wanted to 
experiment with a form of transitional bilingual education and you 
wanted to evaluate Tts-t outcome. You have experimented with a 
form of transitional bilingual education, but yott have not evaluat- 
-ed its outcome. 

On May 24 and 25, we will hold a colloquium a^t Cal State Uni- 
versity, and we wilLtakea look at about 12 of these 48 studies that 
are now^ read>, and then wi? wi)l publish a preliminary set of find- 
, ings But the final findings, the ones that answer every qu&tion 
that is^ legislatively interesting, will not come until 1984. I am 
sorry, but that is the way. in which we have fashioned the act, and 
the bureaucracy has worked"it through. 

This evidence which Dr. Tucker speaks to is very reliable, and it 
does -point to the fact that bilingualism and bilingual, education, 
\vhen the> go hand in hand provide enhanced cognitive skills. Yet 
they are all hejd without any ^rt of official sanction or approval, 
these works of individuals and works of States. 

So, yes, we must wait until the money you "have paid. for these 
studies begins to pay off. 

Senator StafTord. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Let me address a question now to all of you. I would ask this. 
Man> of >ou have made the claim that certain studies of bilingual 
education improperly use evaluations of programs in foreign coun- 
tries. In particular, some of you have said that the Lambert study, 
in Montreal should not be applied to the U.S. experience. Yet at 
the same time, some of you have cited other foreign studies to sup-, 
port the emphasis on only bilingual education in this country. 
Aren't you, I wonder, trying to have it both ways? Why should 
some foreign studies a^Jply and not others? ' ' ■ , 

Dr. Llanes. If I may, the study in Canada is presented as evi- 
dence of immersion, in the DeKanter/Baker Report. Yet immersioa 
i{> described as a system where no home language is used. And we 
have just 'heard from one of the principal'investigators of that 
btudy that two languages were i^sed. So we object to the classifica- 
tion of the study, not to its results. * * 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. • 

Dr ('UMMiNS. I would like to take the opportunity to address 
that question. I do not think any of this meant to imply that the 
St. Lambert stud> or an> of the studies abroad were irrelevant to 
the bilingual education data in the States. Any evaluation of a bi- 
lingual program will provide information which is relevant to 
other situations. But you have got to be careful about just whatsis 
generalized. And I think the principles underlying the success of 
the St. Lambert Program and other bilingual programs abroad are 
identical to the principles underlying the success of bilingual pro- 
grams for language minority students in Canada, insofar as pro- 
granij) which promote what is called an additive farrp of bilingual- 
ibm, oiifc^ where two languages are acquired and' maintained and de- 
veloped, develops high lavels of academic skills for both language 
minorit> students and for majorit> language students. There is a 
lot of evidence that this it> a cognitively and academically enriching 
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form of bilingualism. That is one thing which I think we can gener- 
alize very clqarly. 

Another aspect of the St. Lambert program which can be gener- 
alized is that the kids in Canadian ot American immersion pro- 
grams who come from majority language backgrounds tend to have 
very high levels of academic readineife when they^go into the pro- 
gram; their first language is not threatened, they have had a lof of 
exposure to literacy in the home, and because they have this good 
base in their first language, they are able to survive very well an 
immersion experience. 

In the American situation, that background very often is not 
available to language minority students, and because they do not 
have a good basis in their first language on entry into the program, 
or they do not have a good basis in literacy-related skills on entry 
to the program, they do rtot have the capacity to assimilate aca- 
demic or literacy-related skills in English. 

So I would contend that the principles underlying the success of 
the St. Lambert and other programs are identical to the principles 
underlying the success of programs for language minority pro- 
grams in the States. 

Dr. Tucker. I would like to note also that what does generalize 
directly from the Canadian experience and in particularly from the 
St. Lambert study, but also" from others with which Dr. Cummins 
has been associated, is the method of inquiry. The method of in- 
quiry does generalize and is relevant to our questions here in the 
United States, and above all else, one of the criterial attributes of 
the method of inquiry was that it was longitudinal and it was criti- 
cal. If one looks in the United States,. one finds evidence from the 
Navajo commjinity, as one of the communities that was alluded to 
this morning, where in Rock Point, the results of a careful longitu- 
*dinal and em.pirical evaluation demonstrate pretty convincingly for 
me that^ Nav^jo-sjie^ing youngsters w|;io had an opportunity to 
participate in Jbilingual education programs not only developed 
Navajo fluency and facility and ability to read and write Navajo, 
wHich' yv^s important to their parents, but in addition, as they 
moved through and-'conjpleted' th^ir elementary schoolin'g, they 
outperfornied on measures of English achievement, their Navajo 
cpunterparts w.lio had been immersed or submerged in English 
.throughout. - - ' ^ . . ' 

The AIR s^tudy was nrot a longitudinal evaluation of the pfCcacy 
of bilingual education. . . 

Senator Stafford, Thank ybu, Dr.*Tucl;er.'-' ' ^ \ 

Mr. Andrade, did you want to answer here?'] wafe* about, tq .ask 
you a question, in any qy^nt. * . ' C j . 

' Mr. Andhadk. Yes, M^r. Chairman. Urffortunately, tHere ar^ not 
many studies done on American Indian arts or American Indian 
language. The Navajo study, the Rock Point study, is critical. 1 
guess we would have to point back at something called the Merfi- 
man stddy, done in 192H, approximately, that said that the total ef- 
fects of the education system upon American Indian children are 
probably the most disastrous thing in history. 

I would also point, in mentioning the Navajos, just this year, the 
Senate commended the Navajo speakers for beihg of tremendous 
assistance during World War 'II for what they called the Navajo 
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"code talkers/* Yet, we turn around now, and as we mentioned in 
the testimony, there is some kind of attempt to totally throAv that 
out. And I am not so sure, if they were good during World War II, 
what happened to us in the last 40 years, why, that language being 
protected and enhanced and continued on through language arts 
instruction is wrong. The fact that they knew both English, they 
could translate into Navajo, and they were proficient in both lan- 
guages during the war was very critical to the war effort of the 
United States. 

I do not want to see us go back to war to protect language arts, 
but the fact remains that there have not been sufficient studies 
done on Indian language. We would like to see some more done. 

think that th^y'would only show the effects as they did in 
Navajo, in Rock Point. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, sir. I am sure you are alluding in 
part to the fact that Navajo was used to communicate orders over 
the air on open mikes in Guadalcanal, the Solomon Islands, and 
some of the other fights out in the Southwest Pacific. I would ven- 
ture to say that quite a few American boys are alive today who 
would not have been, had that ability not existed. 

Could >ou, Mr. Andrade, describe a successful Indian bilingual 
education program for the record, or do it in writing, if you prefer 
to do it that way? 

Mr. Andrade.' Mr. Chairman, let me ask Dr. Leap, who has been 
running one, or working with one. 

Dr. Leap. I think we would like to dp that for the record. Senator 
Stafford. I would like to point out that sin^e we are talking 57 dif- 
ferent languages, it would be difficult to find one program that in 
any way would be typical. I think you will find whichever program 
you look at, the critical characteristic is tribal involvement, and 
that would be thB theme that any decription we present would un- 
•derscore. . ' • . ^ 

Senator Stafford. Why don't you, if you would care to, provide 
us with several descriptions of various programs that have been 
successful lor out record? 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Ch a rac Christie* of a successful Indian bilingual prograa 

* 

Several recently published essays (including Dr. Leap's 'i^rican Indian 
Language Maintenance", Annual Review of Anthropofegy / vol 10, ^pp. , 1982) 

have provided characterizations of Indian bilingual education projects. We 
would refer the Subcossaittee to the arguments in that essay and to the recently 
released report of the National Center for Bilingual Research,^ American Indian 
Language Education (Southwest Educational Research Laboratory, Loa Alamitos, CA) 
for background coraiacntary of» this question. ^ » 

Specific characteristics of successful Indian bilingual projfe^cts would 
include the following: • 

1. Tribal endorse:>ent and Tribal support. Indian bilingual programs 
cannot operate outside of the Tribal ailieu. Often language i5;sues are sensitive 
questions, treated as part of spiritual as well as cultural heritage. Decisions 
about language cannot be made unless Tribal authorities, ot-^their designates, 
help direi.t tht outcomes of the discussion. Otherwise, the school intrudes into 
Tribal sovereignty. ' ^ 

2. Diversity in the language arts focus. The overall goal of all 
Indian bilingual prugraras requires the programs develop the full range of language 
skills which will be expected uf Indian students in their daily lives. This raean4, 
ancestral'language skills development as well as English language skills develop- 
ment. Now clearly, the school does not have sole responsibility for this effort; 
language learning and language instruction ( informal and formal) happens in the 
home, the coiamunity, the neighborhood, and other Tribal contexts, as we I A as in 
oKjre English-oriented situations outside of the Tribal domain. Indian bilingual 
programs are co-participants,, with other insti.tutions, in the language arts 
education of Indian students. 

« . *'TbiU is thd reason why different programs demonstrate different kinds 
of commitDCnts to language arts instruction. The amount of responsibility the 
school ottist assume, and the amount of responsibility the school is pe^itted to 
assuoc, will vary extensively one situation to another. Some Tribes are interested 
in seeing Indian language literacy developed, as a goal in its own right and as a 
foundation for developing literacy in Pinglish. Some Tribes want to sec training 
in reading and writing focused exclusively on English skills developoont, since 
the absence of a traditional literary base makes it seem unlikely that a moder^ 
literacy base will emerge within contemporary Tribal culture. These are not con- 

. " ) 
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tllcting. positions, tUcua arc different positions, each taotlvatcd by concerns, 
needs » and priorities specific to local. Tribal conditions. Successful Indian 
bilingual programs have to give rise to a variety of language arts foci; no 
single language arts strategy can be expected to work with equal "effectiveness 
In all Tribal domaing. 

3. Lengthy start-up requlreaents. There are few effectively written 
grawaars o*f Indian languages and even fewer sets of taaterlals which can be 
used for oral (or written) language arts Instruction for these languages. 
Recall — over 200 Indian languages currently are spoken In the United States. 
The amount of Information we DON*T have on these languages Is staggering; the 
reslstence of federal agencies — NSF» NEH, NEA, NIE, and the* like, to the Idea 
of giving support to Indian language research Is part of the reason for this 
situation. 

There are few certified, trained, or otherwise "professionally 
qualified" teachers of Indian language*. Tliere are qualified ^<^sons within 
the Tribal communities, if by qualified we mean persons the Tribe would trust 
with the responsibility of J'fonaal language education"; but usually these 
people have not have training In lesson pUnnlng» classroom management and 
other of the more formal aspects of schooling processes. 

Tests which measure student Indian language proficiency or^dlagnosis 
Indian student English language needs with any level'of accuracy have just 
begun to be developed. * 

Evaluation models which are sensitive to the multicultural problems 
faced by Indian students in EngMsh-oriented school setting have likewise Just 
begun to appear. ^ 

Bilingual projects are expected to have all of this In line — 
curriculum, materials, staff, assessment- devices* and evaluation strategies — 
before project activities begin. 

Indian bilingual projects have to spend a considerable amount of 
their time, in the initial months of their operation at least, addressing these 
issues. Providing Instruction to targeted students^ cannot be sacrificed during 
this period. Still » the overall Impression Is that in the initial phases, Indian 
hUtngual projects are cpnfuaod, disoriented, and lacking In success. Tills is 
a false lmpres«lun. Tlie success of an Indian bilingual project Is not something 
which can be measured within the early stages of project operation. 
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^ A. Complex funding base. No »lngle source provides support for 
Indian student language nee(fs exclusively. No single source Is cocaaitccd 
by legislative mandate or regulation to provide support in this area. Tribes , 
an^ school districts servl^ig Tribes are therefore forced to 'shop around', 
aatchlng needs evldenctd j^lthin tlie target popularion agdinst categories 
for which funding froa particular sources Is available. This has meant. In 
aany cases, that one project wiir be support by funds from several sources. 
, Federal, state, local. Tribal, other public and private nx>nies may all com- 
bine to support these efforts^ Volunteered time, labor, energy, and talent 
will nlso play a critical role in project operations; the "hidden dollar 
value" of those contributions adds to the complexity of the financial base 
off of which all of these projects arc required to operate. 

There arc several reason why several such sources may jointly support 
a single Indian bilingual effort. Firsts because the number of studegiis in 
an Indian school or school district may be small, funds provided under 
per capita tocnna ( e.g. "Title I' funds, for cxatoplc) nay not generate 
enough revenue to absorb much of the costs of program operation , '^supplementary 
funding In those Instances Is essential to project operation. Second, the 
dlycrslty of cdscs and expenses ( see discussion, point 3, above) nay force 
s project to seek support from several sources, since restrictions on the 
use of funds from one source may prevent the project from obtainfng full 
support for Its expenses from n single program. Federal restrictions preventing 
"hard research" dollars from being used for "applied" purposes, or "program 

support" funds from being directed toward basic research needs are two examples 
of the situation. Third, since Indian student language needs arc not treated 
as a high prlolrty or pressing national need ^y an^ federal agency ( Including 
BIA), Tribes often arc negotiated out of a large percentage of the funds they 
need for basic operating costs, requlrlr^g projects to seek supplemental funding 
to keep basic program operations Intact. 

5. Emphasis on teacher training and staff development. The situation 
detailed in point 4, in sua, means that Indian bilingual programs always operate 
at the very edge of financial disaster. Special needs of these projects combined 
with the precarlousncss o[ ifltqlr funding base creates a situation of extreme 
dependence on external revenue. Tribes being restricted in their taxation 
powers, Indian students living In most cases on tax--free federal 'trust land', ^ 
and other fiscal priorities In local school districts further restrict the 
security of funding base and program operation monies each fiscal year. 
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Tribes and school districts are nwareiLMfchls situation. The 
uncertainty It creates has led many school dls^^Ets ( and many Tribes) to 
resl^^^f forts by parents or educators to set ''Ult^nnovatlv'e prograns in local 
classroons* T^bes and school districts simply are nor prepared, financially 
.or managerial ly, to ^ssurae the responsibility for such programs once external 
funding ends. 

Thl9 Is why almost every Indian bilingual project currently In 
operation s^ems to place great emphasis on staff developraen t , usually by 
Integrating a teacher training/certification component Into the basic 
operation of the program itself. Teacher training, leading to the BA degree 
and to certification according to state standards, produces a cadre of 
Individual* who can function as teachers of bilingual and bicultural education 
within the regular ^classrooa. If hired by the local school district, their 
presence In the school guarantees that a ^bilingual initiative will continue, 
even If funding for specif Ically bilingual teaching efforts Is temlnated. 
A properly trained bilingual teacher can Integrate bilingual Instruction 
Into every component pf the classroom Instruction and the local curriculum, 
oerely by applying his/her knoweldge of both language and both cultures to 
%he lesson plan development process. Termination of federal funding may 
eliminate a special program, but termination of funding will not eliminate 
the apakers ability to think and talk In two languages, or the trained 
speaker's acquired skills In applying bilingual perspectives to all phases 
of the stxidehts' education. 

6. Recognized dependence on externally based technical assistance. 
Few Tribes have sufficient technical expertise within their own ranks to be 
able to supply all of the skills development which an Indian bilingual project 
(and project staff) require for effective operation. Reliance on personnel 
from other aourccs universlt les* technical assistance and' resource centers, 
profit and non-profit research and development agencies, and the like — • 
ha^ therefore become an Integral pact of Indian bilingual project operation. 
Some Tribes are not content with this dependency and take active sifeps to 
transfer knowledge fron outsldo^kto inside the Tribal domnln^!i>.^j<^n as the 
staff for the purpose can be located and trained. Other Tribes prefer to 
maintain contract ties with external agencies, expecting then to supply 
services when Trlhal needs and priorities requiAe and expect them. The point 
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ia: the complexity of tasks facing an Indian bilingual project oeans that 
technical aaalatance Isaue cannot be avoided. And unless sources for technical 
^ assistance arc available for projec^purposes, project success Is highly unlikely 
regardless of the level of concitmcnt the Tribe or the school brings to the 
endeavor. 

7. Inter-Trlbal Infomatlon exchange. This Is one reason why most 
Indian bilingual projects quickly develop strong ties with other bilingual pro- 
grans In their area, especially programs operating In terms of Tribal language 
needs or Tribal cultural perspectives. While a national Indian bilingual education 
organization has yet to re-appear (there was one,^the Native American Bilingual 
Education Conference, operating froa 1973 - 1^77), regional and national meetings 
like that of the National Association for Bilingual Education (NABE) as well'al^ 
the.continuing patronage of^natlonal Indian organizations like NCAI . the National 
Indian Education Association, and the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
(NACIE) all help provide channels through which exchange of information between 
projects con be effected. Staff visits to other sites, sharing of newsletters, 
exchange of curriculum materials* recomnendations of effective workshop leaders 
and on-site specialists — these are only a few of the ways in which Indian 
bilingual projects work jointly with other projects to Secure the strength of 
all projects* overall. 

These are only a few of the cliaracteristlcs of effective Indian bll Ingual 
programs. But the coinnents are sufficient to suggest several Important truths 
about Indian bilingual education and Title VII's Involveoent In Indian bilingual 
•education. First, to return to a familiar theme: diversity; no projects are 
the same or can be expected to be so. Each project has Its own needs and u^jjj^ 
out Its 'own solutloi^ to Its needs. Second* tribal control ; because the languages 
at Issue here are Indian languages, -^projects cannot operate without Tribal 
Involvement. The strongest projects are those where Trlba and school have 
developed the strongest working relationship; 'the weaker projects show weaker 
and less developed relationships* accordingly. Third, Enf^llsh language goals. ^ 
Obviously, Indian bilingual projects will contain an Indian Innguage arts focus. 
. But no project ever denies the Importance of effective' Engl Ish fluency or the 
role that the school must play In securing English fluency for Indlan^students. 
Paradoxically* then, even the most Tribal of Indian language projects always 
contains a visible and viable English language arts component. To eliminate the \ 
English component would mean that the school was totally Intruding on things 
Tribal communities have maintained under their own Initiatives for years; few m 
Tribes appear willing to see the school, or any external agency, take on that 
touch re»pon.lbllUy for something that Is as essential to^ the life of the 
Tribe Itself. 
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Senator Stakkoki), One. final question, which agkin,. I will ask 
you all to respond to if you care to, and that is this. Titla VII part . 
C has initiate^ research in on}y native language. bilingual educa- 
tion What would he your Views of expanding part C toYund re- 
search into other methods of instructing^ language minority stu- 
dents, such as ESL and immersion? . . ' 
■ Dr Llanes If I may, the transitional' Bilingual Education Act 
w^S mdeed the subject of the study. The methods used to carry out 
instruction throughout the United States vary widely. There are 
Studies on first and second language. acquisition th^t are partj)f 
^ the part C agenda tight nQw. ' ^\ 
What there is, not, is a direct comparison Qf program effects be- 
tween a variety of methods that is longitudinal, as Dr.' Tucker 
pomts out. and is alsQ at the'^same time ge^ographically complex 
that IS, It has samples from all parts of the United States. That has 
not bten done. I thijnk that would be an excellent idea There are 
'innumerable methodological problems. 

But the- most important thin§ is the fact that the studies that 
have been reviewed in places like DeKanter/Baker look at 1-year 
elfects, and as Senator Huddleston said, the average of these pro- 
grams was 1 H It is clear that'bilingjual education is like a 4-minute 
egg, Senator And if you .do^o't leave the 4-minute egg for 4 min- 
utes mside a. pot, and break it open at the end of the first minute, 
it just does not yield the^ame results. 
Senator Stafford. Is there further comment? 
Dr Cummins I think eve^rybody .would have to agree with the de- 
sirability of well -con trolled longitudinal studies which compare dif- 
ferent ajternatives I think oneiof the things that mo^^ researchers 
are very cognizlint of at this stage is the necessity to avoid facile 
definitions of programs, and that this is one of the main critiques 
that have been made of the Baker/DeKanter report, \n that they 
lump under transitional bilingual education programs which vary 
enormously and the tei:m becomes absolutely meaningless. I think ' 
the studies that would be funded would have to include a careful 
description of what is actually happening in the classroom soUhat 
meaningful conclusions ciin.be drawn But Pthink a comparison of 
different program results for different kinds of students is essential 
for mf'aningful decisions to 'be made in this area. 
Senator Stafford, Dr. Tucker? \ " ^ ^ 

I)r Tu('KKR We woiild favor the impleraentation of the broadest ^ 
.possible research agenda, but would si«iply urge that no precipi- 
tous^changes in legislatjon occur until the results of such research ^ 
are known, ^ . ► ^» ' ^ 

SqnatoR Staffoui). Any further comment? 

Mr TOKKKS Jf I may, just for the record,.! would just bring to ' 
the attentipn of the chairman that* should there .be any attempts in - 
the budget or appropriation process to attach any of the substan- . 
ti^^e provisions oinhe administrations bill or Senator Huddleston s ' 
bill.^that this subcommittee c6nvene*hearings once again to go oA'v 
those proF)Osed changes, beca|5>e it .would be a very inappropriate 
action 16. be , takings insofar'^ as proposing :<stibstantive changes 
through the budget or the ap^)rppriations process. So we would 
hope that the subcommittee worfd^be cognizant of those f)ot,ential 
eflorts and convene another hearing to discuss more in depth any 
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of the specific provisions that are being attempted to be attached to 
the budget or appropriations bilL We would appreciate that. 

Senator Stafford. Gentlemen, we appreciate your help for the 
subcommittee. J can assure you that the other members who are 
not here this morning will be studying the testimony and that they 
join me in expressing gratitude to you for helping 'US with this 
rather thorny problem we are facing. 
Thajjk'you'^very much. , , a , - n i 

Dr. Cruz. Senator, on behalf of the National Advisory Council on 
Bilingual Education, we would like to submit this for the^ record, 

^'^enator Stafford. Without objection, we will make it part of the 

record, - ^ „ i 

(The information referred to follow^:] 
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NATIONAL AOyiS0IIY;:0UNCIL ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION, 

WAIKMOTOM. O.C ao»2 

AprU 26. 1S82 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COUHCa^ BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Tert1»ony to be pres€nt€dto The Senite Labor md Hunan Hcsources 
' * Subco'ii«1tt<e«n Educ*t1o^ Arts. Huainltleson Iftingual Educitton 
laproveaent Act 



«e the BCiibcrsof tlilNitfonil A dvlsoiy Council on Bftlnguil Educit5oM*pre$ent1ng the 
vasj linguistic resources and cuHunl <J1versity of the Awerican N^t1o^ ¥hfcti enrich the 
fitness of our soctety, ire b<re t6<f*y to stJrtongly oppose the proposed Bflinguil 
EtfucitlonTiiprovenient Act of igSZj 

Khfle the overin $chooV«ged pdpulitlon In the United States Is prc^Jected to rise 16% by 
yc«r 2000. the popuUtion of Itnguige^ntaorlty students will riu by 40* during thft,$«ae. 
period. In IS Much as the jroaotlon of access and «quaTfty reiialns the princlpil federal 
responslwwty. It is Inconpatlble that the proposed Bilingual Education Act serves to deny 
educational. access, at nfnluauia. td ■ore than ,a ■mion children who are presently 
enrolled In our schools. 

The Bilingual Education Act 4s la ended in ig78 provides the flexlbflfty needed to 
successfully in pie nent different nodels of bilingual education Instruct^o. The proposed 
aa end Bents Intended to be aore flexible. In fact deny the basic principles of bllinguil 
education by perBtttlnj fnstojctlon utilizing only English as a Second Language (ESL) and 
English language lnn^lon programs. It ^ould iho further curUil the educational 
services and lower educational standards as aandated by previous congresslonjl action. 
Effective education can only take place when teacher and child share a coiroon language. 

Khile the above addresses the problems associated with the proposed anendroents to the 
existing Title vn of the Elementary md Secondary Education Act, we would welcome the 
invitation of the subcommittee to provide amendments that would Indeed enhance 
educational opportunity and Increase flexibility, without dropping 4he native, language 
requirements. ^ ^ 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON BtLINQUAL EDUCATION 

us Oe^AMTMCMT'OftOUCATiOH 
WASHMOTON, O.C, 20*0^ 




Whereas, The Nitlonil Advisory Council on Bilingual Education (NACBE) h«s 
reviewed the Biker/de Kint«r Report entitled; 'Effectiveness of Bilingual Educat^n: A 
Revlew.of the Literature," and 

Whereas, The National Advisory Council on BlllnguaUducation has also stuped the 
respective analyses of the Aeerican Psychological Ass<$cfat1on, the Office of Civil Rights 
(Legal Standards and Policy Branch), Dr. Steven Arvizu et tl, Sacraaento State 
University, and Dr. Stan Seldner, The National College of EducatiorC and ^ 

Whereas, ui^e Independent arfd objective studies hav« noted that the Baker/de 
Kanter Report is of questionable scientific quality and thus misrepresents and/or ignores 
the docunented successes cf many Bilingual Education prograas which have Increased 
- the English competency of L£P studeots* ThereforCr 

Be it Resolved that the National Advisory Council On Bilingual Education: reject 
fBO$t,of the CQnclustons of the B^ker/de Kanter Report, question the advisability of using 
an unofficial-draft docuwent" as part of the decision making process In affairs concerned 
with language oinorlty education, and hereby reconn end that this report not be used to 
atfvise the public on the effectiveness of Bilingual Education, 

Be It further resolved, that this resolution and attached <fbcunentsbe distributed to 
* me nbtn of Congress and other key fornulators of natiorfiil education policy. 
% 

• Signed, 



fid a Gonzale^Qu^vedo, 
NAC8E - Chairpersoft 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCU. OJ^HINQUAL EOUCATtON 

oe^AKTllCKT Of COOCATIOM 
WAIHNOTON. 0 C MM 





HEMBERS 

Or. Arnhllda 6. Conzi1eZ'Quevedo--Ch«1rper$on 
Hrs. Atsuko Brewer 
Dr. Russell N. (Unpbell 
Dr. Roberto Cruz ' ^ 

Kr. Jose E. Oelgado, Jr. 
* Krs. NHda L. 6*rcii 

Mr. Richard A.»firesczyk, Sr. ♦ 
Dr. Seyoour Lachman 
Dr. David Machilis ^ 
MS. Carmen Maldonando 
Hs. LorelU LeDee* Marshall 

Mr. Paul Sandoval • ^ . 4 

Mr»f Haria Medina-Seidner 
Dr. pc4^cis T. Villectain ' 
Ms.* Carolyn Hong Chan ^ 

Senator Stafford. The Chair would now invite' the second and 
, final panel to come to the witness table. This panel will consist of 
Mrs. Esther Eisenhower, ESL program coordinator, Fairfax County 
public schools, Fairfax, Va.; Mrs. Delia Pompa, executive director, 
bilingual education, Houston Independent School District, Houston, 
i Tex.; Ms. Augustina Reyes, member, Houston School Board, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Ms. Phyllis Blaunstein, executive director. National Asso- 
ciation of State Boards of Education, Washington, D.C.; and Ms, 
Maria Lindia, director, bilingual education, Bristol, R.I. 

Once^gaii>, ladies, my apologies for asking you to stay within 
^the 5 minutes. You have heard of the 'TelUgrants*'; we are using 
-the "Pell stop-and-go system** this morning. / 

Before we begin, ladies, I would like to note that Senator Pell is 
particularly regretful that longstanding, commitments prohibit his 
appearance here, and I know he would want to be here to intro- 
duce Ms. Lindia, but circumstances prevented thkt^. 

I would suggest we go in the order in'tvhich you have beenJisted 
on- the program, and I would ask you to terminate iii the 5. min- 
utes. If you. do have a longer statement, it will fully app^tjjn the 
record as if read. 

, With that, Mrs. Eisenhower, you are at bat.^ 
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STATEiMENT OF ESTHER J. EISENHOWER. ESL PROGRAM COOR- 
DINATOR. FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. FAIRFAX. VA.; 
MRS. DELIA POMPA. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. BILINGUAL EDU- 
CATION. HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT. HOUS- 
TON. TEX;; MS. AUGUSTINA REYES. MEMBER. HOUSXPN 
SCHOOL BOARD. HOUSTON. TEX.; MS. PHYLLIS BLAUNSTEIN. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION. WASHINGTON. D.C.; AND MS. MARIA 
LINDIA. DIRECTOR. BILINGUAL EDUCATION. BRISTOL. R.I.. AC- 
COMPANIED BY JAMES J. LYONS. LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE AMERICAN COALITION FOR BILINGUAL EDUCA- 
TION. A PANEL 

Mrs. Eisenhower. Good morning. ^ 

In 1976. following the^Lau v. Nichols Supreme Court decision. 
Fairfax County was urged by OCR to adopt the preferred educa- 
tional approach, bilingualism. However, from the onset, the school 
system argued that local school districts needed flexibility in decid- 
ing the.best way to meet the educational needs of the students with 
limited English proficiency. ■ ' • 

We did not believe it was appropriate to prescrilje only one edu- 
"cational option for all youngsters, but rather, that school systems 
needed to consider carefully the linguistic cognitive, affective, and 
social needs of their students before deciding which option best 
meets the needs of different groups of youngsters. 

As. a result of an extensive systemwide needs assessment, the 
schodk^stem developed English as a second language program. 
This program has five different models for organizing instruction 
in the schools. The availability of these models allows students to 
davelop the ability to understand, speak, read, and write English, 
without neglect of subject matter achievement. 

For 4 long years. OCR and the school system engaged in negotia- 
tions concerning the contents of an appropriate instructional pro- 
gram. In the fall of 1980. OCR received and analyzed program and 
evaluation documents and conducted two onsite visits On the basis 
of this interaction, evaluation of the current program, and the 
achievement test scores of present and former students, OCR deter- 
mined that we were in compliance with title VI without having to 
adopt a bilingual approach. 

This settlement has been roundly praised by many»and vocifer- 
oustwlenounced by others.' Many of the opinions on both sjdes of, 
the' issues have J)een thoughtful and well reasoned. Unfortunately, 
there are those who are reported using our case as support for a 
decreased attention to the needs of the language minority students. 
Others cite the Fairfax program as evidence that bilingual educa- 
tion does not work or that an ESL program is better than bilingual 
education. 

This is ludicrous. We spent 4 long years trying to make a point 
that we did not believe that one instructional program is proper to 
meet^the needs of all LEP children, especially in Fairfax County, 
where oO different languages are represented. Therefore, we should 
be the last ones to say that we hav^ come up with a model that 
should be implemented universally. What we are trying to say is 
we have seriously assessed our students* needs; we nave come up 
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with an instructional model that works. Other school Systems 
should be allowed to teach LEP children in the methodologies that 
they deem best for their students' particular needs. 

For whatever reason, we have been deluged since the settlement 
with requests from school boards and school administrators for 
onsite visits, for copies of our a3ministrative rpanual and for tech- 
nical assistance. As a result of all this interaction, we are con- 
vinced more than ever of the need for a more effective use of the 
resources that Fairfax Count> and other school systems with suc- 
cessful programs, be it bilingual education, ESL or, immersion, to 
find out what the school systems have to offer to improve the in- 
struction of language minority students. There is a need for hard 
. evidence of the success and educational benefits of alternative 
teaching models. We believe this evidence will prove that certain 
groups of LEP students benefit most from immersion in English 
language classes, while others respond better to transitional pro- 
grams and still others to ESL programs. 

Unfortunately, there is not enough empirical evidence for com- 
parative research today — I think you heard Over and over again 
from the distinguished panel ahead of me— tp try to decide this 
matter objectively without the emotio^ialism that has dominated 
the issue up to today. 

We urge the members oi^ this committee and Congress to 
demand— not to recommend but demand — that the Department of 
Education Undertake a systematic documentation of the develop- 
ment, contents, and implementation of identified successful alter- 
native teachiijg models. I was heartened to hear Professors Cum- 

%mins and Tucker agree w^ith us in this area. 
We would like to see the presentation of these documented mate- 
rials in a usabfe, practical written format. I have spent months 
looking at materials that I humbly believe the best use for is to put 
them ii)^an incinerator and to provide heat for these hallowed 
Halls It is about time that we get something that we can use. 

I recommend a longitudinal study. The specific contents of this 
documentation should concentrate on five universal components. 
First, the philosophical commitment. The necessary tangible com- 
mitments of mone>, ef/ective leadership, top-to-bottom support. 
Second, a systemwide and individual needs assessment. 
Third. entr> exit criteria progress while in program monitoring 
btudenth after the> leave the program staffing, qualifications of the 
staff; pupil-teacHor ratios; assignments of the staff 

Fourth, varieties of instructional programs— rational and specific 
Lumponc'nts of these programs, scheduling of a teacher s day, stu- 
dent's day and the use of systemwide supportive resources. 

And. last, but not least, the relationship within the school system, 
the structural and functional relationship between the program 
iind other parts of the school system. I have seen too many pro- 
giams \(hich have become a system unto themselves. It is about 
time we Peiili/e that we cannot teach the children to drive on auto- 
tnatie while the rest of the world is driving stick shift. ^ 
Thank you. ] ^ . ^ 

Senator StakF'okd. Thank you very much. 
fThe prepared statement of iMrs. 'Eisenhower follows:) 
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Coiaatncs dtlivcrtd by 
Either J» Elsenhower ^ 

Fairfax Councy Public Schools (FCPS) Is a large suburban school 
syscea vlch approxlaacely 127,000 students. It is a diverse county. 
Much o£ the county can be characterized as suburban* Part of the eastern 
end has the characteristics of an urban area: the population is econ- 
oalcally and ethnically diverse, student enrolloent 1^ declining, and 
business and Industrial centers have developed. Part of the western 
end has characteristics of rural and snaXl-tovm Aoerlca. This Is the ^ 
developing area, with new houses being btillt and student enrol Intent 
growing. 

Since 1976, Increasing numbers of language alnorlty students have 
enrolled In the school system. At present, approximately 4,000 have 
United proficiency in English, Their ability to use English varies. 
Sooe are almost bilingual, while oChers have little or no facility 
wich English: Among these students, over fifty different first languages 
are represented. Spanish, Vietnataese, and iCorean are the most frequently * 
spokan language^. Most schools have limited concentrations of any 
language group. Although a small number of students are children of 
diplomats or professionals who are in Fairfax County temporarily, most 
students in the English as a second language program (ESL) are children 
of immlgrancs^'lmd refugees. Traditionally, these students have attended 
schools in their native councry and are literate 1-n their native languages. 
However, beginning in 1979, an. increasing number of the students who have 
enrolled have lltcle formal schooling and are nonliterate or Semiliteratc 
in cheii^ native languages. 

In 1976, following the Lau vs. itichdls Supreme Court decision ,.,FCPS. 
was urged by the Office of Civil Rights to adopt the preferred bilingual 
education approach. However* FCPS argued that the tau decision allowed 
greater local flexibility in deciding the best way to meet the educational 
.needs of students with United English proficiency (LEP). FCPS did not 
believe It was appropriate to prescribe only one educational ^ption for 
^ all youngsters; but rather than local school systems needed to consider 
carefully the linguistic, cognitive, affective, and social needs of the* 
LEP population before deciding upon the optlon/s (such/as various types ^f 
bilingual education, Englith as a second language) which best oeec the 
needs of different groups of youngsters. 
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As a result of an extensive sysceis^lde needs assesstaenc, FCPS has ^ 
developed an English as a second language prograa. This prograa has 
five jllffe rent c»dels for organizing Instruction In the schools.- The 
availability of ^hese »>dels allows students to develop the ability to 
understand, apeak, read, and write English so chey can participate actively 
and effectively In the regular English Instructional prograa. Furthirswre, 
they assure a steady and rapid acquisition o^ English without neglect 
of subject oatttr achlevetotot. 

For four years, OCR and FCPS engaged In negotlatlqns concerning 
tha contents of an appropriate instructional prograa that oeets the 
rcquireocnts of Title VI, the dvll Rights Act, and the Lau> decision , 
In the fall of '1980, OCR received and analyzed program and evaluation 
documents from FCPS, and conducted cvo on-site visits. On the basis of 
this inter^tlon, evaluation of the current prograa in FCPS, and the 
achievement teJst scores of present and former students, OCR deteralnea 
that FCPS was in compliance with Titl* VI without adopting a bilingual 
approach. 

this settlement has been rbJndly praised by many and vociferously 
denounced by others. Many of the opinions on both sides of the issues 
have been thoughtful and well-reasone4. However, thereui^re zhosL whd , 
are reported using the FCPS case as support for a decrease in attention 
given to the needs of the LEP students. Others cite -the FCPS program 
as evidence thit bilingual education does not work or that an ESL. program 
iSftbetter than blllngtial education. ' * 

For whatever reason, FCPS has been deluged" since the settlement with 
requests froa school boards and school administrators for on-site visits , 
for (foplei of its admii^lstrative nanual^nd available aacerials , and 
for technical assistance. As a result of this extensive ^nperaction with 
a large number of school systems, we are more than ever convinced of 
the need for a more effective use of the resources that Fairfax and 
other school systeme with successful programs have to 'offer to improve 
Instnicdon for LEP students. There Is a need for hard. evidence of the 
success and educational ben^tts of alternative teaching toodels. We 
believe. this evidence will prove that certain groups of ^anguage-oinority 
students benefit oost froa laaerslon In English , language classroons, while 
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rochers respond beccer co crtnsldonal programs, and still ochers\o 
conclQued Ins cruet Ion In bpth languages. Unfortunately, there is not 
enouglPespirical evi^^e from comparative research today to decide the 
aatter objectively » without the eiaotiojEta lists that has dominated the , 
debate on this issue. ^ 

We urge the oeobers of this subcooaittee to reconoend thtt Che 
Oepertaent of Education undertake a systeoatic documentation of the 
development, concents, and iopleiftentation of identified succesaful 
aicemaclvft teAcbing, models ; presentation of the docuaented materials 
in a useable, practical written format; and- finally the provision for 
technic&l assistance (when requested) in adapting these experiences 
toyWet the individual deeds of each local school system. 

The specific contents of such" a document^ation should concentrate 
on five universal components: , 

1. Philosophical Co™ tirTn^nr — This commitment assures che 
, academic success of the target population and the necessary 

tangible commitments of money, effective leadership, top^-CO"-/^ 
bottom support, and ^me £or curriculum preparation and staff 
-development. ' 

2. Systea/ide and Individual Needs Assessment — Systemwide needs 
assessments include methoid^ fpr identifying the target pop- 
ulation, for identifying the availability of needed inscructlonal 
resources J and for analyzing the iaiplenentation problems of a 
variety of instructional strategies. Individual needs assess- 
ments incltide the methods for Identifying potential students^ 
for th^prograa, for diagnosing individual needs, for placing 

» studentsVn appropriate programs , for assessing progress while 
^-^n the program* for detejmlning student readiness *to' leave the 

program, /and for monitoring students after they leave the program. 

3. Varietleii of Instructional Programs 7- Included in this section 
are the/ rationale and specific components of these prograos, 
details concerning* the scheduling of a teacher's and a student's 



day, i^ouping students, use of aides end volunteers, use of 
syscemvlde supportive resources, and finally the process of 
selecitlng or developing currlcular materials. 
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Scafflnx — This cooponenc susanarizes che hUcory and current 
scacus of Che following: quali£icacions for che scaff pupil- 
ceachcr ratios, assignnenc of scaff , che involveoenc of scaff* 
in che developoenc of che program, and che concinuous craining 
of che scaff In the implencacacion of che program. The variety 
of supporcive services, such as incerprecers, cranslacors, 
social service providers, psychologiscs, volimceers, liaisons 
wich parents, and accive connunltr groups, is also described. 
Relacionships Wi chin ch e School Svscgm ^ Oudined in chis • 
seccionare che struccural and funccional relacionships between 
che program and ocher parts of che school system, such as che 
regular instructional program, individual schools-, and agencies 
for scudent services,, research, and evaluacion. ^ 



t would like CO submic for che record a copy of Reporc pn English as 
a Second Language Protram. FCPS. 1980-81. Ic will be available on or 
J before Hay 1, 1982. I vill ba responsible for delivering a copy of 
^ chis (bcumanc co che subcomiccee. 

Senator Stafford. Mrs. Pompa, would you care fo go next? «^ 
^ Ms. Reyes. We are going to share the testimony. 1 will givfe an 
X)verview, and Mrs. Pompa will give the testimony. * 

We are from the Houston Independent School District. HISD is 
the sixth largest district in the country. We have 193,000 students. 
Thirty percent of our students are Hispanic; 28,000 are limited 
English proficient students. , v 

Houston has implemented bilingual programs since 1969, and we 
can gladly say .that many of our students are attending universities 
such, as Rice, Harvard, Universjtjgrof. Texas, and other universities . 
throughout Texas atid the United^tates. We^ would like to empha- 
size that we support the -dual language instruction witH the realiza- 
tion that alternatives be allowed when resources for dual language 
instruction are not available. 

The second item we would like to emphasize is that teacher 
training be a major emphasis, so that sufficient teachers can be 
trained, so that districts like Houston will be able to provide serv- 
ices to fulfill the needs of limited English proficient studentsfand 
finally, a personal care of mine, and that is that we all remember ^ 
that what we are all about is providing services for children in this \ 
country We know that children often are not'heard because they 
do not vote, and they are not properly advocated, I think. But I 
thjnk that if we would all keep that within the perspective that" 
what we are trying to do is provide a service for children in this" 
country. ; ^ 

■ Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. , . '° - 

Mrs* Pompa? * 
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... Ay a district representing over 28,000 limited Eng- 
t students, and as a district thMjias taken up a large 
costs of the bilingual program, rfeel that we are very 
speak as an important voice in the field of bilingual 



as Ms. Reyes said, we have an emphasis on dual Ian- 
IS, or what we have called transitional bilingual edu- 
5. We have provided English as a second language 
ients wherei^we do not have the resources! We have 
over 60 language groups in Houston, so many times, we do not 
have the resources to provide a dual language program. On 'a very 
limited basis, we are piloting an immersion program this year. \ ' 

1 would like to focus on the successes of these programs during 
my testimony — successes because lately, it has become fashionable ^ 
to deride bilingual education. . . 

In Houston in programs where we have utilized dual language 
instruction^ where children have been taught to read in their 
native language, and have speciFically Been taught English as a 
second language skjll, we have found through our district research 
that these children are on grade tevel or better in English and in 
their native language by the end of the third grade. This is not a* 
small feat for ajarge urban school district. ' . . ' 

In our ESL programs where we are able to provide support serv- 
ices such as some native language instruction, materials in the 
native language, a support systeqi of staff who speak the native 
language, and inclusion of the culture in that program, we have 
found that'the^children quickly catch up to other children of their 
grade level in English language skills. 

Why have these program^ worked? This is what we are con- 
cerned with and what vye are focusing on. They are working be- 
cause tne programs are consistent, because the community, the 
staff, the administration, and the children know what the goals of 
the^progranl are, they know what we are about, and there is no 
waivering or indecision as to what the goals of the teachers, of the 
administration, and the community are. They have worked because 
we have devoted time to these programs— time on task .They are 
not programs that have functioned for 1 year, and then we have 
changed our minds and throwp them, out the window We have 
given children time to succeed in English. 

We have heard the testimony earlier of notable linguists who 
have said that time is required to acquire any language, particular- 
ly a second language, that these are pedagcfeical principles that we 
^ must not forget. ^ 

They have also wot(ked, oUr programs, I ^believe, because they 
have a strong basis i;i research) research evidence. We do not un- 
dertake our programs lightly or on whims. We undertake programs 
which have been shown to work and where we have evidence,* that 
the programs ai\e best for children. 

This leads me to the concerns wo have with some of the propbsed 
amendments in the act. First of alK changing the definition of lim- 
ited English proficient student to include only those childi*en whose 
usual language is not English would severely^ cuVtuil services to 
many children who are not y^t at the academic level of literacy in 
reading and writing skills. We have 5,000 stich children in our dis- 

^ 9&.ftft5 0->*2 --:l2 
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trict who. on.ono definition, are limited English proficient; given 
the new definition, they would not be eligible for some of the serv- 
ices that they so desperately need. - 

Another concern we have is with the modification of the Bilin- 
gual Education Act to allow for approaches not using the native 
language Although we in our district.-do utilize such approaches, 
we utilize them because we do not have the resources to, serve all 
the students. 

It is my concern and. the concern of Ms. Reyes that if such word- 
ing is placed in the act, the issue will become one of local control 
versus educational equity, and we all know that that is not some- 
thing that we want to happen, I think in Houston, we are very jus- 
tified in providing the good programs and justified in speaking out 
a's representatives of interests who d.o believe in good education for 
Children My concern is that in sorfte local school districts, this is 
not the case Economic efficiency and other considerations will take 
oyer, and children will not feceive the best education possible. 
There should be some language in the legislation or in the guide- 
line's' which insure that children receive educationally sound pro- 
grams which do meet their needs. 

And our third concern as stgied before is that the cutbacks will 
severely .affect teacher training programs. In Houston and in 
Texas, we are experiencing a severe teacher shortage. This impacts 
greatly on bilingual programs, because we have a great shortage of 
bilingual te^achers. A cutback now would leave us even further 
behind than we are: We need an increase, 
^hank you for your time. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Mrs. Pompa. 
(The joint prepared statement of Mrs. Pompa and Ms, Reyes fol- 
lows:] 
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HEAftlNGS ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT \ 

• ; Testimony before th*e ^ 

United States Senate Labor and Human Resources Convnittee 
> Subcommittee on Education* Arts, and f^umanities 

April 26. 1982 

\ * 

» delivered by: 

Delia Pompa 
Augustlna Reyes 

Houston Independent School District 
Houston, Texas 

The Houston Independent School District (HISD), a large urba'n 
school district of approximately 200,000 students, has Identified 28,000 
chl-ldren of limited English proficiency (LEP), The greatest number of 
these students, 21,000, are Hispanic; there are 3,000 Indochlnese 
chlldreri; and 4,000 c'^illdren representing 60 other language groups. (It 
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Is projected that by 1985 over 50 percent of the sch 
enroUment will be Hispanic.) * 

HISD offers two major programs to serve LEP students. Students In 
kindergarten through grade 5 whose native language Is* Spanish receive 
dual language Instruction. In this program of transitional bilingual 
education, the students are taught new concepts In their native language 
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and known concepts are taught in English. Thus, students .learn to read, 

^ ' ^ • ' . ' / 

in their native language,,. Additionally, instruction is given in Englijh^ 

as a second langua;ge (ESL). . " ' , * , 

LEP students in kindergar^ten through grade 5 whose native language 

is not Spanish receive English as a second l^n^uage instruction for up 

t 

to three hours a day depending on their English profic4en(;y. Bilingual 

instruction is not offered for these children because of the )ack of 

'teachers who speak the more than '60 languages involved. - 

All LEP students in grades 6 through 12 receive ESL instruction up 

to t,hree hours a day depending on«iheir level of, English pr^oficiency, 

» 

They are scheduled 1n«to classes which require minimal language usage for 

the remainder of the ?lay. [Eventually, when their language proficiency 

permits, they are mainstream^ into the all-English curriculum. ' 

Although HISD recognizes the- t^jenefit of dual language instruction^ 

for many of its LEP students and supports the/^coQcept of transitional 

bt lingual education, ESL proigrams have had to be substituted for .somfr 

students yt the elementary Vevel fof* two reasons. Because of the large 
* . ' ■ 1 , ■ 

numbers of LEP studervts 1n tjie district and th^ varioi^^ languages spoken 
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Ijy'this gpQup*, it Is Impossible to develop a program of dual ^language 
iastructlon for each lEP student. Host languag^e groups are represented 
by fewer than 20 students. The first reason directly leads -to the 
second re'ason--the teacher shortage. 

In Texas, and In Houston specifically, w^are faced with an 
•nortnous shorUge of te»ch«rs» The very sptciallztd field of bilingutl 
education is directly impacted *by the general shortage of teachers. 
There is a dramatic ne€d to recruit and train potentially capable 
^1 lingual 'teachers. Presently, institutions of higher education are not. 
keeping up ]{J)(th the school district's demands < for 'bilingual teachers. 
One iiiust aJso recall that In the Houston area, the number of potential 

m 

LEP students promises to increisd yearly. ^ 

Despite sych exigencies as teacher shortages a'nd Urge numbers of 
students, bilingual education in Houston jfas worked and continues to 
show* success dally. In 'Classes where ^students are taught to .read in 
their native' language ^nd at the same time. receiVe English as a second 
language instruction, research showed students to be at grade leve? or 
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better In English reading at the third grade. This Is no small feat for 
a class of children In a large urban school district* 

In^schoojs where jESL instruction solely Is used to instruct LE? 
Chi Hren, several factors have been identified through dtstrict research 
efforts as necessai^ for a successful program. As in the case of dua'l 
language instruction, it fs important for. the teaclier„to be aware of and 
to utilize the culture of the student in teaching English as a second 
language. Inclusion of the student's culture helps to ease the child 
into learning in a second langgage. In many cases, some use of the 
native language is required. This is particularly true for young 
ch11drer|j6p children with a limited school experience. Native language 
support can take the form of\supplementary curriculum materials in the 
native language or the use of trans\aters/1nterpreters where available. 



Finally, success i.ry English' as a s^econd language , requires a multi- 
disciplinary approach. Rote exercises, drilj and practice, and abstract 
dialogues are devoid of raeaning for children^ learning a second 
language. Language instruction has tX) be delivered In a meanlng/ul 
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context to lead the child to discover syntax and vocabulary Irv a way 
that cl1cks*w1th other cognitive processes In hU head. This type of 
instruction requires varied materials and equipment; It requires a 
creative and wel lit rained teacher. 

Successful programs, for LEP children, bilingual Instructrlon or 
English as a second language, have three variables In common. P^f'st, 
they are consistently Implemented 0Vj|r: whatever time period Is necessary 
for the child to make the' transition Into the all -English curriculum. 
The community, the administration, and the teacJfers know the goals, know 
the strategies, and apply them In a manner which Indicate^ that they 
know what they are about. The various factors' which affect the rate^of 
learning a second language arfe considered and allowed for within the 
curriculum. Stemming from this overall consideration, is the second 
over-all factor— t'ime. Programs which work are given time to work. The 
research of such notable linguists as Lily Wong-Fillmore and Jim Cummins 
has shown, that time 'is needed for a child to acquire any language, par- 
ticularly a second language. Three or four years Is not an unreasonable 
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length of time fjor a child to develop the necessary skills for literacy 
jn a second language. Aga1n» this factor leads to another, the third 
and final. Programs which work for LEP children are based on sound 
research. 

The question is isked of us daily In bilingual education, by the 
press, by the comniunity, and b>y Either educators— Which works better: 
bilingual education or English as a second language? The answer is a 
timeworn ,truism for anybody in education, On^^an not compare apples 
and oranges. Bilingual education works for most of our LEP students, 
especially whe^je the resources , are* available to Implement a good 
program. Some dual language instruction is necessary, particularly when 
students are not literate in their natlV6 language, English as a second 
language works well for our older students who are literate in their 
native Unguaige given the support system which includes a cultural 
cooponent, sine supplementary materials in the native language, and 
meaningful functional language instruction, ' 
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As «"Jyg,practitroner Involved in the day to day -imp lem^ tat ion of 
bilingual education, I urge the Subcommittee to consider the following, 
consents: ^ ' ! . • 



0 The modification of the Act to allow for various approaches, 
'some not jitilizing the aative language, i s fraught with 
potential problefns. We must not allow services to LEP children 

to become an issue of educational equity versus local control* 

/ 

The Education Department must insure through legislation or 

through the regulatory process that school . districts imple/nent 

• the programs which best meet the needs of LEP students* Strong 

g'uidel ines should be issued and guidance be given to school 

m 

districts to help them decide which -method would work best in 
their cprnnunlty*. For example, when an .option other than dual 

language Instruction .is chosen by a school district, then the 

) . ' , ' ' 

English as a second .language program should includ'e supportive 
services, such as speakers 6f the child's native language who 
serve as teacher aides or tutors* 
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0 A change In the wording defiri.lng the-jtarget population of the 

/' " . / 

Bilingual Education Act would sev/re^y curtail services to 

millions of.LEP children who are .in need of special services* 

Is the goal of the Bilingual . Education 'Act economic efficiency 

or service to children? / 

- i 

-» 

f 0 Support from the Federal GovernmenU for teacher training 
programs for teaching LEP children Mn Instltiftlons of higher 
education and local e.ducat1on agencies must be continued. The 

need i$ still with us and is Increasing. 

Senator Stafford. Ms. Blaunstein? \ 

Ms, Blaunstein. Thank' you, Mr.'Ch9irma''n. 
^ My name is Phyllis Blaunstein. I am executive director of the 
National Association of State Boards of ^ucation, which repre: 
sents education policymaking bodies in nearly all States, U.S. Trust 
Territories, and the District of Columbia. I am very plrn'iHjiO hmr 
the opportunity to testify today on the future of title ^^l^^sistance 
for students from other language backgrounds who have little or 
no command of English. 

We have submitted full testimony for the record. What I, will 
present to you this morning will be 9 summar:y of that testimony. 

1 would like^to'note ihat I am speaking on behalf of those who 
represent the Nation*s Governors, State legislatures, chief State 
school officers, school administrators, secondary school\principals, 
elementary school principals, and the American Federation of 
Teachers. * ' < 

How language minority students have been educated has been a* 
subject of considerable controversy and misunderstanding. It is our 
hope that with rene^l-of the title Vll legislation, we can go a long 
Way toward putting these controversies and misunderstandings Jto 
rest so that we may concentrate on the important task at hand: de- 
veloping the best ways to provide the^e; students equal educational 
oppoittunity, ^ \ > 

Central to the misunderstandings has-been the idea, embodied in 
the existing' title VII law, that there is only one way to teach these 
studetits English and subject matter, anq that this way is transi- 
tional bilingual education. This^is the same idea that was advanced 
by the U.S. Department of Education when it proposed regulations 
iajthe summer of 1980 to caVry out the Supreme Court*s 1974 deci- 
sion in Lau versus Nichols. 
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There is no quehtiun that transitional Bilingual, education, in 
which Studentb are taught babic subjects in their native language,^ 
while the> are also learning enough English to transfer to regular 
clabbeb. is one valuable approach, and bilingual ^ucation support- 
ers deserve great credit for the strides they have made. The tech- 
nique is now among those used in many school systems, thanks in 
large mea.sure to pai^t actions of this subcommittee. But the propo- 
sition that transitional bilingual education is the only approach tq, 
helping these children is fundamentally flawed. 

This was the basic point stressed by representatives of Stat6 leg-, 
islatures, chief State school officers. State and local boards, teach- 
ers, principals and curriculum authorities in the disputes»over the 
proposed Lau regulations In a letter to Shirley Hufstedler, then 
Secretary of Education, we stated what we would emphasize again 
today: 

The Simple eduuitiun fi»ct is this There is. no one "best" wa> to teach all students. 
v>f*l> different wa>s fur different t>tudent6 under different circumstances There ib no 
nin^le wa> tu teach math or reading or writing or histor> or science or any other 
«»uhjt'i.t lo <iU vhiltiren. a» an exaniihation of different school systems ^and different 
Mihools of thouk'ht would ijujckly il fust rate. ^ 

Yhvrv certainlv is nu one "best" way in which to correct the "language deficien- 
cy *>< all *»tudents v,ho have httle or no proficiency in Enghsh. as required* by Lau. 

We are hcipj)> to see that this position has now received impor- 
tant bupport irum an extenbive study done by the Department of ^ 
Education's Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. That anal- 
ysis states, unambiguously: 

T(^an*it4on«iJ bilingual education should ni^t be the sole approach encouraged by 
Fedecai pohcv 

This conclusion w^is based on an examination of all available 
?>tadie55 meeting minimum methodological standards which com- 
pared the effectiveness of transitional bilingual education \vith 
other approaches in promoting the learning of English and subject 
matter Some bilingual advocates have attacked ^his study as 
flawed, the> have attacked other independent studies that pre- 
ceded this one. Ih this regard, 1 would commend to you the words 
of a Federal judge in a U)T.'> language minority case> Otero versus 
Mesa County Valley School District No. 51. Judge Otero said in 
this case: 

Listt'iun>i tu these experts causes one to conclude that il psych latnst.s' disagree 
iiiera^ art' in Uv ujn»p«»re(i lo diflerentes bctx^eeri educators, psychiatrists are almost 
, o( a siOKle tnitui * ' 

Pb>chiatriSts and educators are kindred souls with social science 
researchers, which is precisely our point. There is no agreement on 
an> one wa> to teach limited English profictent students. This is 
becaube, a^ lommonsense and educational experience tell us, there 
iS no one way, and -we think it a serious mistake Tor the Federal 
Government to prescribe a single method of teaching these or any 
other students. It is, not done with chapter I assistarice for cHsad- 
vantaged students It is not done with, aic| to hap^icapped children 
And it should not be done here.. " - _ 

From all this, we believe the following chailges are needed, in 
title yii. 

First, the law should be amended to define a range of programs 
authorized fur funding under the act, r\ot just transitional bilingual 
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educutiun. Thusu should include, but not^^ limited to, transitional 
bilingual education, English as a second language, and structured 
immersion. • 

Second, the law should be amended to authorize research com- 
paring the different methods used, so as to discover which ap- 
proaeh^s^are best for which children. 

Third, the name of the statute should be changed. And for the * 
record, while all groups i;epresented agree on a name change, the 
AFT has no current policy on this yet. - 

If the law is. opened to other instructional methods in addition to 
transitional bilingual education, we believe it would be a mistake 
to continue calling it 'The Bilingual Education Act" English as a 
second language, for example, uses onl^ one language— English. It 
cannot, as any bilingual education supporter will tell you, be de- 
fined as a '^bilingual method." 

In a national law designed to promote the proper use of English, 
we think it would be unwise to misuse the language in the title. 

Just as importantly, much of the ^controversy and misunder- 
standing surrounding this measure, we believe stems from its 
name. Man>, people seem to be under the misapprehension that the 
legislation is intended to promote bilingualism or language equali- 
ty in thet'anadian or Belgian nianner, when it is unmistakably de- 
signed to help students to adjust to and succeed in our English- 
speaking society. - , . * 

Senator Stakford. Could you conclude nbw, please? 

Ms. Blaunstkin. Yes. - 
• , Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Blaunstein follows:] 



PKKrAnA) StaI-knikntAf Phyllis Bij^unstkin 
My nane^ is f>hyllis Blaunsteii/. I am Executive Director of the 
National Association of State Boards of Education,' which represents 
education policymaking bodies in nearly, all States, U.S. TrustvTerri- 
tories and the District of Colunbia. I am very pleaded to'^hav^ the 
opportunity to testify today on the future df Title VII assistance for 
students from other language backgrounds who hav^ little or no coirwand 
of English. 

The education of these students is a matter of great import for 
the nation, especially as their nunbers swelV The latest projections 
from the National Center for Educational Statistics suggest, for 
example, that 1 imited-Engl ish-prof icient students aged 5 to 14 will 
increase by 400,000 in this decade and by an additional 600,000 in the 
1990s. Jhore are several confhlcjyng estimates of just how many 
language-nil nor»ity children are in the nation today - ranging from 1 
million to 3.6 million - and nobody cah say precisely how many there 
will be tomorrow. 5ut there is no doubt that their ranks are growing. 

There is also no doubt tha^^ow language-minority students are 
educated has been a subject of c6nsiderable controversy and misunder- 
standing. It Is our hope that with renewal of the Title VII le^isla- 
Cton, we can go a long'way toward putting these controversies and 
Tiisunderstandings Co rest so we may concentrate on the important task 4 
at hand: developing the best ways to provide these students equal 
educational opportunity. , * 

I would therefore like to review, briefly, the source of these 
misunderstandings before recommending the changes we believe are needed 
ill Title V!4r. 

ft 
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The Source jgf Misunderstandings 

Central , to, the misunderstandings has been the l(fea, embodied in • 
the existing Title.VII law, that there is only one way to teach these 
Students English and subject matter, and that this way is transitional 
bilingual education. This is the same idea that was advanced by the 
U.S. Department of Education when it proposed regulations in the summer 
of 1980 to carry out the Supreme Court's 1974 decision Lau v. 
Nichols , 

There is no question that transitional bilingual instruction in 
which students are taught basic subjects iti their native tongues while 
tHey are»dlso learning enough English to transfer to regular classes 
is one valuable approach, and bilingual education 'supporters deserve 
great credit for the gains they have made. The teckivique is now among* 
those used in fna/iy school systems, thanks in large measurvf to past 
•actions of this subcommittee. 

« 

But the proposition that trSisitional bilingual education is the 
only approach to helping these children is fundamentally flawed. 

This was the basic point stressed by representatives of state 
legislatures, chief state school officers, state and local school 
boards, teachers, principals and curriculum authorities in the dispute 
over the proposed Lau regulations. In a letter to Shirley M. 
Hufstedler, then Secretary of Education, we stated what we would 
* emphasize again today: 
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* The simple educatiorul fact is this: There is no one 
••best" way in which to teach all students, only dif- 
ferent ways for different students under* different 
circumstances. There is no single way to teach math ' 
or reading or writing or history or science or any • » 
other subject to all children, as an examination of 
different school systems and different schools of 
thought v^ould quickly illustrate. 

There certainly is no one'%est" way in which to 
correct the "language deficiency" of all students who 
^ have little or no proficiency in English, as required ' 
by Lau . . ^ 

r 

Fortunately, those regulations were withdrawn, with Education 
Secretary Tercel H. Bell expressing similar opposition to their narrow 
and prescriptive nature. Today, moreover, the Department of Education 
says that it is no longer enforcing the " Lau Remedies," or "guide- 
linfes," which the regulations wer^ intended to replace and which ^ 
have been jsed to pressure more than 500 school systems into heeding 
the federal government's demands. 

Rather, accordlag to an Internal Department memo 0/ last January, 
Wt "has returned to the non-prescriptive standards set out In the May 
25, 1970 memorandum," which allows local, school systems to choose from 
a variety of teaching 'methods. ^ 

We strongly agree that this is the proper policy, educationally as 
well as legally, and we are happy to see that it now has received 
further Important support from an extensive study by the Oepartgjfnt of^ 

Education's Office of* Planning, Budget, and Evaluati'on. That analysis 

♦ s 

states, unambiguously: "Transitional bilingual education' should not b6 

the sole approach encouraged by Federal policy." 
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I Th {second US 1 0,7 wa$ based on an examination of all available studies 

fleeting (afnimun. nethodological standards which cofppared the effectiveness of 

trarisittonal bilingual education (TBE) v*Uh other approaches In promoting. the 

learning of English and SJbjaot flatter. ^The findings from the 28 applicable 
\. " , • ' 

^t^dfesjL^e 'sutnmarized in T^ble A. You v^ill note. that these findings show: 

• In teaching a second Ungjjage {i.e., English^, only 10 of 30 
/ hndings reptjrted any positive effecti of TBE In comjparison 

to Submersion in the ordinary classroom. • , 

• In teaching ^rnath, only' 2 of 14 findings rejJort<2d positive'*, * 
results of T3£ In compar^lson to the ordinary cUssroom. 

*• . ' . , *' ^ 

' • English as a Second Language and translMonal -^1 Ungual 
educafjon programs-Veru equally effective, alt'hou§h only 
« few Such comparison^ were reported. 



• Studies of structured Inmersion, while veYy few.in^number. 
Show promising results. ^ ^ . ' * ' 



Some Di lingual education' advocates have attact^ed this study as flawed, as 
tne^ h^vy jther independent studies that, preceded this one. In this regard;' I 
would conroend to yOu the words of a federal judge inj^a ig75 Tarvguage-flinority 
case, Otero v.»M$s< County V4]ley "School District, No. 5^ , who jaid; 

. Listening to ith^se exfjerts causes *ne to ccknclude that if, 
0sycnl atrlsts* disagreptnertts are to be comjpared to dl fferences 
between educators, v psychiatrists are almost of a single oilnd. 

Psychiatrists and educators are kindred souVs with social science 
researchers, wKlcn is precisely our, point.^ There is no agreement on an^t one way 
. to teach these students. This is because, as common sense and educational 
expe^^ence teH^ us,, there j_s no one way, and we think it a serious mistake for 
the ^ec^cral .^flflw^iment to prescribe a single method of teaching these or other 
student's. U* Is not( done with Chapter I assi'stance for dlsadvantaged-^students*. 
It ls not donf^with a'Nd to handicapped ch Udren. It should not be done here. 

• -< • 
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fcom all this, we believe there Cjan be^^fSltle question about the 
first changes needed in Title Vfl: 

1. The law should be amended to define a range of programs authorized 
for funding under the act, not Just transitional j)i lingual educa- 
tion. These should include, but not be limited to, tcansitional 
bilingual education, English, as a Second Language, ar\d structured 
Immersion, which have been described by the Department as follows: 



Transitional Bili ngual Education (TBE) .. Subject* matter 
is at least partially taught^ in the home language -of- ^ 
minority children until their English is gQod enough to* 
successfully participate in regular cjassrooro.. ESL is^ 
often a part of TBE to help minimize the time spent in . 
mastering. En^l ish. It is also generally h^Vd that^ 
learning to re^d in the home language facilitates learnr 
ing to read in English. Sometimes honle^ language' instruc- 
tion Is gradually, phased. out and regular English instruc- 
tion IS gradually phased in; other times, the change i^ 
nore abrupt with the student being mainstreamed out of* \ , X 
the home 1 angyage' program. The ultimate goal of TBE is^ *• 
to-^move the student into, the all English program. TBE 
is .different iated'f rem submersion and^ESL, by the use of ^ 
t|j^«>hoJ^e language, for instruction. 

Engl ish As a S'econd Language (ESL) . /^In £k,, language- > 
minority sTQ^iaflts are placed in regular instruction foj^ 
most of the d'ay.' Duri^ng some part of the day, however, , 
the curriculum differs from that; of the .re^gujar d^\ass- ' v 
room in giving extra instruction in master1ag> Engl ish. 
Generally, -this extra help , iSsbased on .a special curri.- 
culum designed to teach English as- a second rather than 
^ first language. The home language may.. or may not be 
used in ESL instruction. 

Structured Immersion . In a st/'uctur'ed immersion program 
almost all Instruct ion; is given in English. But ifrmer- 
sion teacher.s are ful 1/ bi 1 ingu^il . Also, whi le^ Students , ' 
can ask questions of, the teacher in ^the home l^anguage, ' 
-an immersipn teacher ^ne^ally replies only in Engjisii.- 
Further, the curriculum iS structure^ so that no prior 
knowle^dge Of English is assumed when subject areas are ^ 
t-aught. No content is if\troduced except in a way that ^ 
can be understood by the studertt. T^^e student in effect ^ 
leaVns English. and content simultaneously. Structured 
immersion programs may include /(ome language art%^ classes. 
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The law should be amended to authorize research compari ngr the 
different methods used, so as to discover whith approaches are 
best for which children. This was the intent when the law was 
^first enacted in 1968, andjt is information we need to know 
today. ♦ 

The name of the statute should be changed. If the. law'is opened 
to other instructional methods in Addition to transitional bilin- 
gual education, we believe it would be a mistake to continue * 
calling it "The Bilingual Education Act." English as a Second 
Language, for example, usually uses only one language, English; it 
cannot, as any bilingual education supporter wiJIJ^ell .you, be 
defined as a "bilingual" method. In a national law designed to 
promote the proper use of English, we think it would be unwise to 
misuse the language in the title. Just as import ant Tj', much of 
the controvers/'and misunderstanding surrounding thi\ measure, we 

believe, stems from »its name. Many people seem to be under the 
V 

misapprehension that the legislation is intended to promote ' 
"bi lingual ism" or "language equality," in tfie Canadian or Belgian 
manner^ when it is unmistakably designed to help studervt-s to 
adjust to and succeed in our English-speaking society. For these" 
reasons we recorwend that the name be changed' to "The Language 
Minorities Educational Opportunities Act," to reflect what has 
been its underlying purpose from the outset. 
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Additional ainendipents , we believe, are also needed: 

4. . Giv!«n the nature of the population of the U.S., a respect for all 
* cultural heritages is important. References to the stude/its' 

"cultural heritage" should indicate that "sensitivity" should be 
^ sfiown 'in this area, and'it^hould be mad^clear that "bicultural" 

.education using material's from the students' ethnic backgrounds, 
wnile certainly desirable in many cases, i's not a requirement fdr 
funding. • 

5. The section dealing >vUh educatronal personnel' should be amended 
to state that teachers in funded projects must be "proficient in 
English and, where necessary, in any other language to be used in 
providing instruction." • » 

' ' ' JC 

finally, I would like to add a word of caution: No matter which 
' ' * ' • 

Tiethod of Instruction is jsed, there should b^ no *«nreairstic expecta- 
, ^ ^ tions that addresstng the language needs 'of these children wiMl 

necessarily solve all of the difficulties they may face in school. 
There has been eiidence fon some years suggesting th.at factors other 
than language particularly such socioeconomic factors as poverty, 
discrimination and parental level of education m.ay be the larger 
b/im ers for 'many of these students ^ 



In a 1975^ report, for example, the U.S. Civil R-ights Commission 

/ 



stated: 



When discrimination and negative socioeconomic condi- 
tions do not exist, *Oihildren are more likely to show no 
linguistic ^r cogn^itive deficit when being instructed 
in the medium of a second language. 
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Similarly, the Department of fl^iucation' s Office of Planpi^ng, Bud- 
get', and Evaluation r.eported* in *!ts latest studies: 

An analysis xof data fro^, 1,850 students found that 
fahtors other than language background may account for • 
most of the lower achievement of many language-minority 
children. 

The education system clearly must do eyerythifg possible to 
provide equal educational opportunity for these s'tudents. But it is 
only one of many institutions. Working to assure access and equity in 
our society. 

I want to thank you again for the opportunity to testify today and 
to commend the chairman and nipmbers of this subcommittee for thei/ 
sensitivity toward and concern for the language-rainortty students of 
the nation. A reauthorized T^fle VII measure, we beVieve, can help 
provide a new beginning both for these children and for the nation's 
policies in this critic^al ,ar^^. 
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SUMMARY ^0F FINDINGS FROM APPLICABLE STUDIES ON THE EFFECTS OF LEARNING* 

Trxpslclom I BUing^*! Erlucation Virsua Subtxrslon ^ 
' } ' 

* ^ i -Second 

T3E: ' » . * Unwxe Math 



Pot^civ .}.....• }0 I 



Ko Dtffttinc 15 '9 

.\ V 5 3 



.Translclonll BUlniuAl Eduotlpn VirsUi Eo&Ush>ii > Sicgn d LAajuagi 

- ■ , — • 

• * • Stcond * 

T3E: * ' ' LinicnAgi Hach 

P«ltlv > r..*.' I 1 

No Dtfftrtnc • J}^ 

MigmClTi *• , ^ ^ 

Transitional BtltngaU Education 7ir»u3 Ifflger^n* 

Sacood 

♦t3e. ^ * Unyuaga Hath 

« Poattlv * 0 ^ 0 ■ 

*No Dlffaranc — 

* <i€|atlT,.. , ; -1 ^ 

V 

tnoTslon Varsus SnjCllsh as a Sacond Unguagj* . 
« Sacond 

immersion ; ' us5H»£! — 

PoartlVi,.*....^ r ^ ^ 



* lUth icoraa found In ia»arston projacts la Canada ara difficult to 

coopara with scoraa tn ragxrlap Enfllah currlculaa. WHat can ba condudad. 
howavar, Is that studancs' can achlara aquillr wall <or battar) tn 
aath claaaas taught tn L2 aa tn aath daaaas taught In U. 
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Sonalor Stafkoki). Ms. Lindia?' 

Mr Lyons. Mr. Chairman, my name is Jim. Ljons, and I am the 
legislative representative of the American Coalition for Bilingual 
Education •It was my Cinderstandlng with Senator Pell that I would 
introduce Ms. Lindia, if that meets with your' agreement,^ 

Sewator Stafford. Can you ^11 hear? I remember I wii^makiiTg a 
speech once— this will not come out of >our time— and I inquired if 
those in the back of the room could hear me» and they said, "No," 
whereas a couple of people in the fpont of the room got up and of- 
fered to change places. (Laughter.) 

Go ahead. 

Mr Lyons. Mr. Chaianan, tHe American Coalition for Bilingual 
Education appreciates the opportunity to appear before you this 
morning It is my pleasure to introduce Ms. Maria Lindia, the titles 
VII direc^or^of the Bristol Public Schools. 

Before dofng so, however, I would like to state that the coalition 
is very concerned by these two legislatrve proposajs before your ^ 
committee They deal with an extremely complex subject— title VII 
of the Education Act— and in so doing, they somehow do not give 
cred-it to the complexity and the importance of the subject that you 
are concerned with. We know, for example, that title VII serves 
children from over 90 different la'nguage backgrounds. 
* While the coalition opposes these bills, we belieye that you have 
taken an important first stef) in developing a factual record that 
will serve the Senate w^ell-when it takes up, legislation to reauthor- 
ize title VII prior tjo^tIfeend_6^^ ' 
r-epared;to-as5ist yotrTrTEuIIding this record.^ 
Again, it is my pleasure to introduce Dr, Lindia who runs a pro- 
gram that is extremely effectiv.e in providing language mino^ity 
students with the benefits that they need to succeed in school. 
Indeed, it is a program that benefits the Nation as well. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Lyons and the Ameridan Coali- 
tion for Bilingual Education follow;] ' ♦ 
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-PRESENTATION 
OF 

JAMKS J, LYONS ^ 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Jim Lyons, I am the legislative representative of the 
• Ami^rie^n Coalition for Bilinijual Education, The Coa-1 i.t ion'^ 
objections to the bills before this Subcommittee are detailed in 
our written statement. • Rather than belabor the defects of these 
legislative proposals, I would simply say that the Coalition 



views them as contrary to the national Interest, 



( 



If enacted, these amendments wquld exacerbate a tragic national 
irony, ^he United States lipads the world ih freedom of expre)| 
sion. Yet, we fail provide many of our students with 'the 



English 'language ^kill§ they need to learn e/6eotWely in our . 
schools. This deniaj of educational opportuni-ty ig, in a larger 
sense, a form of national "self-denial". By denying langOage- 
minority studel^s effective education, we deny the natipn the 
benefits of their potential genius an^ p/oductivity. 

f The irony of our national "sel f-dpni al" extends beyond the 

• unfulfilled rights of language-minority citizens and even beyond 

unrealized domestic e^nomic opportunities* Indeed, it. has glo- 

bal implications. V ' , 

■ • . ■ ■ . \ 

Most of us ate, as Representative Paul Simon wrote, the "Tongue- 
Tied American."* Representative Siren's book provides abund^t , 
evidence of how our linguistic poverty diminishes 9ur^ influence 
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in the world community, ' t 

Because of our linguist "deficiencies, we lose world trade. But 
even more fundamentally, wfi forgo the opportunity to communicate 
vlth and learn about' people In other countries. In so dolng^ we 
may be denying our chll^r^en the chance to >^lve in a world^of 
peace and understanding. 

It Is my pleasure to present Maria LLndla , the Title VII Director 
for the Bristol, Rhode Island Public Schools; « Mrs, Llndla's 
program prov-lJes a good Illustration of how effective bilingual, 
education programs benefit language-minority studervts and 
ultimately the nation. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN COALITION VOR BILINGUAL EDUCATIO<i 

The Amorioan Coalition for Bilingual Bducotion appreciates the 
opportunity to testify on S. 2002 and the Administration's 
proposed legislation amending Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act« , 

.Both. of the Legislative proposals wh»ich are the subaect o£ these 
htearlngs^ would make fundamental changes in the Bilinguol 

' Education Act. Fundamental Is an understatement since th^ 
Adralnlstration'c proposed ^amendments would elimliiate the 
requirement that Title VII programs provide instruction in both 
English and the child's native language. In other words, the 
Administration's^bill would authorize the funding of non- 
bilingual education programs under the Bilingual Education Act. 

Both S. 2W02 anci the Administration's proposals would alter the 
student populations served by Title VII. S. 2^02 would redefine 
the concept of limited English language proficiency t\y excluding 
consideration of a student's reading and writing skills. ^ The 
Administration's proposal to establish a funding priority tot 
p'rograws which serve 1 imi ted-Engl i sh-prof ic lent students whose 
-usual language is not English" would effectively preclude the 
pro.vision of Title VII services to countless students who need 
them for academic success. 

The JKKldleston Dill would Impose stringent limitations on the- 
duration of a student's enrollment in Title VI I , programs. 
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Moreover, the Ailml ni -Aration'r. proponol would r.ub .L«inCi «illy oltcr' 
the existing roqui roincnto rcg.uiiing cjuo 1 1 C I c«i t ionr, oC Title vIT 
staff. Thub^ both bills would have a profound impact on thc^ 
manner In v/hich Title VII pro'3ratns are operated by locol ; 
education ogenciec an Impact that wo view an^etrimcnlal to 
the educational well-being of laoijuo^jo-minori ty stu<3ents, 

• Before considerjng those matters in detail, i should state that 
the Coalition recognizes that Title VII, like all education 
programs, deserves on-gomg Congressional review. We believe, 
however, that the appropriate time to consider fundamental 
changes in the Vfojiam is when Congress takes u^i-'roauthon zat ion 
of the fiilingual Education Act, Having said this, I will now 
turn to major provisions of the bills before this Subcommittee. 

* 

I. FUNDING OF PROGRAMS THAT DO NOT USE A CHILD'S MATIVF. LANGUAGE 

The Administration's proposed amendments to Title VI I would 
eliminate the current requirement that programs include an 
instructional conponent utilizing the chiWs natiVo language. 
This would cpnstitute a change of fourteen years of consistent 
congressional policy. That reason alone, of course, should not 
prohibit change. Yet, that policy was one tha^ was forged after 
considx>ra'blo debate, study and testimony, it ought not be 
changed without similarly thorough consideration". 

In any cvC^nt, we are highly skeptical of any suct^ch«ingo that 
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does not place on the recipient <i heavy obllgaftlon to show that 
Its program will meet aM of the needs ofthechildlnon 
effectlye, -appropriate and txmely fashion. More sped £lcal ly, 
It remains true, whether we like it or not, that U takes time to 
learn English. Assuming that an intensive Ea^J^ sh program can be 
devls^id to make a child compcti.tlvb at some time in the Emjlish 
language, the purpose of education is defeated If the knowledge 
deficit suffered by delaying substantive Instruction cannot be 
made up. A ma)or court ruling by , the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Castaneda v. Plckard, recently held that should a school* 
district choose to delay substantive Instruction In the ctilld's 
native language, it has an a f f Irmatl ve obligation to remediate 
any resultant substantive learning deficits. It makes a mockery 
of thls'rullng and the logic undorgxrdlng It If a district's 
program cannot provide concOfet;e assurance that the child will be 
made "educationally whole" at some reasonably early date. 

Because bilingual education does address "the dual needs of English 
'language development; and substantive knowledge acc^ul si t Ion it 
clearly should bfe preferred. Much has been made of so-called 
"research" that shows the failure of bilingual ed ucatio n, 
imthls regard, several points are worthy of consideration. 

First, no ono ever believed that .bl I Ingual education .was a pana- 
cea/for all of the problems that bedevU POor, language-minority , 
chlldrefi. Secondly, contrary to the assertions by^new right . 
zealots, substantial ev Idence .does «xlst to show that a properly 
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Implemented bilingwal program is more effective in teaching - 
English <ind substantive instruction than any of the alternatives. 
In a major, unrefuted review of relevant* research studio*, 
Vrofessor Rudolph Troike,of the University of Illinois who is a 
^p^|t Director of the Center fbr Applied Li nguistics^ concluded 
thjl 



;!(tqu^ity bilingual education program can be effective in 
me\|:ing the goals of equal educational opportunity fbr 
min^r^ity language children, and if a program is not doing 
etr\ing is wrong with the program. , 

While the stlSj^ of bilingual education research is far from 
complete (in jVrt Ijecause of limited Title VII funding) the 
research evidenW^ st^^porting alternative strategies is much less 
complete and conVVnc 



le Coalition f Jnd^W t^cxt remel y significant that both S. 2002 ^ 




proposals to-^i^end Title VII cite an 



the Administrati 
[Xflcial Educdtion\iSipp^Vtment staff report Entitled "The 



Brralttivenoss of Bili 
Li\<lJ|Sf^ture." This rep( 



t that it was ne 



^Troi<l^i^"Re search Eviden 
Educat^.^f^A/ National Clear 




lEducation^ — A Review of the 
tSceived extensive publicity despite 
ttftproved by Secrptary Bell and was, --In 

1 



The Effectiveness of Bilingual 
h^^^G For Bilingual Education, 197R, 
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fact, th<> sul>joct o£ meteor controvcrr.,y wi ty n the Department^ 
prior to Its being leaKed to the pross. * - ' . 

I will not be*lat>or the substantive inaccuracies or metjjodologica 1 
Infirwltles associated with this report; they have been addre<5sed 
by VUncssvs in the hearing and by objective scholcfrs and resoa^-cM 
associc^ tions. Nevertheless, I would be remiss if I'did^not 
mention one o£ trve more glaring factual Inaccuracies contaitjed In 
the report. The Inaccuracy concerns the report's lavish praise 
£or the "structured immersion" program In McAl len, Toocas. 
indoed, the report suggested that the success of the McAllen ^ 
pro^jram rofoteJ the Federal preference, for programs of bilTngual 
education. In point of fact, the McAllen program uses bj^U n<j^uM ~ 
teachers. More importantly, the McAllen program has been opera- 
ting for such a shore period of tMme that It has i\ot ylel<^pd 
sufficient d<ita whl«h could be used to substantiate It educa- 
tional effectiveness. 

Without be laboring tihe obvious, much more thought and research 
needs to occur before Title VII is amended to permit ttie^funding 
of non-bi Ungual programs. . ^ 

» \ • 

II. FUNDING PRIORITY FOR PROGRAMS ^WHICH SERVE STUDENTS WHO 

■usually" SPBAK a I.ANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH 

This propo->al Is viewed by the Coalition as motivated primarily, 
1£ not exclusively, t»y the desire to j us 1 1 fyWur thq r reductions 
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in Title VII funding.^ it is certa i nly^ not ' grounded oh any 
pedagogical conoi iJor*itions. * 

J 

At present, children who come from a non-Englxsh language 

background and who, thereby, are limited in their English 

[l^^grof xdiency, are entitled to participate in a Title VII program. 

The Administration's proposed amendmen^ts to'^Title vil would 
\ 

establish a "funding priority" for those programs which serve 
students whose "usual" language is not English. Given the 
iimi tecf appropriations for,Title VII, this "funding priority- 
would, in effect, be tantamount to an eligibility requirement. 
We have two specific ob;}ections to this proposal. 

« 

\ 

First, it could have t;he effect of virtually excluding American 
Indian and Native Alaskan students from Title VII programs. , 
Although most of these students do not "usually" speak a language 
other than English, m^ny of these sttfde^nts are no limited. in « 
thetr English language proficiency that they cannot succec<l in 
school without special lagguage instruction. - " ' 



Second, thiiS new "funding priority" could not' be implemented ih a 
practical and uniform manner. What language a child "usually" 
speaks is difficult to assess and is without star^ards in any 
event. i suppose this proposal could be i mpleir^^effrTed in a manner 
similar to the Administration's program to ensure that children 
do not -abui;e" the school lupch program.— through long forms 
that parents must fin out. - Maybe ,ihe Educat'ion Department would 
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send forms to parents of lang uago-mlnor I ty students asking them 
who speaks with their child, tor how long, and in what language. 
So much for speculation. 

^IIJ. EXITING OF STUDENTS FROM TITLE VII PROGRAMS ON THE BASIS OF 
TIME 

S.. 200 2 would arbitrarily limit the length of time a LEP student 
could be enrolled in a Title VII program. Except for those 
students wljo are handicapped, no student could remair\ in a Title 
VII program for more l^an three years. 

School districts are obligated to assist 1 Imlted-Engllsh- 

/ 

*proflcie-nt national origin minority students. This obligation is 

' t 

not circumscribed by arbitrary time limitations. The on^ court 
that has confronted a program exit standard based on time rather 
than student functional ability found It to be violative o£ civil 
rights laws which guarar\tee equal educational ofjportunity U.S. v^ 
Texag (G.I. Forum) 506 F. Supp. 405, 1981 . * 

Indeed, a provision that uses time as a proxy for proficiency can 
find no support in the educational literature. Individuals all 
learn at different speeds. This Is certainly true of language. 
Though we might wish It othcJrwise, enactment of time limitations 
on student par tij&i pat ion In Title VII programs will not make 
students learn English faster, ironically, such time limitations 
might, in fact, defeat the goal of developing English language 
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proficiency, if this provision were enacted, many children would 
be removed from Title VII programs before they could acquire the 
skills necessary for acadejriic success. 

By questioning the legal and pedagogical efficacy of an arbitrary 
time limit we donotmean tosuggest-thatthere should not be 
written into law or regulations effective exiting criteria. Nor 
40 we mean to suggest that failure ought to be m*e t with the 
indifferent retention of a program that does not work, m fact, 
the Castaneda decision, prevj^iously mentioned, makes clear that a 
school district is obligated to systematically assess its program 
and to make appropriate changes when the program is found not to 
^be working. 

IV. IMPORTANCE OF READING AND WRITING SKILLS IM* DETERMINING 
tNGLISti LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY ^ 

P.rcsent Title vil law defines limited-English-proficiency in 
terms of a child^s inability to speak, understand, read or write. 
S. 2002 would rejnpvo* consideration of the ability to read and 
writeMn determining whether a student was lEP and, therefore, 
eligible for a Tttlevil program. ^ 

Linguists agree that language, at a minimum, is composed of the 
four components set out in the current legislation. Teachers 
will attest to the educational retardation which occurs when 
students lack effective reading and writing skills. Indeed, in 
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the U>S. Texas litigation, State Educotion Agency witnesses 
readily agreed that reclasstyc^ion or exiting o£ students £rom» 
bilingual education programs should not take place wi'thout the 
measurement of all four skills. *► . , 

V. ELIMINATION OF EXISTING RBOUIREMBNT THAT, TO THE EXTENT* 
' POSSIBLE, TITLE VII STAFF BE BILINGUAL 



The Administration's proposed amendments to Title VII would 
eliminate the current requirement that, to the extent possible, 
Title VII staff be- bl 1 Ing ual. At the sam^e time, the 
Admlni s trat ion* s^proposed amendments would require that all*Tltle 
VII staff be proficient In English. 



In an Ideal world, all lnstruct*lonal personnel In programs 
serving language minority students would be bilingual — 
proficient: in EIngllsh aipd the native language of the students. 
However, either because of a Ixmlted supply of bilingual teachers 
or because of tenure laws, many teachers in such programs have 
not been proficient in the child's native language.. In many 
classrooms, the only persons who speak the child's native 
language are teacher aides. Although most of these aides speak 
some English, many are not fully proficient in English. 
Nevertheless, their communication skills provide a vital link, 
between monolingual Engl isli-speaklng teachers and children who do 
not speak or understand English, Quite simply, we bell«^ that 
language-minority students are better served by the existing 
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Titlo VII Staffing requirements the*in they would be by the new 
staff in'j requirements proposed by the Administration. 



' CONCLUSION 

As noted at the outset of this statement, the American Coalition 
for Bilingual Educdtion apprec lates" the need to review Title Vil 
and Its effectiveness.. Uke other Federal programs, Title VII 
could be tmproved. ^ 

The legislative proposals currently before the Subcommittee 
Cdnn</t be viewed as improvements to the Bilingual Education ^ct. 
If enactfcd, tne proposals would fundamentally alter the kind of 
Instructional services provided under Title VII. They would also 
limit the nunber of children eligible for Title VII assistance 
and restrict the amount of. special language Instruction school 
districts could piovide to LEP students. Sone of t^jese proposals 
i're contrary to logic and sound pedagogy. Others are highly 
speculative or are based on so-called policy research vThlch is 
subst^tlvely and methodologically flawed. For th*se reasons, we 
urge Congress not to act upon S. 2002 or the Administration's 
proposed afttendments of Title VII. 
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Senator Stafkohu. Thank you. 

Ms. LiNDiA. Thank you,*Mr. Chairman, 

I am proud to be here today as a bilingual educator and a repre- 
sentative of a school district than can effectively demonstrate the 
succfess of **good" bilingual instruction. 

Eleven percent of Rhode Islands student population has a pri- 
mary language othep than English. In BristoK that language is Por- 
tuguese. ^ • 

Our bilingual program provides our^^rtuguese students who are 
limited in thgir English language proficiency with the skills they 
need to achieve success in our district's English language curripu- 
lujn. 

Indeed, th^ need for our bilingual program is great. During the 
last 3 years, 217 students dropped out of Bristol High School. Of 
these. 2(i percent were Portuguese-speaking students with limited 
English proficiency. This drop-out rate is six times that of the non- 
LEP Bristol High School population. The students who dropped out 
in the past 3 years have not had the benefit of bilingual instruc- 
tion. , ^ ' ^ * 

Since the inception of our program in 1977, evaluation reportiv 
have documented the fact that students in our bilingual program 
made substantial gains in all cognitive areas. 

Our success. I believe, is the result of.several factory. Some of 
these factors relate to matters which woula he affected by the legis- 
lation before the subcommittee. 

The first critical factor is that our program includes both sub- 
stantive instruction provided by a bilingual teacher and English as 
a second language instruction provided by an ESL teacher. In other 
wordsxthe students in ouu program havQ t\\o teachers who work 
tugtthe? as a team. The teaching team is a4so'supported by a papa- 
professional bilingual aide. * 

The second critical point is the way we *'exit*' students from our 
program. The exit process is initiatedjby the teach ipg team. Upon 
the request of a student's teaching team, I convene a meeting The 
participants in the meeting include the student's bilingual teacher 
and ESL teacher, the school principal, the teacher who is to receive 
the student upon exit from the program, the scho(fl principal, and 
for sixth and seventh graders, the school's guidance counselor. To- 
gether, we review test data regarding the student's academic prog- 
ress and potential for success outside the title VII program. 

If. in our professional judgment, the student is ready to be main- 
streamed, the student's parents are contacted. With the parents, 
wt* review the student'sr progress, explain our recommendation, and 
obtain the [parent's consent io exit the student from our program. 
If mainstreamed students show weaknesses in any uf the- learning 
skills, a resource teacher works with the student to help him or 
her develop the "needed skills 

The third critical factor is that a majority of my teachefs^and 
nonteachmg.staff are bilingual. Without equivocation, I can say 
their a])ility to speak both Portuguese and English rnyke^ oui pro- 
gram a success My staff is able to communicate effectively with 
our students. At the same time, our bilingual staff are able to com 
municate effectively with the parents oT our students, most of 
whom are monolmgual Portuguese. I cannot stress enough how im- 
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portant this ib, parents are vital to successful education, and paren- 
tal involvement requires effective communication. 

In closing, I hope that Ihis subcommittee will cut through the so- 
called controversy surrounding bilingual education and will focus 
on how title VIJ does provide and could better provide effective 
education to limited English proficient students. Not all bilingual 
education programs are effective, but bilingual education has 
proven to be a successful way of meeting the special instructional 
needs of language-minority students. 

I wish that we had more time today. Language and education are 
not simple matters. One thing, however is simple— and that is the 
fact that we cannot afford to ignore the educational needs of the 
millions of limited English proficient students in the United States 

With each passing day, our country becomes moi;^e technological- 
1> complex, and our wx>rld more economically competitive. We 
cannot afford, in dollar or human terms, to have our students fail 
academically because of surmountable language barriers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Lindia. 
(TheT^repared statement of Ms. Lindia follows:] 
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Washington, DC 
April 26, 1982 



Testimony by Maria Lindia 



My name is Maria Lindia. I am the Title VII Project 
Director for the Bristol, Rhode Island Public Schools* 
I am here today as the chosen representative of jj.20 non- 
Englisli speaking families in my school district, 

I would like to begin by telling you about Lucia, 
Lucia is now 16 years old. She was a bilingual student, 
for two years and was partially n^instreamed into a 
regular program durin^her third year in the Bristol system^ 
when she was in s'ixth grade, Lucia is 'presently in High 
School and has become an excellent student. Upon turning 
16 she was under oressure frorp her family to work to helo 
ther. so they would not have to seek welfare. Because 
she Vas doing well in school she felt she wanted to ^ 
complete her high school education and ^perhaps cqntinue 
further, ' ^ ' 

Lucia sought my help and asked me to intervene, and 
I have been able to helD her secure a job which will r 
allow' her to complete school. Her parents are happy - 
with this decision and withr hor capability. Particularly 
sirrce they have a very bright older son whose life 
toc^ a different turn. 
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L^xa'o oUler brother also wont to the IJristoX schools 

but was not so fortunate as to benefit from a bilinqual , 

m 

program. He had difficulty in school because of his poor 
English language skills and constantly was failing. He 
dropped out as soon as he could, became unemployed, got 
himself into trouble and is now serving time in the 
Adult Correctional facility. 

This simple story can be retold with slightly different 
names and circumstances for up to thirty percent of Bristol's 
Portuguese speaking families. 

Bristol, Rhode Island, is representative of a great 
many New England cities and towns which have had and 
continue to have a large minority of Portuguese speaking, 
immigrants. From the first whaling ships that brought 
backr new deck handr. from the'Azores until the present, there 
has been a steady influx of Azorian Port\igueSG into Bristol, 
Fall River, Ma., New Bedford, Ma., and many other smaller 
^^ties. This immigration continues and so there are *newly 
arriving student.^ .all year round in ^these school sysbems. 

Our bilingual program has^quietly begun' to turn around 
what has been a vicious pattern* of sch^l failure, dropout, 
unepiployment and crime which we all Wnow far too well. 
Because our program only began in 19 77, we are just now able 
to see comparisons which might serve to elucidate the « 
drama that is unfolding and the .real impact the program is 
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f making on our stucJcrjti>. Wc can recognize soirc of the 
deeper trends that have begun and to interrupt this 
•now would be disastrous. 

2'puring the last three years, 217 students have dropped 
out of Bristol :iigh School. Of these, 26 percent are 
Portuguese speaking students with a Limited English 
Proficiency. This number is six times that of the regular 
Brij^tol dropout and three and one-half times that of 
students dropping out elsewhere, in our s ^a t o ^^^^_Tt^ e s e 
students, like Lucia's brother, have not reaped the 
* benefits of a bilingual education. ' ^ 

We have focused on our elementary school children 
and have 5erved 200 student.s in grades one through four,. 
The averacje length of time each student needs to be 
mainstre«imed is about three years. About one third o,f 
our students h^iive been mainstreamed within this time, 
about one third have done it faster, and the others still 
need more time/ The first group of these students are 
now turning sixteen, and the cycle is beginning to be broken. 

Lucia learned ITast, and is- oow doing well. She did, 
however, need two year^ of bilingual classes as well as 
a third transitional year. Other students take longer. 

We have serious doubts that our students will benefit 
from just one year of English,^ or all of us except the 

i, 
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few with exceptional linguist:ic talent, takes longer. If 
any of you have ever traveled' in foreign countries in whicN 
you don't speak* the language, you know what it feels like 
to be "dumb". For, you and we are mute when we are unable 
to learn and express our knowledge and questions. Our 
students cannot be put ^into this position of continually 
being dumb, and therefore feeling dumb, and knowing that 
they are too dumb to succeed" in school. They must learn 

'instead to distinguish between school content, skills and 
'English acquis tion, * s 

^^ There is a Strain of thought in our country that has 
been opposed to bilingual education because "their grandfathers 
made it". In today's world we must recognize that literacy 
does not only mean reading and writing, but now must include 
an increasing knowledge of computers and technology. Like 
our students, our society is in a period of, transition where 
high .unemployment speaks to a lack of preparation for the jobs 
advertised in Sunday's paper. Our students cannot jjst walk 

'into a job market without an education. There are few, 
if any, jobs which lead to the Horatio Alger story. Trailing 
is mandatory for a society in which full employment becomes 
reality, are no longer in our grandparent's age, and 

our needs a.r<r different. . ♦ 
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Ou^ students mur;t be allowed the opportunity to graduate 
and to go on for advanced learning .and/or training. They 
will not do this when continuous school failures teach them 
they are dumb. They have begun to do this now tha€ our 
bilingual program has succesr.f ully mainstreamed children 
presently in High School who have had successful school 
expQrionces. The statistics are not yet in, for like 
Lucia, many of our fi;:st bilingyal graduates are ju^t turning 
sixteen. ^ i 

A major concern of our families and oth"eir community 
residents and public" of ficials is the arbitrary limitation 
proposed by—Sen'ator Huddles ton for a maximum of one year's 
instruction in a Title Vir program, t Based on my eight 
years of experience with Limited English Proficient students, 
I can say without equivoctition jthat this goal is both 
unrealistic and potentially detrimental to the educational 
future of our children. 

As research has long substantiated and any Parent >can 
attest to, children learn at different xates and through 
a variety of techniques. To restrict all. Title Vtl instryic.ti( 
to English only does not take this variety of learning 
needs into occount and fails to separate the different skills 
of learning content and learning English. We might have lost 
Lucia had she T:>ot boon given the time she needed to succeed. 

As our children and our program demonstrates, .it is 
important to recogni;:e both the variability in learning style 
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and incUvicUuil Itiiiquticic not-ds and to program for^tho$e 
dif ferericos . By not providing for these options to |56 
implomontod at tho local level, professional judgimeftt 



c«innot be exercised in the best interests of these\ youi^sters. 

While some unoffi.ciul studies >h^^ve received disp^opoitionatc 
publicity^m their efforts to disclaim the ef f ectivenriss of the 
Title VII programs this should never be mterProtedUo . 
ovaliwte the success of bilingual education in othpn parts of* 
the country. Our students are j^ht now be-jinning to\^6mons trate 
the changes taking place in Bristol. h 

We mur>t voice concern that publicity and focus ha^ \ 
again been on programs that have not been successful, Athcr 
than seeking and finding models that work. Bettor eval^iation 
procedures and assessments might allow for a greater success 
nationwide, <ind would not brimj us here today, trying to 
stoi' a resrtriction which would "throw out the baby wjth the 
bAthwatci". Yeft» some sludenty can be noinstrcamed vft thin 
a year, )>ut they are a minority and 'will succeed anyway, a:)d, 
the sad reality is that the others will give uo and di oo out, 

Once that hcippons it becomea all of our problems. 
It IS f«u more cost ef feet ive , both in dollars and in hum-in 
terms to allow children the time they need to ^acquire English, 
than to pay for thero later as truants, drop outs, unemployed. 
Or criminals. TT\e direct link between those options is 
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df<imatuMlly cluculatcd in Luci^i's family and m <il least 

t 

60 othcii, like it m Briiitol alone, »^ 

The United States was m.ido qieat throucjh the blopd, 
iftat and tears' of its inutuqiant populations. The Smithi^onian 
Institution hero paid its tribute v/ith the bicentenial 
exhibition dodutitod to tr<icint^ the dona ti oiks of each iu\iaiqi<int 
qroup. 

We must allow our newly arrivmq students to tie into 
the hibtory that has brouqht ui* into our third century 
and no}, restrict their capaci ti^tfT^eitorgy, and dreams, 
We cannot 'forqet ouc obliqation and commitment to seek the 
bcfit of oarh of us to particip<»to m those dreams, 

I would like to take this opportunity to personally 
invite each of you to visit our "bigqest little 
St^-ito m the Union", and verify first hand the accuracy of 
these statements, 'Thank yoij. 

Senator Stakkokd, 1 now do have a few questionh, and once 
again, I would ask >ou to be ab brief as you can, but the committee 
will keep the record open, if you fee] that you w'xa^h to expand an 
answer, so that you can do so in writing in the event you want fur- ^ 
ther detail to appear in our record. 

Mrs.. Eisenhower. 'some critics of the P'airfax Count> ESL pro- 
gram have said* that ESL worUed there because your county is' 
wealthy and therefore can devote the resources to make it work ^ 
Also, it has observed that t-fie student body is more affluent These 
observers infer that the P\Hrfax j^xperience should not be used to 
predict how ESL would function in other settings. Could you com 
meat on this, and before you do, I would parenthetically say that 
my Washington address is in Fairfax County. [Laughter ] 

Mrs, EisKNHowEU, I have heard thfe so much that it is becoming, 
almost a Htany, like a **Hail Mary*'. Our students this year, over 80 
.percent of those who have registered in Fairfax County have been 
monolingual immigrants, Sixty-tw(j percent of them are on 'Tree 
Lunch." We have an increasing percentage that are coming in that 
are nonliterate or semi-literate. We have only^ 11 percent of the 
children who are chifdren of diplomats and professionals, these are 
children who are in Fairfax County temporarily. 

^e are dealing with the s>ime population as rpost of the school 
systems around. Yes, we are affluent, and are proud of the re- 
hources that we have made available for this program But I would 
like to remind you that we devote less than 23 percent over and 
above the per pupil expenditure for our program^ which in m> 
opinion, is quite cost effective as it includes provisions for year- 
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around instruction We offer bummer school, translation services, 
counseling and other adjunct c^ervices beyond 5ur instructional pro- 
gram. 

And one last thing, the Fairfax County program works because 
we have made a commitment that nothing but the best-qualified 
teachers will instruct these children. We categorically deny that 
just because a person speaks Kt>rean and the> have a degree in pe- 
diatrics for example, that they are qualified to prepare the children 
for pre reading readiness arid success in elenientary school. 

'We, have put toa|^lher a dynamite combination of a curriculum 
that was specifically designed to work hand-in-hand with the regu-. 
lar instructional program. We have brought staff that is trained in 
elementar> education and in second language acquisition, put them 
together in a ver> supportive atmosphere, and the results speak for 
themselves. 

Senator Staffokd. Thank you very much. I guess the Chair 
should now note that his presence in Fairfax County, is not one of 
the reasons it is said to be the most affluent county in this area. 
(Laughter.) 

Mrs. Pumpa and Ms. Reyes, I understand that Houston's School 
district uses native language instruction and ESL and is erpbarkin^ 
on an immersion program. If your school district is willii^g to uti- 
lize these three approaches, my question is, why should the Federal 
Government only support one of those? 

Mrs. PoMPA. I think the question is not so much "willing to" as 
- *'having to" V\V support dual language instruction and would like 
that for all of our children. Because we do have numerous lan- 
guage groups of children that number sometimes under 20, some- 
times onl> - students that speak a language," it is not always feasi- 
ble to have a dual language program for our children. In these 
cases, we have English as a second language pjrogram. 

Our immersion program, as I stated earlier, is a pilot project that 
has been inkoperation for about 4 months now. Our -preliminary re- 
search is showing that it is not really working with the kinds of 
students we» have. The teachers are having to use native language 
instruction with the children to get across some of the points. The 
parents of these children are asking why the native language is not 
used. And perhaps we are finding we are one of the populations 
that immersion does not work with. 

Senator Staffoko. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Blaunstein, some observers have indicated that Federal sup- 
port for other approaches to language minority education, in addi- 
tion to transitional bilingual education, could jeopardize transition- 
al bilingual education. The argument seems to be that transitional 
bilingual education is more expensive, and that the disincentives 
created b> thest* costs would almost force school boards de facto to 
choose other, less costly approaches. t 

What are your views on that, and al^O woyld you comment on 
whether the $I)r> million authorization in the administration's bill 
is considered to be adequate? 

Ms. Blaunstkin. We think the answer to the first part of your, 
question is probably "No." Transitional bilingual education is an 
institutionalized part of the educational system. In a recent study 
done by the Education Commission of the States, it was noted that 
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30 States mandate or prescribe bilingual education, and that means 
that there are thousands of local school districts that incorporate 
bilingual education in their teaching of limited English proficient 
students. 

However, we do believe that curriculum choice is a matter best 
left to local school districts, and should a local school-district 
choose to ,use methods other than transitional bilingual education, 
we would support that. 

We feel that local school districts are in the best position to de- 
termine the methodologies used to meet the needs of their constitu- 
ents and are in the best position to gage those needs. 

In terms of ESL programs, if a school district feeling severe fiscal 
constraints, as most are in these times, chooses to use ESL, it 
would probably afford those districts the opportunity to serve 
larger numbers of children,' and so that might be a potential bene- 
fit and advantage in doing so. - ■ x . 

But most' importantly, we feel that the quahty of the program is 
far more important than any single approach. The quality of the 
program really depends on trained, sensitive, caring teachers, ad- 
ministrators who understand the problems of the kids in that dis- 
trict, and well-developed curriculum. This makes much more sense 
than any single approach or any variety of approaches. If the 
teachers are well grounded in methodology, if they understand the 
research findings, if they are sensitive to the n^eds of students, 
then we believe any of these approaches can work successfully. 

And in this regard, I would like to say that we would advocate 
for, additional funding for teacher training. We feel this is absolute- 
ly trritical. A poor teacher who uses ESL, immersion, or transition- 
al bilingual education will doom the potential achievement of their 
students. * ' 

Now, should funds be reduced— no. We would oppose that. And 
in fact, ifthe1)udget conditions improve, we would like to see fund- 
ing increased. Additionally, we would like to see title VII become a 
service program, rather than, a demonstration program. We feel 
that there are going to be increased numbers of children who are 
limited English proficient, and that the responsibility for this must 
be shared, as the actions created by the Federal Government have 
caused a tremendous burden on school districts. 

Federal and national policy, including Supreme Court decisions, 
civil rights policy, and immigration laws, have all created large 
numbers of children who will need this instruction, and the schools 
must respond in order to provide^ these children equal educational 
opportunity. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Let me address this question first to Ms. Lijidia, if she cares to 
comment, or her associate, and then to all of you. 

When considering the educational deficiencies of language mi- 
nority students, is it the language problem or the level of economic 
disadvantage that is the primary source of a child's educational de- 
ficiencies? 

If* you would prefer to respond in writing rather tlian now, we 
would be glad to have it dpne that way. 
Ms. LiNDiA. Yes, I would prefer to respond in writing. 
SenatoA Stafford. All right. 
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" Mr Lyons. Mfr Chairman, indeed, language, socioeconsmic 
status are some of the variabfes which impinge on the way in 
which a child learns. I think what is also clear, and it has not 
really been stated very well this morning, is that when we talk 

'about the factor of language we must also talk about discrimina- 
tion There is a long history of language-based discrimination in 

^ our public schools, in some areas of the country, children have 
been penalized for speaking their native language on school proper- 
ty. 

We are now looking at- the question of what is best for our chil- 
dren, and we cannot ignore history in so doing. 

I would simply raise one other point that I think is critical. We 
will be providing you with a number of studies which critiques the 
Baker-DeKanter report. One such critique we will submit for the 
record is by the American Psychological Association. The APA cri- 
tique is important for it shows 'that it is not just Hispanic educa- 
tors who are concernted about the policy research being 'carried on 
by'staff in the Department of Education. We will also be providing 
you with information specifically on the question of whether it is 
language or whether it is SES that prevents language minority stu- 
dents from receiving equal educational opportunities. 

[The supplemental statement of Mrs. Lindia follows:] 
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Senator Stafkord. Thank you very much. 

Do any others care to comment? 

Mrs. Pom pa? ^ 

Mrs. POMPA. Mr. Chairman, while we aKe very cognizant of the 
fact that sociocultural variables have a lot to do with learning, we 
, have found in our District that in ESL classes where we have a 
mixture of different income children from different language back- 
grounds, there is no difference in the rate at which they acquire 
English. 

Senator Stafford.' Mrs. Eisenhower? 
^ Mrs. Eisenhower. I think that is sometimes a trap yve fall into 
with the besti of intentions. I cannot deny that instruction in the 
native language, when it is available, wl^en there is the proper cur- 
riculum, when there are the best trained teachers, is the best 
method to teach the children. But sometimes, we look at the labels 
and forget that' the main ingredient for education is how a program 
is implemented. 

It is the atmosphere that one creates in the classroom. The five 
universals I pointed out earlier that should be present in any pro- 
gram, whether it is a transitional program, an ESL program, or an 
immersion program. Get together the commitment of the school 
system with the qualified staff, with a curriculum that has not 
been imported from §pain or Puerto Rico or Francfe. I have seen a 
program where a French program has been brought fronx France to 
teach Haitian^. T^hese children were learning a third Jaiiguage. We 
have to be careful that the curriculum that we are teaching these 
children has at least a nodding acquaintance with what the other 
children in the regular fourth grade are being taught. 

We need to identify these children properly, monitor them while 
. they *are in the program, and mainstream them when they are 
'^.ready, and not 1 minute before. 

I really think that these universal variables have a lot more to 

00 in the success of the educatioh of these children— that is not to 
say that economic or social considerations are not important, but a 
good program goes a long way to eqiialize these inequities and to 
n6lp these children learn. 

Senator Stafford, Thank you. 

If there is no furt'h^r comment, for the subcommittee, I want to 
•express appreciation oV^behalf of all of the members for your at-, 
tending this morning and assisting us in this difficult task that lies 
ahead for the subcommittee. ^ 

Yes, Mrs. Eisenhower? 

Mrs. Eisenhower. I neglected to say that w^ have an evaluation 
of our program for the year 1980-81. It will be available on May 1. 

1 regret J was Unable to bring it with me. 

Senator Stafford. We will keep the record open and make it a* 
part of the record, 

Mrs. EjSENHOWER. I will be, responsible to deliver it very shortly 
» after May 1. 

, Senator Stafford. Very good. 

At this point I order printed all statements of those who could 
not attend afid other pertinent material submitted for the record. 
iThe material referred fo follows:] ^ 
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'aCnUcb -»ia£c» ^etutle 

coMMimc ON Ay pw orwtATiows 

WASHINOTON. O.C 

May 5, 1982- 



The Honorable Robert Stafford 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Education, 

Arts and Humanities 
309~D Senate Courts 
Washington, D.C, 20510 



Dear. Bob: 



Please find enclosed copies of a statement prepared by one of my 
constituents, Beatriz C* Andrews of Western Oregon State College 
in Monmouth^ Oregon, regarding your recent hearings on bilingual 
education. 

I would very much appreciate, if at all possible, TIs. Andrews' 
statement being included in the hearing record of your 
April 26 hearing. She was unable to obtain time to testify at 
that hearing, but I believe her statement is quite short, lucid, 
and supportive of your efforts to improve the use of bilingual 
education in our nation's public schools* 

I appreciate youE consideration in this matter. 



Kind regards. 



Sincerely, 



Hark 0. Hatfield 
United States Senator 



MOH/Jam • 
Enclosure 



\ 
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Introduction 



•Bilingual Educajtion /Vnendments of 1981- 
"Bllirrgual Improvements Act of 1982" 

Testimony Submitted to 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts 
and Humanities by 
Beatriz C. Andrews, Assistant Rrofessor 
V of Education 

Western Oregon State College 
on April 26, ig82 



The lack of a language policy in the United States has traditionally dimin- 
ished t/ie potential national resource which may be found in bilingual educa- 
tion. Due to this lack of focus or position as a nation, bilingual education 
has been perceived as a threat to our loyalty to the nation. For this reason, 
we hide behind our ambivalence by attacking ^nd constantly changing a program 
of instruction which promotes' unity, not separatism; English language pro- 
ficiency, not bil ingual ism; human understanding, not cultural politics. 

Language and ethnic diversity should be perceived as a national resource 
needed for international business^ and diplomatic concerns. Instead, we have 
appl ied. the conversion theory to 'language and culture in an attempt to make 
us all a monologinual ethnocentric 'society. - Bilingual education, a viable 
proven approach used to assist children in developing English-Slanguage pro- 
ficiency through the use of the students' native language, has been caught in 
a national controversy which jeopardizes equal access to learning and acattemic 
success for children of limited English proficiency. Bil ingual ism should be 
considered a national investment, and educational giftedness rather than a 
problem which needs to be eliminated. We need to recognize the capability 
of the human mind to learn and stojjjs language and inforniation. Why do we 
refuse to accept these capacities and potentials in the .most technologically 
advanced country in the world? 

Maybe we need to redefine the role >3f public education while establishing 
language policy so that bilingual education does not become a oroblem but 
a solution in education. The role of public education is not to teach ^ 
English exclusively but to educate our children in a variety of subject matter 
areas required by individual state standards. Without bilingual education 
as previously defined, children of limited English proficiency would not be 
given access to the full school program, denying thef/rt the opportunity to 
acquire the same skills, knowledge, and abilities as their English speaking 
counterparts. Without bilingual education, the public education ''minimum 
competencies" and "basic education" standards would not be equally applied, 
with equal expectations for limited English proficient and English speaking 
students. any 

The s-tate of Oregon has an estimated U,429 students of non jOp limited EngHsh 
proficiency; and at least fourteen statutes and administrative rules which 
regulate services to those students. Services are presently being provided 
to students from thirty-four different language groups. Out of 310 school 
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dl-strlcts in the state, four are receiving funds under Title YII, ESEA and 
sixty are receiving fortnula type grants under the Refugee%Ch11dren s Assis- 
tance Program. 
>. 

The districts funded under Title YII,- ESEA provide two-language approach 
instruction, as well as other approaches on local funds. Student language 
and academic need, educational theory and research, as well as family cir- 
cumstances and choice usually determine the best approach or placement for 
students in these districts. Districts receiving funds under the Refugee 
Children's Assistance Program, for the most part, provide English language 
development services with native language and cultural support through the 
use of instructional assistants and community volunteers. 

Following is a discussion of the proposed bills being considered at this 
time relative to bilingual education. Oregon's children of limtted English 
proficiency would benefit from reconsideration by your committee of the 
proposals being made under Senate Bill 2002 and the Administration's Bill. 

Senate Bill 2002 "Bilingual Education Amendments of 1981" 

This proposed legislation is unnecessary and educationally unsound. It is 
unnecessary because all bilingual education programs already Include an 
intensive course of English Instruction and their main goal Is for children 
to acquire English proficiency. It is educationally unsound because there 
is no evidence that language proficiency needed for learning in^hat language 
couTd be acquired in a period of one year. 

"Bilingual Education Improvenents Act of 1982" 

Definition of a Program of Bilingual Education-- 

The proposal does not endorse a two-language approach as a viable and proven 
./ instructional process. If English as a Second Language or other approaches 
are made possible under the proposal, limitations on the use of approaches 
other than the two-language approach should be placed. Limitations may 
include grade level considerations, or insufficient number of children of any 
one language group needed to establish a b111ngu%l education classroom. 
Language of the bill should be revised to Include endorsement of the use of 
both the native language of the child and English with exceptions only in 
extenuating circumstances to be described and supported with appropriate 
data. « 

Personnel --Targeting 

The proposal diminishes the Importance or role of the language other than 
English. The bill should Include requirement of prof iciency- in tngllsh and 
in the other language used to provide Instruction. When a two-language, 
approach is used in instruction, the teaching personnel should be required 
to demonstrate fluency and proficiency in the languages of instruction. 
EVen in situations where the two-language approach is not utilized, teaching 
personnel should still have knowledge of the children's language and culture, 
in order to facilitate understanding and communication within the classroom 
environment. 
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Training Programs-- 

The proposed l^anguage would allow for competition of programs for in-school* 
youth with out-of-school youth. Programs for in-school youth are eligible 
under the Title VII Basic Grants Program. If oi|,t-of-school yOuth needk are 
to be properly addressed, the language of the bill should assure it th/ough 
creation of an area or category with adequate appropriations to carry 
out the efforts. 

Research— ' 

The proposed language in this section seems inappropriate and/or premature 
in nature. Studies and research on alternative practices to the two-language 
approach have already been conducted and are available for review. Rather 
than spending additional federal support in 1983 to determine alternative 
methods or approaches; federal support should first focus on a comprehensive 
review of the literature and of existing approaches which are operant and 
may "be working at this time. 

Authorization of Appropriateness- 
Si nee there is a proposed reducftion of funds under Title VII, ESEA, from 
$166 million in 1980 to $95 million in 1983. the administration should not 
be necessarily broadening its scope of work to include alternative approaches 
to the two-fanguage approach in bilingual education. It seems as if this 
bin is proposing to do more for mor^^^udents with less. We should be 
satisfied if we can do the sane or the equivalent of the same through capacu*.fcy* 
building at the local levels; with fewer resources. 

Conclusions ^ 

Bilingual education is basic education for many .children, and the proposed 

bills weaken the access to this basic education. In addition, excellence 

In educational programming would be greatly compromised if revisions in the 

language of the "Bilingual Improvements Act of 1982" are not maSi and if 

the "Bilingual Education Amendments of 1981" are not totally withdrawn. ^ 

Bilingual education is and should be an educational issue; but when the 
rights of our education are jeopardized for a select group of students, 
bilingual education will again become a civil rights issue. It is up to you 
as decision-makers and representatives of the people to keep bilingual 
education in the school system aod out of the court system. 

Oregon is. counting on you and other members of Congress to take a sensitive 
and fair approarch on these matters. We need to get through this process 
and then examine bilingual education once more, but the next time as an 
International issue and as a national need. Bilingual education should be 
available to _al2 children if we expect future generations to' resort to better 
communications among nations. 

1 

ht 

4/23/82 * 
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^ I COMITE DE PeI^ON AS DEKABLA ESPANOLA DE OREGON 

Committ^pf Spani^ Speaking Peop le of Oregon 



April 23, 1982. 



Scnitf Subconwittee on* ' \ 
Education, ^rti and Kunanltles . 
United States Congress • 

Honorable Subcotmittee Kembers' '*r 

.The Codmittee of Spiriish Speaking People of Oregon fully supports 
'and endorses the testimony beihg submitted by Beatnz C. Andrews 
on the "BlHnqual Education Anendment^of 1981" and the "Bilingual 
Education Insprovements Act of 1982" as representative of our 
Board and of the Hispanic community's Issues our organization 
serves. . 



Respectfully yours. 



/ 




Vos« Calderon, Jr. " i 
Chalnran of the BoJrd of Olrectoft 



KXV-SF r.r.inJ I'ortlaiil Oiwn 0721-1 IVa ID .<»C'7«Mi I'lionf (501)3^5 1387 
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RESUM& 
BEATRIX CASALS AnORCWS 



eOUCATION 

I976-«I »f%(rrn Ottgon S*<i»t Cotltlte Monmouth Of«flOn (M A Jn tla n d>c<ipp«] u«n«f Education) 

1974 ft*"y CoUtgt Miami Shoici riorlda lyiaduate wo/K) 

I97J 73 fla/fv C.><>*flC Mljmi V>ofo, ftOrWa i5 A m SpanHh CnglHh and tducatlon sgmm- cum »dud«) 

I97Z Ln>t^r»»y 0/ W^m* MUmI riorfda (Special cfftlflcaJc p,og.-m> rilosoria y Culture tlUpan- 

1906-70 CrtX*'-'<^Commun<rvCoHeoc roit Lauderdale riofida {A A wUhhonoiS> 

106^66 Un<S\fi/tlopk(n3 num\ rioilda (hifth uhool) 

COtCATIOnALACHievtMcnTS 

riesldenc 4 ^nd Dcjn » Ll»t ttowdt<3 ComniunJJy College 

rvjkknt Internadondl roiejfln Lanflujfle OfflanlMJion Broward Community College ^ 
rull jc jdcmK ichoUiihlp Dairy College » 
0*jn » Confeirnce tdtiy CoileflC 

rieiKknt Atphj Mu Oammj Toieign Language Monof Society Bairy ColleQc 

K^PJ OaniiTiJ fi C jthoJk Women s flatJonji ilonoi Society Bairy Colk^e ^ 

Cooidmjtoi rjnjmeilcan CuJtuuI rio<;rdm fijiiy College 

rederaclon t»tuaijntilCubjna Barry College 

rRoressioMAL cxrenicncc 

1991 rr«»<nt Western Oregon State College 

/*"IUrffit rrolr-f^or CCucaUwx Coortf<nafor a«ngua» «M/«culJura/ /Voqr jmmlna 
I975l>l Salem rubllc 5<hooU, Salem Oregon 

ntfi- Vlf C^^CA an(/ tliff IV CMI Klghiy frOQrJmi Dirrcior and W((nq«a( rroqr^mi Coort/lnaJor 

• ^^J^^'^^?*"!^ L'^ pl-r^nlng Implementation and evaluation of »«veri Bilingual Education Progran^ 
^i^ly^ J, « IT. '"'."^i^"^:''*^" rroflrami o( filllngual Education Newcomer Ctnler t^monv.a 

tlon Pn>K« I nf Kll^q»al Education National Or4ft(n Oe»<gregatk)n rraje<l. Indochlnev- Relugee Act Program) 

' n.'^"^' to educatlOn41 agencies serving limited tngliih proficient ,ti.denl» 

uiraer «• fpriiai YTaie grant 

• Coordination of recruitment employment and lesourcc jupport to icvcnty^ight staff members 

• CoordHlallon of district state and regional lesotirces ^ . » 

• Identification and coordinallon of materlali devetopnient for cl{>sT0om u»e / 

' li^aujTe'Sucltlon '"'P'*'"*"*""'"" **' ' communications plan to lncrea%c^dl,ltlct anU pubtlc «,pp9r/for bl 

• Development and Olsiemlnatjon of program Informal Ion ♦ 

• Coordinallon with Advisory Council Lao Pla.minq TasK force and rarent Advisory Committee 

' p^p;ore!^;>nl/"'"'"^ cerfncateO staff and career ladder component for 

• Development of fet\eti\ state ami kxal proposals for needed funding 

• Supervision and evaluation of twenty nine staff members 

• Coordination in the Implementation of the evaluallon design ' 

• OeveloprnenI of bUcJQet and (Iscal manacjcment In excess of one mlltlon dollars 
Srftmddrtt «(imfludl /■foqram «rwurte Spec/aMM 

• Assisted In planninq development and implementation of the SeCoodbry IHIInuiial fiwirarr. at five sites and 
p/o>l.leO lechnlcaNsslstance to Classroon> teachers c ' » 1 

.Setondarv /)l"nqt«.i| mdram TrMhft Ma/Oo /^|<Jd<e School 

• Devrioped and piloted the Secondary filllngual rrogram at Waldo Middle School 
ri((r;;^/fome'S</ioolC()unvrror W^Mo nid<J\t S(hooi 

• rrovlOeO counsellntj ,<,vices to stu»J<nts and served as liaison between the home and the school * 

• Taught lacujuage and reading to migrant students 

J97« 7S Broward County Schools, rt Lauderdale rtorida 

• SjMnuh anfi^ncifish (r,Mhrr Classroom and curriculum responslhlllik^ 
I075 7* M'«>onna Academy Archdiocese of Miami riorida 

•1 • %;un*sh rerf«hrr t l.issrixHn .ind curiltiirunYiesponslt>tlltles 
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1973'73 Worth HUmI Bcaeh Senior Itlflh. MUml riocWj 

• Spanish tntfrn Classroom and OifferenUated sUHlng resportslWIUIes 
Ise^'fO The r«|icr^ek Oook'Sbaii. Inc. Hollywood rtorlda 

• OeMt»tntn*Qti General adfrlnlstralive ropooslNIHIes 

rKOrCSSIONAL COMMITMEWTS ^ 

CommUtw of Spanish SpeaWng reopk oT Oregon flojrd ot Wreciors ' 1979 Trescnt 

Salem Area forum on Indochlnese^ugee Affairs qL^^ 

^Icm Communliy Mousing Kcsource Ooard 'oto 

• KcglonX Bilingual Coordinating Council 1979'rresent 

TmeVllAdvl»oryCommilleeio«aieOepartmeniofCducaUon 1978 rreseni 

Title tv Advl»oty Council to State Superlntendeni ol TublK Instruction viintit 

(funding recommendations program monUorlng) TV oo\ 

national Association for Bilingual Education (1979 Conference Hannlng ' 

Commltle€ national elections Commltlee) rreseni 

tfregon Assoclallon for Bilingual Education (Leglslallve Commit! ee * • 

Chairperson J979 •©Conference Coordinator) ' l970-ne5<ni 

San Mam Oirl Scout CourKll Board Member fresenl 

national Association for Aslan Amerlcan and raclfk Cducallon «S>7« rreKnt 

ChicanoTa»K force on Research arnJ Oevelopmeni . *^7B I9B1 

AffUmallve Aciion Advisory Commlltec Salem Public SchJxXs School Board »97l 80 

national Education Assoclallon OCA SCA (Minority Involvement In the frofesslont 1975 78 

Salem Education Association - Cxecullve Board Member '977 78 

American Assoclallon of Teachers of Spanish *ndro»tu9uese 1973 79 

.rRortS5ior(AL mvoLvtMEiu / 

• rresenled at ihe Western l^eglonal f^lgrant Education Conference february 1982 on Ma^rke ting Strategies In 
Education 

• Conducted iralnlr>g for Ihe ^n Diego State UnUersiiy BE5C In the area of capacity building trilingual 
educalioo April 19«1 

• Pre-wnled al ihe Iltte Vlfweslecn ManagemenI InstHule March I98i on Marketing Strategies for Bilingual 
Education • 

• Developed adopted budget plan for Salem school lo capacHy build biUngua^educatlon In Us^general fund • 
budget from 1970 I<>ft4 

• Developed planning document to be Implemented during 198081 for Salem Khools to adopt a voluntary Uiu 
Compliance Man 

• rrovlded testimony before the State Board of Education, Senate and House Education Compilttees Ways and 
l^eans House Committee on Aging and Mlrwrlty Affairs *s and when requested by these policy and 
legislative bodies 

• l^ade presentation oo bilingual education to the 1980 Oregon School Boards Association State Conference 
where a resolution was passed to promote bilingual education legislation In the Stat^ of Oregon 

• Assisted educational agencies In the development of proposals fof Title Vlf tSEA Basic Ttalnlng. rellowshlp 
School of Education and Support Service Center grants 

• Provided testimony to the Oovernor s office on the need to form a State Hispanic Commission 

• Developed and conducted a seminar on Uflal Aspects of Equal Opportunities In Education ana 
Employment for Western Oregon State College 

• Servet^as advisor to Salem School District 24j Salem Oregon, regarding a national origin discrimination 
case and as liaison between the district and the complainant 

• Manned and conducted an Interpersonal relations seminar to alleviate racial tensions In the classroom at 
riantatlon High school ft Lauderdale Horida , 

• Assisted In desegregation activities with Spanish American, Blacit and Jewish student populations al north 
Miami Beach Senior MIgh Miami riorlda 

rCRSOHAL DATA 

AddreftM 17*0 tllflhllght Court South • Salem OR 97302 • (SOS) 371 90S5 
Marital Statusi Married two children 
Bachtraundi Born navana buba ^I'y IS 1948 

• native Spanish speaker 

Moved to United States October 19*2 V 

• rroduct 01 an element<r> Spanish English bilingual education program with Trrnch 
as a third Ian go age ol instruction 
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COM MiTTu OH Uimom and 

HUMAN M^OUMCrt 
WA»MINOTON,»C MSI* 

May 18, 1982 



The HonorabU Robert T Stafford 
i».Chairman. Subcommittee on Education 
Commtttee on Labor and Human ResourceJ? 
United States Senate 
Washington. D, C 20510 

Deaf Bob 

^ /\ttacheU is a copy of a statement In support of Title VJI 

d"k?^ Education Programs, by Phillip E, Runkel . Superintendent 
of Public Instruction with the State of MichlRan Department of 
Education I request that you include this statement in the ' 
rMr.>rd of hearings which the Education Subcommittee held concern- 
tnitnKur\I Education on April 23 and 26, 1982. 

Thanli vou for your atttntion to this matter. 



At taohment 




Riefrle. Jr 
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- BY 

PHILLIP E. RUNKEL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
STATE OF MICHZGAN 



Bilingual education is currently under the sharpest attack in 
Its hjstory. The Administration has proposed a 32*/, funding cut in 
its 1983 budget, coupled with proposals for programmatic revisions 
in the legislation. The AdnAnistration's bill, S. 2^12, introduced 
by Senator S. I. Hayakawa (R>Ca) would permit tlie funding oC non- 
bilingual programs out of funds available under Title VII, ESEA. This^ 
bill also weakens the provisions that bilingua'l teachers be bilingual and 
would restrict the numbers of chi^ren eligible to receive services 
with Title VII monies. Another bill, S. 2002, introduced by Senator 
Hud^leston (DUsY> would Umit children's pa*rt iqjl pat ion in bilingual 
programs to one year, restrict a district's perogatives to decide 
which children are in need of bilingual programs, and imfJose additional 
.paperwork requirements on local districts. Provisions in these bills 
would have the effect of drastically diluting the scarce funds available 
for bilingual education programs and represent a significant departure 
from the federal cpiriTJltment to improving the educational opportunities 
available to limited English proficient children. The scant federal 
resources currently allocated to this program are Inadequate to address 
either children's need or district's demands for bilingual programs. 
These bills will have the effect of furthqr exacerbating the shortage. 



The recent evaluation report of bilingual education In Michigan 
found that bilingual programs have been very beneficial for our limited* 
English, prof iclent students. The report concluded that "scholastic 
achievement among bilingual students was found to have increased at 
a rate faster than normal in English reading." Students also had a 
higher rate in learning mathematics. In the most real sense, our programs 
have succeeded in meeting the students' educational needs. We have 
not only been able to teach these students Engli«;h, but have been able 
to offer them an instructional program which has allowed them to keep 
pace academically with their native English speaking peers. Our programs ^ 
have been able. to do this largely because of attention to improving^ 
parental involvement and employing trained bilingual staff. Our 
bilingual evaluation report i^ndicated' that the variables contributing 
the most to improving achievement were "frequent family participation' 
In the schools and the provision of instruction by teachers who have 
bilingual endorsement." Based on the successful findings of the evalu- 
ation, our report also contained recorAnendat ions that districts should: - 

- specifically encourage parental participation with school 
activities; 

- employ endorsed bilingual t«^cher^ in bilingual programs; 

- ensure that aides'" receive appropriate inservlce training; 

- devote necessary effort to ensure the systematic testing 
of all students in the bilingual programs. 
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TltlV-Vil funds were an important incentive for establishing this 
successful program In Michigan and continue to supplement our efforts. 
Services from Title VII training and techhical assistance, functions 
have also been important in helping Michigan evolve the high quality 
programs of which we can justly be proud. In fact, acting upon one 
of the recoiwne nidations in the evaluation report, Michigan has applied 
for Title VII funding to establish a parent involvement project, in 
addition to funds for basic programs for children. This federal assls- • 
tance has never been more crucial considering the dire financial straights 
in which the State now finds itself. The financial resources simply 
do not exist in Michigan this year to meet the critical needs of our 
limited English proficient students. Title VII works and we*need it. 

• The Administration's proposal to amend Title VII would allow non- 
bilingual approaches to compete for bilingual funds. The two principal 
non-bi 1 mgual approaches mentioned in Department of Education documents 
and testimony are Irtanersion and English as a Second Language (ESL), 
The mention of ESL as a separate approach from bilingual education 
can be confusing since ESL is always an integral part of bilingual 
education. When these documents refer to ESL as an alternate approach, 
they refer to the teaching of English with ^ methodology appropriate 
for second language learners; the curriculum and methodology for all 
other courses is usually that designed for native English speakers. 
Inversion is less clearly definejl^as most comments are based upon 
one Canadian study which would probably be classified as a bilingual 
programs in this country. The Baker-DeKanter literature review defines 
ifnme/*sion programs as those where almost all instruction is given in 
English, but by fully bilingual teachers. Instruction is structured 
In such a way Lha: students learn both English and content curricula 
simulc^aneously. In the United States immersion programs for limited \ 
English proficient children have been extremely rare, most experiments 
involve teaching fluent English-speaking children a second language. 

Title VII primarily funds Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) 
prograYns. TBfe is an approach which utilizes both English and the 
students' native language in order to hfclp them become fluent in English 
and master other important content curricula. Inside every TBE program 
is an ESL program and full" and speedy proficiency in the English language 
is one of the two prime goals of these programs. The goal of TBE programs 
Is to learn English and not to fall behind. These programs are important 
b^ecause they address the ful 1 educational needs of children. This 
approach is designed to reduce the disproportionately high drop-out 
rate of limited English proficient (LEP) students, improve their self- 
image and attitude toward school, and reduce absenteeism. The availability 
of bilingual teachers and staff has allowed these programs to concentrate 
on better involving non-English speaking parents In the schools. In 
many schools, prior to bilingual programs and bilingual staff, school 
notices were sent in an , incomprehensible language. Language barriers 
prevented effective parent-teacher conferences, and membership in the 
PTA and other school support groups w^as virtually impossible. Even 
in the case of a child's illness, communication between homfe and 
school was often impossible. These parents were effectively cut o\t 
from Bheir children*s education. 
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The current drive to amend Title VII is based on policy recommen- 
dations contained in an unofficial literature review of bilingual 
education conducted by art office within the U.S. Department of Education. 
This review, commonly referred to as the Bake r-OeKanter report, bases 
its policy recoimendations on 28 out of more than 300 evaluations and 
studies of bilingual education. This report has been criticised by 
many for its methodological flaws and In fact, Secretary of Education 
Terrel Bell refused to sign the report, saying that he considered it 
to still be a* draft document, to be used only for internal discussion. 
Secretary Bell went so far as to write a letter to Senator Huddleston 
clarifying the unof flcal, draft nature of the report and stating that * 
the Senator had incorrectly interpreted the conclusions. One of the 
difficulties in the review is its attempt to cotapare all transitional 
bilingual education programs as if they were identical. Since these 
programs are designed by local districts, there is tremendous variety 
among bilingual programs funded by Title VII. Comparing such diverse 
programs is akin to comparing apples and oranges. The report also 
malces a strong case for the need to experiment with iinnersion programs 
based solely on four studies, two in Canada and two in the U.S. Some 
of the studies wjjich Baker and DeKanter classify as imaersion are 
actually bllioi^l approaches since they utilize instruction in two 
.languages. >«condly, these programs were designed to teach a second 
language t<) fluent English speakuii^^^ildren with parents of average 
educational attainment and mixfdle cla^ status. This is certainly 
not analogous to our taslo^ providing a^-adequate education to poor, 
minority children -Jiose parents most frequently have an extremely low 
level of formal schooling. The Amer ican^'Psychological Association, 
in its evaluation oi the report concluded tnat in debates about the 
effectiveness of bilingual education, "the study can be Ignored — 
because it Is irrelevant." APA also concluded that "the scientific 
quality of the report is quest ionable," This conclusion was matched 
in evluations conducted by researchers at California State University, 
Sacramento and the National College of Education. Internal, crit iques 
from the Office for Civil Rights and the National Institute of Education 
concur with these criticisms. Clearly policy recommendations based 
on such a report are Inappropriate. The findings in the Baker-DeKanter 
report also run counter to what we have found to be true in Michigan. ^ 

There are an estimated 3.6 million limited English proficient 
children in the United States In need of special language Instruction. 
Projection studies to the year 2000 indicate that this number will 
increase substantially. Although Title VII was created to help local 
districts develop their own bilingual programs the money has never 
been adequate to mc^t the local dempnd tor funding. Throughout its 
history. Title VII has only been able to fund about half of the districts 
that have applied for assistance. During^schoo^ year 1981-82, Title VII 
only awarded 550^rants servijig 295,000 'children. Funding cuts for 
FY 1982 will reduce th& number of grants to ^33, serving approximately 
; 213,000 students. The 1983 proposed level would further decimate this 
rclacivcly small program. It will have been cut from $161.4 million 
in FY 1981 to $9A.$ million in FY 1983, of which about $63 million 
would be available for grants to local school districts. This represents 
a Al% redXictlon In jnoney available to states and local districts for 

/ 
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bilingual education. If Tide VII Is amended co allow non-bil Ingual 
VnlZTi for bilingual funds, this would be yet another cut 

In funding for bilingual education. For example, if each of the three 
proposed approaches were e<^ually funded, the money available for 
bilingual education could be as low as $20 million. This would repre- 
sent an 814 reduction m funding from 1981. 

'i/fc ^^"^^^ additional monies were to be made available for funding 
ESL-o.nly and Immersion programs, these should be supported wuhin the 
education coinraunity and elsewhere. However, if ESL-only and irwnersion 
programs^are to be funded out of Title VII monies, a set^aslde of perhaps 
5% to meet^pecial needs where bilingual education mayf not be practical 
should be incluae<^in the legislation. One such case would be where 
the number of LEP students is too small, or when there Is a wide variety 
of languages spoken within a school or district. Spet:ial consideration 
may also be needed for districts with a sudden influx of refugees. In 
those cases, bilingual education may be .impractical due to lack of 
qualified bilingual staff. While the law should have enough flexibility 
to serve districts wltb these special circumstances, the majority of 
districts with LEP students do not fit Into these categories.' For those 
districts and students transitional bilingual education Is undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive and satisfactory approach. Without such safeguards as 
an add-on or set-aside, districts and states will be caught between rising 
n^eds and draft Ically reduceH resources. 

Much of the anxiety with Title VII is misdirected. It'sHeft over 
from the fight In 1980 oWr the proposed and withdrawn Lau Regulat Ions . ^ 
These regulations stemnjed from a case regarding the civil rights of^lan- " 
guage minority children. Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEa), of 1965 is separate and distinct from Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, under which-the "Lau Regulations*' arose. Civil 
rights concerns are administered by the Office for Civil Rights in the 
Department of Education. Title VII is administered by 'the Office of ^ 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). It is a 
funding source for districts choosing to Implement programs of blllrigual 
education. Title VII does not force any district to use bilingual educa- 
tion, It simply assists those who have chosen this as the most appropriate 
method for their students. Title VII bilingual programs are designed by 
local districts and states and there is tremendous variety in the types 
of transitional bilingual programs funded. The flexibility in tH« Title 
VII legislation allows districts to design bilingual programs „hlcR reflect 
their specific needs and capabilities. Although some concerns in the 
current Title VU debate have been phrased In terms of the Lau Regulations, 
Title VII is notS Lou Issue. 

Thirty states. Including Michigan, have laws mandating Transitional 
Bilingual Education'within certain criteria. These stxtes have decided 
which educational approach Is best for their students, and provide assis- 
tance for local districts In implementing that approach. If Title Vil 
cease-; to be a fejleral bilingual education program, t^his could have 
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serloos implication^ foe all states with bilingual laws. It may be . 
perceived as a federal retreat from biU^igual education and may signal 
opponents of bilingual education that this is the Clme to re-open the 
vdebate in the state legislatures. This battle has been fought and won 
And is now behind us. With all of the serf^us challenges facing public 
education today, our efforts must be concentrated on .excel lence In educa- 
tion and preserving our Su6cessful programs. 

/ « 

7itle VII has emerged as the leading contender for cracking the 
united front of the education conrounity at a time when such cohesion 
is needed more than ever befpre. Furthermore, the proposed changes in 
Title VII would shift the program's emphasis toward Simply assisting 
disadvantaged children. This would makt Title VII a candidate for a 
new block grant with Chapter 1. Our experience with the Chapter 2 block 
grant has already shown blocking to be a guise for reduced funding. 
When opening the block grant door, we must be careful indeed. 

In a year of retrenchment in education, the entire education community 
must stand united. Title VII is a Successful prograoi that fulfills a 
specific pational need — teaching English to and educating our nation's 
limited English proficient chdldren. The present program deserves our 
cof\tinued support. . - ^ 
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Testilnony of Senator Gary Hart and Colorado State Senator 
Paul Sandoval 

Before the Senaee Subcomaittee on Education. Atts and Humanities 
Coraittee on Labor and Hunan Resources 
April 2^, 1982 

Mr. President and Members of the Subcommittee^ I would like 
to take this opportunity to urge Congress to retain the current 
language of Title VII of the Elepentary and Secondary Education 
Act and to oppose propo^^^^'legislative and policy changes that 
would seriously und«r«inf the law and harm hundreds of thousands 
of children with limited English proficiency currently m our public 
schools. 



|hen Congress enacted Tit>< yil. it was because evidence clearly 
*5hqifd that standard instruction by regular cl^ssroon teachers 

students with 1 united proficiency in English so ill-prepafed 
that the con5e()uences to their education and work futures wer^ 
devastating. They failed to learn basic language, reading and math 
Skills. witNout these, they slipped furt^ier ^nd fxjrther behind ' 
their classmates in all other subjects each year they we/e in school. 
Frustrated and unable to understand schoolwork. they were retained 
in grades at up t^o five times the rate of whiU chi*ldren in sone 
districts andf dropped out in alarmmgly^high rates at great cost 
to local school systems, "^n sojDe Colorado school districts the 
dropout rate among Hispanics was higher than 60 perce'nt. Chicano 
students were three times as likely to be suspended as white children 
and three-and-a-half times more likely to be labelled and placed 
in classes for the mentall'y retarded. 
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By not paying special attention to their particular educational 
needs, schools were losing children with limited English proficiency, 
and coainunities and their economies were losing these Children's 
talents and contributions as a result. Recognizing the eights 
these c-tvildren had to a decent public education r as well as our 
nation's ec^omic and political self-mterests in having them be 
literate and productive members of society/ Congress enacted Title 
VII to assist local school districts m designing programs and hiring 
and training personnel qualified to communicate effectively with 
these chi Idren. 

The task was not simple. There were too few bilingual teachers 
trained and available. There were too few bilingual counselors; 
few reliable diagnostic tests in languages other than Erfglish to 
neasure students' capabilities and needs; few curricula or materials 
teachers could use in bilingual classrooms. 

In addition to these shortcomings, in some districts bilingual 
education prpgrams had to overcome stiff opposition from forces 
in the community and school systems who had at worst actively 
discriminated against chAdren of limited English speaking abilities, 
and at best ignored their needs. To be heard speaking Spanish in 
the school yard wa% a suspendable offense in some places in«uy. 
home state of Colorado as recently as five years ago. A pre-first 
grade class tc provide "intensive bilingual instruction" was held 
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m a 44ck area under a stairwell wi'th 30 f xve-year-old Chicano 
chUdren kept separate (con everyone else with a teacher who 
spoke only English and who slapped on the hand any child speaking 
Spanish. The 1974 Supreme Court ruling m Lau v. Nichols , Ixke 
Title VII, was the result of massive and undeniaMe evidence 
showing discrimination and its harmful effects for children with 
limited English speaking abilities. 

Now there are three effo^rts to undermine Title VII and the 
services it enables School districts to provide: one is budgetary 
and two arc legislative. The rescissions of $11.5 million from 
the FY82 budget, plus the recomsiended FY83 reductions of $44 million, 
mean 13,000 fewer children wiU receive any bilingual services, or 
12^,000 out of 5omo*'3.6 million children deemed m need of bilingual 
educational services* 

These fiscal cutbacks are harmful enough to those children 
who wiU be left to flounder uncomprehending ly m classrooms 
whose medium of .instruction they do not understand. But now the 
Administration is using the excuse of tight money to justify legisla- 
tive changes m Title .VII that would seriously jeopardize even more 
children. » 




^ Lot me address the major changes proposed and the harms that 
would result. , 
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The Adninistration's proposed changes are included m the 

'Bilingual Education Iiaproveraents Act of 1982." The first ma^or 

change is to redefine what is an acceptable bilingual education 

program to be funded by Title vll so as not to exclude "any particular 

method or approach for providing education to children^of limited 

English proficiency." The Administration has offered the change 

so the Depactment of Education can fund "whatever educational 
y 

approach a school district believes warranted." while local 
flexibility and discretion m education are commendable, this 
overly broad definition does not give any guidance to local school 
districts to help them serve these children. It does not allow 
the Department to have Federal funds used effectively for meeting 
these children's needSf nor does it provide a framework, carrot 
or stick for school districts who have refused to help these children 
in the past. The darkened classroom under the stairwell I described 
earlier coold qualify for Federal Title vll iunds under the 
Administration's proposed change. To degrade and harm children 
in that manner is serious; but to use Federal funds to do so would 
be more than irresponsible. 

/ ' - 

The research on bilingual education shows that not "^any" approach 
works. When some evaluations found few benefits of bilingual programs 
across the country^ they were averaging the effects of many bilingual 
programs which operated for only 20 minutes a day, others whefe 
students were pulled out of classes for an hour drill m English and 
then returned to regular classrooms, or programs where 48 percent of 
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th^ educators had no knowledge at all of the child's language. 
With these inadequacies in sone approaches, it is not surprising 
tha£ overall statistics showed nti strong support for bilingual 
program e f £><?t iv^ness. But to draw the conclusion that, since 
the research did not confirm the be st approach, then any approach 
is as good as any other > is a serious gap in log^c. We know 
from experience m^y school, distr icts will not help children with 
limited English speaking abilities without Federal monitoring. 
We should not be rewarding their recalcitrance to provide appropriate 
instruction for these students by allowing "any" program to qualify 
for Title VII funds. 



' The second proposed" change would eliminate the requirement 
thatJTitle Vll-funded programs use educators who ace proficient 
in the language of instruction (that of the child) and in English, 
and substitute rhe vague requirement to employ those proficient 
in English/ and "to the extent possible, in any other' language used 
provide instruction." ' 



« If students cannot understand English well (and hence are 
eligible for this program to begin witi^), and if there is oo 
requirement to^have personnel available who can communicate with 
them. v?\ere will thf effective instruction come from? Who will 
bridqe'the gap of Ignorance and confusion? Who will translate and 
'"ake the rnvterv of h lesson into a oart of ^h<» rhild'<: -dvc<»tion? 
We already have too few bilingual educators in the united States to 
teach our. chi Idren. By weakening this requirement in Title VII, 
w« eLimmate an incentive for this professional development," p^r- 
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p«tuate our lack of bilingual educational human resources and 
build failure into "bi 1 ingvial* programs if ko one m them is 
bi 1 ingual. 

The third change proposed would limit the target population 
for Title VII eligibility to those children with United English 
proficiency whose "usual language is not English." Aside from 
being another example of vague language which would be an administra- 
tive nightmare to monitofr the standard of "usual" is educationally 
irrelevant andr if usedr could actually harm thousands of children. 
In an mterviewr a Title VII director in a school district in my 
state reinforc'ed from her personal experience what several research 
studies have shown: "Many students come m speaking English. But « 
It IS conversational English. it may sound f-tne and be good enough 
to play m or talk in, but it is misleading. It is usually not 
Strong enough to be the medium of instruction." 

1 

This is true of nany Chicano children^ whose parents were 
born here, who speak English at home sometimesAwfTo listen to 
television and radio and pick up enough informaX English so an 
observer might very well conclude English is their "usual" language. 

However f when these children are asked to do more advanced 
schoolwork where their reliance on written English is more important. 
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they begin to fail. Each year in schcx>l they do worse and worse 

than their classmates. Their teachers report it is their poor 

preparation in early grade school for understanding English reading 

and language skills well enough to use them (to learn math or ' 

geography or chemistry) that under 1 ies'\heir academic problems. 

X * 

This proposed change'* thus» would eliminate from Title VII 
r 

eligibility and targeting the majority of Chicano and other 
Hispanic school children who are not new imro-xgrants and who may 
be heard speaking English* but who still desperately need bilingual 
instruction to succeed academically. 

The fourth proposed change would ^ve the administration of 

1t>i lingual vocational training activities for '"^adults and youths out 

of school from vocational programs to Title VII of ESEaT While 

such a chtinqp may be sound, these are currently programs with 

separate functions* goals and target populations and there is no 

evidence to show Title VII s^taff are prepared for or able to take 

on this additional responsibility. Before such a move is made,^ ^ 

V 

we should know why it makes sense* how programs would be improved 
by It, and the steps proposed to aid in the integration and administra- 
tion of these two different functions. 
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A fifth change proposed in the Administration's bill au^hori2es 
funds for research on alternative methods to bilingual education ' 
for teachiag children with limited English proficiency. In vi.ew 
of the shrinking funds being recommended to provide badly needed 
services to children^ targeting funds for research seems to be 
a misguided priority. Further, the DepayjK^t to my knowledge 
has not nade maximum use of the research it already has s^upported 
In tljas area. Many districts and states have evaluations of Title 
VII -programs and of students* progress that could guide policy and 
inform practice on bilingual education. Building on what we have 
learned seems to be more prudent m scarce economic times. - 

Let me turn for a moment to S.- 2002 or the "^i lingual Education 
Amendments of 1981," which proposes to limit participation in 
• bilingual educational programs to one year r with an additional 
year's participation allowed only after extensive testing^and 
evidence of need presented, and a requirement that an intensive 
course in English be part of any bilingual program. 

One year is simply too short a time for many children to 
master English well enough to succeed iji all school sub^ects^. The 
courses in intensive English are not developed or widely available. 
Teachers^ are not trained to administer them even if they did existv 
The results of S. 2002 if it were enacted would be to penalize 
chiMren ^ — already at an educational disadvantage due to their 
^ difficuKy with English — by discontinuing their participation 
in bilingual programs prematurely, leaving \hem without effective 
alternative courses of instruction and requiring time-consuming 
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and costiy testes and diagnoses before appropriate educational 
services can be continued. 

There are too many children in this country who need bilingual 
education to take these proposed threats to Title VII lightly. 
Hispanics dlone by 1990 will be the single largest minority group 
in this country* and more thaa half of them will be under 20 years 
old. The failure V>f public schools to meet their needs is staggering 

• A 1980 stpdy found that 17.6 percent of Hispanics 
age 25 or older had fewer than five years of schooling cQmpared 
to 3 percent'of their Anglo counterparts. t 

« One- third of all .school -age Hispanics were two years 
or more belCw thevr expected grade level compared to 14 percent 
of Anglo nchool children. ' 

.More than six times as -many IJispanics as Anglos — 
17-S perc<»nt and 2.5 percent* respectively — were functionally 
il 1 iterSUiJ^197 9. ^ 

« Between 1970 and 1979, the gap between Hispanics and 
Anglos completing high school had widened. In 1970 Hispanics 
trailed /Vnglos in graduation rates by 22.9 percent* in 1979* 
Hispanics trailed by 27.7 percent. 
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• Achievement levels in reading and math for Chlcanos 
fall farther behind either Anglos or the national norm for every 
grade a child stays in school* « 

Hispanic children's numbers are too large and their educational^ 

J 

needs are too great to continue to be ignored. Failure to help 
schools meet their needs will mean economic and social problems 
for tj^is nation. Helping them produce to their potential may 
help turn America's flagging productivity trends around in the 
coming decades. > 

Opponents of bilingual education have fanned the fea^s of the 

public and pollcymakVrs by implying that Title VI T programs will 

prevent children of limited English proficiency from learning 

Enqlish and Urom Assimilating irwto American society. 
/ 

% 

But we should remember the goals Congress understood when 

It enacted Tijtle VII. We want children to learn Englishf and 

• * 

we n^ed to provide instruction in the language they understand 
so they will learn English. We also war\t children to stay in 
school, attend regularly* not drop out* and learn other academi\ 
^subjects so they can graduate* go on to college or get good )obs. 
Until they do Know English wH 1 enough* we should be providing , 
instruction in^other ar<ias kn a language they understand so they 
will succeed m school. In my home state of Colorado in districts 
where bilingual education programs of good quality have been operating 
and'where bilingual personnel are in classrooms in greater num|)ejs» 
dropout rates, absenoef ism» suspensions and retentions have dropped 
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for Chicano children and achievement levels for 67 percent of those 
m the bilingual programs showed significant improveroen-t^^. If 
we can sustain the gains we have made/ perhaps some of these children 
Will become the scientists, computer experts, leaders *ind citizens 
we will need in the future. ^ 

Learning English and staying and succeeding in school are 
two impor t:ant jgoals of Title VII programs as they are currently 
construed. I therefore urge my colleagues in the Senate to maintain 
the guidance and programs leading to those goals which Title VII 
has supported, and to oppose the legislative propolis that would 
substantially weaken Title VII's services to children. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 



4 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



Mr. Chaimian and Members of the Commttee, I am Willard McGuire, 
President of the National Education Association (NEA). , 

The purpose of the NEA, which represents 1.7 million teachers and 
educational support personnel, is "to elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the teaching profession and promote the cause of education in 
the United States." Consequently, our members are directly involved with 
the education of limited English proficient children. We are concernea that 
comprehensive and effective educational opportunities be provided to every 
linguistic minority child. And we believe that one of the most effective 
vehicles to assure quality education for, limited English proficient* ^ 
children is bilingual education. 

We have been involved in and supported the bilingual approach to 
education for nearly two decades. Through the 'Efforts of 'the NEA and 
numerous community groups the Tucson^jrvey (1966) was -conducted on the \^ 
needs of bilingual children. The resTlts of the survey were published by 
the NEA under the title "The Invisible Minority--Pero No Vencibles (But, Not 
Vincible). " Thdt report became the foundation for marty subsequent state and 
federal laws and court actions relating to the education of non- or limited 
English proficient children. * ^ 

Today*, 'come before you in opposition to S. 2002, proposed amendments 
to the Bilingual Education- Act, and with specific proposals for the ^ , 
improvement of the Act." 

As sufTinarized by its authors, S. 2002 is intended "to assure that an 
intensive course of English instruction -is an integral part of the bilingual 
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eclucation program an3 that participation in the bi 1 ingual education program 
.will in most cases be 1 imited to one year , and for other ^rposes.". The 
"other purposes" include significaAt modifications in the criteria used ^ 
to identify children in need of assistance. 

The NEA opposes the bill for the foUowrng^asons: 

First, the bill proposes that an intensive course of English 
instruction be integrated into the current provisions of the Act. We call 
your attention to the wording of the Act as presently written: "(i) there 
IS instruction given in, and study of, English..." The Act clearly* provides 

r 

for the study of English. Farther, this provision has been diligently 
observiif: A 6.A.O. report (1976) entitled "Bilingual Education: An 
Unmet Need" noted the relative use of English in bilingual classrocxns. 
It noted that too many English speaking children were being placed in 
bilingual classes and, more significantly, that in bilingual programs the 
children's primary language was not being used enough in favor of English. 
More specifically, our teachers are well awcire not only of the letter but 
the Intent of Title VII regulations; development of skills in English has 
been our p/imary objective. As stipulated by the provision of the curre'nt 
Act, the child's* primary*language is used "...to the extent necessary to 
allow a child to achieve competence Jn the English language." If S. 2002 
is adopted, its addi\ionS) requirement for the use of English will surely 
curtail our ability to, direct our instruction both to individual and group* 
needs. We would remind you that this Sdded federal prescription is not 
in the spirit of the Reagan Administration's desire to promote locSl r^spon- 
Sibil ity and discretrio«. ♦ 
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where circumstances require an increased use of English in 
* » 
instruction, Title I funds can be used. 

Second, the bill proposes that participation in bilingual programs be 
limited to one year. Research, experience and comnon sense all point to 
the irrationality of such a provision. ^ 

a ' 

Children learn in different ways and at different rates. The learning* 

of language is a complicated process requiring that teachers use a 

nuUiplicity of approaches. Specifying time limitations for any educational 

experience as complex ai lapgtjage is not only poor pedagogy, itjruns 

counter to all that we know about lesson sequencing, pacing, and student 

assessment. Teachers and others who know how the#child is progressing are 

* ^ ( 

best qualified to detennine when a chiVd will exit f^txn ^ program. The 

;j 

NEA canrtot support arbitrary restrictions of professional dis'cretion. 

♦ , " 

We point out that studies consistently show that bilingual instruction 
,has a "cumulative effect," it takes a number of years to realize the full 
benefit of a^ilingual programsTbut such students will eventually s:urpass- 
their limited English-speaking counterparts in Engl isfi-only classes in the ^ 
development of English language skills. 

Third, the bill radically alters the methods to be used for identifying 
children to be served by bilingual education by £iiiiiii«-tmg proficiency ' 
criteria for the reading and writing of English. It is proposed that only 
listening and speaking skills be used. If adopted, these amendments w^ill 
represent a giant step backward in the education of linguistic minority 
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children. It n not enough to evaluate speaking and listening skiTls in 
English to determi ne proficiency in the language. Experience has taught 
us that communication and learning occur thAjugh different means and at 

* y — 

different levels. As children get olderyand instructional objectives become 
more* comp Ilea ted-and abstract, learning depends increasingly on reading 
sk.ills. Educators know that apparent verbal facility with a language is 
not prima facie evidence of a child's ability to communicdte and to learn. 
Accurate diagnosis of children's needs is the result of evaluation of a 
multiplicity of factors which include, among others, reading and writing 
skills." Comprehensive assessment is based on sound educational research 
and educational practices proven effective over many years. 

There are approximately 3.5 niT^n students whose primary language 
is not English or who have limited Englisfi profictency. All indications 
■are that this number wril increase. If schools are not assisted in 
helping these students to functiop successfully in the dominant society, 
then these numbers will have a drastic impact on the social arid economic 
structures of ;his country. Bilingual education has been proven an effective 
strategy ')n helping timite'd or non-English proficient students. As a 
nation we need to move forward- in making bilingual education an even more 
effective strategy. 

We reassert that as the nation's largest organization of teachers, the 
National Education Association is in a unique position to evaluate the 
eff*icacy of bilingual education. Our members must deal on a daily basis 
with the educational problems ^h ich confront students with limited English 
proficiency.* Teachers experience first hand the effect of bilingual education 
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programs in the classroom. From that experience, we know that quality ^ 
bilingual programs work. That bilingual education works despite continued 
efforts to undermine and discredit it, is further testimony to the soundness 
of this -approach, 
*< 

The Title VII legislation was enacted to explore further oh a large 
scale the effectiveness. and feasibility of bilingual education. *Beyond * 
dealing with imnediate and urgent needs in many of our schools, the intent 
of the legislation was to examine appropriate ways for implementing this 
approach. 

Bilingual education was not conceived on-ithe spur of the moment. 
Jt evolved as an effective educational approach to solving a serious problem 
^nd was in^fact ^n wide use in many parts of this country in the last 
centurjt. It is currently in use in many parts of the world (notabily 
Switzerland, Belgium, South Africa, Finland, Canada^ and Andorra )\ 

jple have*learnftd enough in the past fifteen years to be ablejto support 

bilingual education unequivocally aS an effective and viable educational 

strategy, ^ ^ / 

*' - 

We "propose that present bilingual programs should incorporate four 
^essential elements. * 

1. Language arts and cOjnpreheFisive reading programs which are 
introduced and taught in th^ chiTU's language; * ' 

2. * Curriculum content^ areas which are ta^ht in a language which 

the child fully compreheri^Js ; 
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3. English as a seond language, which is taugh/through a sequentially 
.structured program which includes understanding, speaking, 
reading and writing skills. 




4. _£^i4ftD0«?^^?he chMd's native cultupe I's respected in all aspects 

« * • » 

of the cirriculum, y 

Further, w9 urge that the provi'Sions of the^Act include the 
following: 

1. Gr(iate^researc|> emphasis on efforts to refine the bilingua] education 
|||pproacfa.> Language mix and the bilingual methodology appropriate 

for varying circumstances must be systematized. AUo, further 
research is needed on the correlation between language proficiency 
and academic performance. Unless this relationship is further 
clarified, criteria for exi ting, students from bilingual programs 
will be based on little more than political or financial ej^pediency. 

2. Because we recogaiz^ the economic and political costs to this 

nation as the reLlt of its deficiencies in languages and international 
studiejs, we urge that the Act seek to establish closer links with 
instruction. in the foreign languages. 

We know that bilingual education is successful when the programs are 
properly administered and adequately staffed. !^e^ therefore urge 
increased emphasis on building the capacity of local school 
districts to serve present and future student needs. 'Comprehensive 
and well-planned programs to assist teachers and administrators to 
worK effectiveV ^ bilingual education must recei\e continued 
and significant support. 
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In conclusion, we again state our unequivScal support for bilingual 
education. We urge this Committee, to seek to improve the act by building 
upon experience. Teachers must be allowed the flexibility to assess ^ 
properly student needs. At the very least, student identification should 
include assessment of reading, writing, comprehension and speaking skills i 
English. Teachers must also be allowed to exercise their professional 
judgement as to when a child is ready to participate in monolingual English 
classrooms. Finally we reemphasize that prescribing content by requiring 
even more English instruction in the bilingual classroom runs counter to 
sound educational practice. Such practice ignores what is clearly written 
in existing legislation and research findings. Bilingual education is most 
effective when there is a baTanced use between the native language and 
£oglish. 



The NEA urges that efforts to amend the Bilingual Education Act focus 

ft 

not on weakening its strengths but on refining research, increasing 
enrichment capabilities and improving the capacity of educators to deliver 
services--thus strengthening its ability to serve present and future 
student iieeds. 

NEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAH 



, THIRD TIER: NEA CONTINUING 
.LEGISLATJ-VE CONCERNS* ' ^ 

IV. Provision of High Quality Public 
. • Education for AlT ~ 

T * S 

A. Bilingual and ESI education . '. 
Bilingual and Engl ish-a§<second-language' 
•^E^L) programs are unique aOd necessary 

, programs designed ^o achieve functional 
proficiency in English which should be * , 
funded sufficiently TO.i>e available to 
all Students not proficient in English. / 
The educational program should reflect 
the cultural diversity and heritage of 

, the children within the district including 
Chicano and Spani sh-speaking children, 
Asian and Pacific American children, 
native Hawaiian children, and American 
Indian/Alaska Native chi Idren. 
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<VN\ A- EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

MA«v mataOOO '\>t«ta S'>v.'«««»)f tu**\y*r 

Kay S, 1982 



Hs. K«9 Crconfield. Editor » 
The Washington Post Letters to the Editor 
The Washington Post 

* 1150 15th Street, N.W. 
w«»hingtoJ5!*/ D.C. 20036 

DeAT Hs. Grecnfiold: 

I 

T he W48 h 1 nq to n Post , in stating that the Fe«g«n «d3unistr«tion is "TOVing m ^ 
the right direcuon on the highly mflMnaatory subject of biUngu*! education" 
rwhich Language in the Classrooo?- April 29, 1982), displays profound intonsl- 
' tlvity to the educationaJ needs of ml I ions of non- or imited-English speaking 
children* 

T*)Q lAxi Reoodic», referred to «s "ciisguicled rules" by the Post , relate solely 
to civil righfj violations *nd not to bilingual education. The/ h«vo for 

• srfven years screed school systens effectively in complying witl. tii^ 1974 Supreme 
Court ruling that it is a violation of the 1964 Civil Rights Act to deny non- 
::ftglish '»p».*Aijig childj^n instruction in English. By dropping the remedies* 
the federal gov'srniwsnt takes another giant step backward in education » which 

is not surprisirvg given its record under the Reagan adainistration. By applauding 
t.-^. action, the Post, doe » a jjroat disservice to civil rights, to tlie nation, 
and to Itself. 

The Post also states that the Lau Benedios toll local school districts that 
tney have to provide "instruction in the child's first language." In fact, 
t*ie Reocdies nave not called for instruction in a child's first language except 
when tho use of English solely is educationally countarproductj-Vc and until 
soch time aa a child learni enoug^ English to conpote with his or her peers 
in a regular classroom. 

in place of the Uu Rosscdio*. the governaiont has reverted to a vague 1970 itEw 
oenorandun for its sole sourct of guidance in this coaplcx area — schools shall 
' "attrtid to the needs of linited-EngLish speaking students." In so doing, the 
'epartrjent of :.diication is inviting a luvel of coinrrunity chaot, and *n<JlJi5h that 
,ill rvKc ui . m for the rotuin of such trifling and uncontroversial topics 
IS SOX edj^at.wn, book ccnsorsUii*. and croationisra. The litigation that 
inevitably wiU be b.v^cd upon this weak and ambiguous roplacemont for the 
:au R^netJies will bo awcsone^o behold*. 

,\t another pomt the Post states that the federal rules of the 1970s were 

• eoiNT oro-j^jte rron 'Usouni' iy>U'ical and culf.ial or ^r.inisatio-.s . 
^. . >,omj lotoly ij.wrf^s nor o-Uy rho ian'L-irV I97.i ^u}):».t'^ < .Mirt 
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duC'-,ion. I ich happened to involve 1800 Chines«-sp«<ii<in9 children in S«n * 
Francisco who woro dcnxtd Sn^lish instruction, but ^iso th« nation's evolving 
locidl policy calling for equitoiJic tducational trcauscnt for Ancric«*s non- 
English sp«Aking chiKlran, (Di<2 Social S«curxty com «t>but only b«c*us« of * 
pr«ssur« froa th« poor and th« aged?) Do«s th« ^>st harbor «©»• r«s«ntMnt 
toward Hispanic political activl^ia? Surely the Pogt is aware that^ilingual 
^ education program m over 70 languages ere currently being provided acros^ 
the country. Instruction m two languages, moreover, is not a new phenonanon 
in th4 United States; it dates back to the late nineteenth century when over 
a Million non-English speaking children wore being given instniction in French, 
German, Swedish, Spanish, and other native tongues. | 

^o*^ on to etate that bilinguel education, in »ost cases, does not 

work well. In fact, it does, and here the Post has alwnys aissod the nark, 
there are nearly a thousand progras^ across the country, and, as is true with 
ell huge national effort*, one can always point to one or two less successful 
prograss to raake a negative ceso. (Again, rcae«ber Social Security.) Teaching 
non' or liBited-English speaking children English, while providing subject 
Matter instruction in thoir native tongue until they achieve sufficient pro- 
ficiency to benefit froD roguler instruction, has been the Most educetionally 
sound approach, and it has proven successful tiae and tiste again. Educe tors 
know this and constantly sack ways to Inprove services to thoir non-English 
speaking children, Because of a lack of funds the DepartMnt of Education 
has to *tum down nore than <0 per cent of the requests for bilingual education 
assistance it roceiv«s frco school districts. Less than a year ago the nationt«« 
governors and chief state school officers were asked by the Education Cocnlssion 
of the Stetes their opinions about bilingual education. Eighty-five per cent 
expreseed* strong support not only for the concept but for the practice. 

Rather than eEpXoying the sixaplxstic and inof fectiv•^ approach of throwing the 
baby out with the bath, why doesn't the Post prosote efforts to iaprovo bilingual 
education? Ignoring or underestimating the logitinate educational needs of 
Millions of lisRi ted-' English speaking cl^ildren and youth will not laake their 
probleas disappear — it will sirply contribute in a najor way to crowding not 
o-ily the nation's welfare rolls but the raxxks of the unskilled, illiterate, 
and disillusioned as well. 

Sincerely yours, ^ 

' Willard H. HcGuire 

Frcsidont 
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Bruce Post, Staff 

Senate Labor «nd Human Resources 

Subcommittee on Education 
Room 'J09-D 
Senate Courts Bldg. 
Washinqton, D.C, 20510 

Dear Bruce: _ 

We wish to express our appreciation on your willingness to \ 
include information from Colorado in your final report 
roqardinq the administration's bilinqual bill S?412. Enclosed 
is Commisnioner Frarier's report to the Colorado funeral 
Asseinbly regarding the effectiveness of the Enolish Language 
Proficiency Act in its first year of operation. 

You will note specifically that we ^lave increased the number 

of participating districts by 26, number of students participating 

by 1,000 and number of different languages served by 22. , 

The major reports have been very positive from the local schools. 
If you need further information do not hesitate to contact ne. 

Thanks again for the opportunity of including this report since 
I am sure many erroneous statements have been made reaarding 
Colorado's new law which considerj^ly broadened the original 
( bilingual <»rAtute, 

I 

Sincerely, ' ^ 



Arvin C. nlone/ Executive Assistant 
Federal* Relations 
Colorado Department of Education 
(303) 866-5344 

ACS: Imj 

enclosure 
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\^ Report \o the General Asscnbly 

The Effectiveness of 

* The &\glish Language Proficiency ACt i^ 

. (C.R.S. 1973 22-24-101 et.'seqT (Supp. 1981)) 

. • • <) 

On November 13, 1981, the Colorado State Board of Education allocated 
J2.8 nilhcn to 107 school disWicts eligible for funding in accordance with 
thd new Biflish Language Proficiency Act enacted i>y the 1981 legislature. An 
initial payment of $2.S million (90>) was approved by the State Board, with 
the remainder to be awarded upon receipt and*verif ication of the districts* 
» annual cvaMjation reports by the Department of Education. 

The purpose of^the Act is to require the establish^nt of and to help 
$chcx)l districts defray the costs of an English language proficiency program 
in the public schools for^children whose doainant language is not fiiglis^ft 

School districts are charged with the identification of students eligible ^ 
for the progrart. A state sixmary of nvtnbers of sv^idcnts identified as eligible 
and noi* being served is attached. Children are eligible under the A/B category 
If their dominant langiiage is not English. These students either speak or ^ ^ 

cosprchcnd little or no English." Children are eligible under the C category if 
their doninant language is difficult to determine. These students speak both 
Bnglish and another langiiage. Their achievement scores are below the district 
or national mean of a nationally standardized test or below the acceptable 
proficiency level on an English language proficiency test. . 

In coaparison to the previous Bilingual (1980-81) and 1\»torial (198p-81) 
programs, the Fj^jlish Language Proficiency Act projfram appears to be reaching 
a broader base of students, providing more funds ($2.8 million vs. $1.S million 
for the corobin^ Bilmgxial and Tutorial programs) to core districts (107 vs. 81) 
for more students (11,016 vs. 10,0^9) who are Crow moie language groups (66 vs. 43). 
Additionally, the firds allocated concentrate more on students >ho are dominant 
'in a language other than English. - ' 

It 15 hoped* that the evaluation results will reflect positive data m 
relation to programs |>rovidcd m accordance with the intent of the Act,* 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROriCIENCY ACT 
State Suiromry 
Nuinber o£ Eligible School Districts 107^ 
Congressional District Sum&ary: 







# of School 
Districts 


Eligible 
A/B 


Students 

C 


Total 

Allocation 


District 


1 


1 


2429 


893 


$ 990,137. 


District 


2 


3 


14 2 


590 


381,086. 


District 


3 


48 


644 


1811 


475,037. 


District 


4 


36 


' 1035 


1185 


530,505. 


District 


5 


19 


907 


680 


416,506. 














TOTAL 




107 


5857 


5159 


$2,793,271. 



Ntunber of Schools with Eligible ELPA Children: 

A . Eleraen tary 514 

B. ^Junior High ' 162 

C. High'Schoo/ . 121 
TOTAL 797 



Number of Children Eligible: 

Grade Level 

K-6 7-12 Total 

A. A/B Category 3872 1985 5857 

B. C Category 3220 1931 5159 



TOTAL 7100 3916 11 ,016 

Allocation of Funds: * 

\ Available Allocation/Student 



A. //B Category . v $2.1 million $358 /student 

D. C Category .7 million $135 /student 

$2.8 mllUcyn 



Language ^pokbn by Eligible Children: 

A. Languages Spoken 66 (See attached list) 

Method of Agacssmon t: District Uoage • % of Districts 

A. Standardized Test 48 

B. English Language Proficiency Test H 

C. aoth 20 ' 



D. No Testing Required 28 



total' 107 

! - 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGK PROFICIENCY PROGRAM 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN 



STUDENT CATEGORY 
A/B 



STUDENT CATEGORY 
C 





LANGUAGE 




7-12 


K— 6 


7~ 1 2 


TOTAL 


1. 


SPAM I SH 


22 89 


645 


2703 


1 e 1 ft 

1519 


7156 


'2, 


VIETNAMESE 


407 


463 


1 114 


11*} 
1 X J 


1097 


3. 
4. 


H 'HONG 


326 
197 


214 


3 f 

27 


19 


633 
408^ 


5. 


KOREAN 


> 98 


97 


• g4 


c C 

39 


314 


6. 


CHINESE 


95 


104 


i 1 


Oo 
«^ 


262 


7. 


KHMER 


142 


07 

y / 




2 


256 


8. 


ARABIC 


78 


23 




1 7 


158 


9. 


GERMAN 


17 


1 ^ 


21 


22 


74 


10. 


JAPANESE 


40 


21 




^ "> 


71 


11. 


THAI 




31 


J 


10 


58 


12. 


PARS I 


13 


22 • 


4 




54 


13. 


RUSSIAN 


12 


10 


13 


Q 

• 


4 3 


14 . 


FRI!NCH 


16 


9 


8 


A 

y 


4 2 


15 . 


ITALIAN 


2 


g 


V. ig 


^4 


38 


16. 


HEBREW 


11 


8 


7 


5 


ji 


17. 


TAGALOG 


11 


4 


2 


13 


30 


18% 


NAVAJO 


10 


^ 4 


11 


2 


27 


19. 


GREEK 


7 


4 


7 




25 


20. 


HINDI 


8 




9 


4 


21 


21. 


POLISH 


8 


7 


3 




1 8 


22. 


CZKCHOSLOVAK I AN 


6 


2 


8 


1 • 


17 


23. 


PORTUGUESE 


g 


4 


3 


3 


1 6 


24* 


TURKISH 


5 


1 


$ 


2 


14 


25. 


URDU 


7 


2 


3 


1 


1 3 


26. 


DUTCH ' 


3 






2 


1 3 


27, 


HUNGARIAN 


2 


^ 2 


4 


4 


12 


28. 


KICKAPOO 


11 






1 


12 


29 . 


INDONESIAN 


3 


4 


2 


2 


11 


30. 


PINni€H 


4 


3 


"* 1 


2 


10 


31. 


NORWEGIAN 




6 




3 


9 


32. 


SWEDISH 




r 


3 


1 


8 


33. 


UTE 






6 




6 


34. 


N IGERIAN 


4 


1 






5 


35. 


CROATIA.^ 


3 


1 




1 


5 


36. 


AFGHANI 


3 


0 




1 


, 4 


37. 


GUJARAT I 


2 






2 


4 


38. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 






2 


1 


3 


39. 


DANISH 


2 




1 


3 


40. 


GA 


1 




2 




3 


41. 


KWA (Ibo) 


2 








2 


42. 


MAI^YAN 




1 


1 




2 


43. 


SANGO 


2 








2 


44. 


SAMOAN 


^ 1 


1 




1 


2 
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LANGUAGE 



STUDENT CATEGORY 
A/B 

. K-6 ' 7-12 



Student category 
c 

K-6 7-12 



TOTAL 



47. AMHXrIC 

48. ARMENIAN 

49. ASRIAN 

50. DARI 
5X. DRI 

52'. ETHIOPIAN 

^3. EURASIAN 

54. GREENI/ANDIC 

55. ICELANDIC 
55. JAMAICAN 
57., MALTESE 

58. PASHTO 

59. PUNJABI. 

60. ROMANIAN 

61. TIGRINIA 

62. TWI 

^3. ukranian'^ 

64. ural altaic 

65. yugoslavian 

66. YIDDISH 



1 



TOTALS 3,875 



1.985 



^3,225 



1.931 



11.. 01 6 
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IfefftarJcs of: 
FRANK a MACCHIAKXA 



Chancellor, York City aiblic Schools 
subnitted for the l)eariry record, 
Senate Subcatwi ttee on Education, Arts and Hu.ianities 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washington, D,C. 
April 26, 1982; 10:00 a.m.. 

AMENEMENTS TO THE BIXilNGUAL EDUCATION ACT 



Senator Stafford and i:>einbers of the comnittee. 

As you know the New Vork City public schDol 5^tein has made a heavy 
c30«Tflib.Tent to educatibnal projrajns for studente"*ran homes wliere 
Diylish IS only a second language. ^Over 66,000 students were 
enrolled in sor?ie l,t80 individual bilingu^ programs during tlie Fall 
seirester. Ibese proyraiJS represent 23 different language groups. 
Spanish, of course, as .the single large^ such group wittx over 79% 
of our non-^nglish dominant students ^cticipating ij-i various 
Spanisli prograivs. But ws li^ve also made stronj coniiiitinents in 
Chinese, Italian*, Haitiao/f^encb and Russian ajiiong otiiers. In fact, 
the ethnic diversity of New York Citsj^'is so great U^t Uie public 
school system also aJiiiinisters sinaller prograia^ in languages ranging 
from Finnish, Iranian and THrkisk to Khitier, Tagalog and Urdu. 

y 

Our experience with U^ese proyraios — a long one r- ha^ left.oertain 
uipressions at least as Uiey relate to Ifew York's schools, tossibly _ 
the jiost ijrport^t[is. that bilingual and ESL (English h a Second 
Langauye) are ifl^n;ant to ths educationad developoent of children. 
A status report on tkn of our schools offering bilingual education 
prcyrams, for exajiple, indicated U^t attendance in tliese prajrai,\s 
was 10% higher U»an for- the particular schools as a whole. Special 
seWices geared toward the needs of students eniiance their interest 
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m school, ana Uius U»eir performance in oth^r areas. I am • 
convinced that some, special effects for the child with limited 
englrish proficiency must be »nade ar>d that U)ey must be funded .-^ 
adequately. - * 

tteverti)eless , withm the context of iaaintainin^ ootnmitient that 
we in ttew York luve inade to the non-Einglisii dominant population — 
and which the tederal ipvenvnent ms also iiade — tJiere is roorii for 
change. I do not intend today to indicate to you the specifics of 
exactly where dian^^ should be inade.^ "Ihe administration's 
proposaJ^ are fresii on our desks and their implicatiots are far 
reach inj. But our experience^ in York does provide at least two 
proyrafitnatic touclis tones ay a ins t which I think you sliould juJje 
ai.Yendments to tlie present legislation. 

First, any bilingual or ESL program must be seen as transitional. 
^Tteaching stiould be organized so that youngsters eventually achieve 
literacy ip fenglish. In whatever form programs for the non-Eiiglisii 
proficient student are structured, they must not be an end in 
thejoselves. Yes, the i.ta;.ntenanoe of cultural identity is important 
— I aia quite proud of .ny Italo-Americ&i heritage but the point 
of t\)Qse prajrams is to hasten the day when the child will be able 
to thrive in our English dominant society. All trilingual and ESi. 
programs should be adapted to that goal. Whichever of Uiese tw 
overall strategies are inore effective in achie\iin<j success — and I 
ijave ooine to believe the Englisli as a second language approach is 
tlie better of the two — they must not become a crutch qpon which 
ttie child -comes to rely. The poor reputation that some bilingual 
and ESL. proyrajns suffer froca is the result of just such program ' 
failure. 

Secondly, any new legisiatioii must tecognize tl^t the road to 
Eiiglish oon\;etency is a diverse one. We could not run 23 different 
iamjuage prajrai.is in ttew York all Uie sajne. lliey diftei' m tJTe 
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nunber o£ students enrolled, the availability of teachers oodipetent 
in both the individual languages and in "an instructional field, tlie 
level of proficiency of the students on average and, often, in the 
linguistic characteristics of the different yroups themselves. Each 
of these factors conditions tiie* dijiiensions of the proyrains we offer, 
and it is rare that any two are really the sai.ie. In York 
lan<juaye diversity' is sa^iething we live witli all Uie tijne, sonething 
from which we try to tease out the singie goal of english 
competency. 

Thus, as you consider new legislation you should know that mandates 
and regulations currently v^-itten in Washington, and focused for the 
iTost part — and quite rightly — on the Hispanic ooimwnity, may 
sanetijnes seen excessively constraining on the front lines or even 
wasteful, this* is part of the problQa we have with current ^ federal 
mandates and sa.B requirements of the courts. As in sp^ial . 
education, the Congress and the ^courts i^ve^ interveived on behalf of 
students with special needs. In sa.ie respects this is beneficial: 
financial constraints, lack of political support and occasional 
outright liosjiility toward laixjuage minorities sometimes pyt the 
needs of these students low on a comnunity's priority list. CUtside 
intervention is thus required. 

Unfortunatley, however,, tlie courts and Uie Congress often resolve 
the problem by creatinyi requiiceriients to spend looney, not to create 
effective programs. Vfe don't need a ihandate to spend — that i§ 
very easy. Btit achievirg the goal of literacy and basic skills in,^ 
Ehglish IS a irore difficult problem that requires time, research and 
exper i/nenta t ion . 

• T\\e point is rot tiiat we shouljdUbe forced to Spend ifoney a\ children 
frt)^^ Hispanic, or Qiinese, or Italian faiinilies but that they have 
the right to special services which will bring them into tl^ 
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Ainerican jruinstnioia ds jouti iis possible. Court solutions only Solve 
the problerns of litujants. Iliey do not necessarily solve the 
^ proUleins of children. ^ 

On tx>th tliese points the outline of the adninistration*s proposals 
seems at first <jlance to be encouraging. By retcviny the 
recfiiceiiient tliat funds received tlirou^jh the Bilinyual Education Act 
be appiied only, to programs that have part of their instruction in 
the native lanyuatje wc will/ be able to rely niore heavily cn ESb 
prcxjraitS./ Dy rei.ovipy otner requircrnents we will, have greater 
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flexibility in proyrain acJministration overall*. \ * ' 

As Oiain.vm of Mayor Kocii's recently api^omted inter-ayency 
Tcisk Ft>rce for Youtti I am also eticourayed by tiie expanded authority 
tl-ie admins itrat ion is requestir^ to assist tiK>se outside ^ru.ilcy anJ 
seeotxjary sclKX5ls wtx) dre liiHited on their Diylish cojnpetency and 
v4io arc seekiny vocational education. 7^ well funded, proyraa in this 
area w:>uld be a ^jreat nelp m a city like Itew York that currently 
has an une/»iployi.Tent rate amon^ our younj- of 25.2*. 

tfevertlieless , I ihust also state .a warninj. f^lhe basic tlieiiies'of tlie 
adr*uru^tration*s ^jroposals are U>\reiiX3ve i^ojrai.i.atic re<.iuirei»ients, 
exteiVJ authorization ou^^de ti^ie school setting/ and, reduce costs. 3| 
*In the context oC the cfcin ins t rat ion's budtjet proposals, anJ the JF^ 
current fiscal probleirts of states and cities*^ the Midwest and * 
itortlieast, I have to look at this enter^jrise with sOiie skepticism. 
Air ^tunates are>^iat i£ Mr. Fteagan's initial proposed budyet 
reductions >p into effect tJie Ifew Yoric City public sc^x»l system 
will "suffer a substantial reduction m federal aid.^ Oojiiplete 
apijrov<3l of all the administration's budyet proposals will reduce 
our assi'stance frojn a Uujh of $271 million m tJie 1978-79 sclwl 
year dowti to $133 mili'ion m 1983-84. 

I.i fact, tJie adjainistration's overall policy recoirt%kendations in 
educjttijfi leuw i.o wiuf jreat concern, if/lioiosale reductions m " 
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cajpensatx^ry aid, ^^lai education, vocational education and other 
^projrai(B will have a real impact in Ifew York City aixl throughout; the 
country, Tliese proposed loriy tena cuts, aloncj witti^a reorientation 
of federally spaisored research away froTt school effectiveness and ^ 
toward feasabLlity studies of "voucher" or "chit" systeins — and now \^ 
White House supi»rt of tuition tax credits — all seea to, indicate , 
Uiat tlYQ administration intends to rely less and less on the ooM^ion 
public scliool as the centei^ of educational policy in the United 
States, and tiiat tiie federal »pvern,.ient .i^ay withdraw froia its 
lustoric role as an itistrunent of equity and as advocate for 
ii{Iix>rities in education. , 

Otie administration's pro^x^sed an^ndi.vents to tlie Bilmyual Education 
Title of tiie ESEA ace in this treixJ. By expandity the auUK)rity of 
tive Act and requesting authorization to a^ropriat^ only $95 laillion 
for FY 1983 — a cut of $39 milliai fra.i the contmuiny resolution 
of Uiis fiscal year ~ I fear a v^terin^ dovm of the prcxjraju. It is 
one thirtj to tuni administrative cJiscretion bade to the states and 
a&caiities so they can run pro^raios i.ore effectively. It' is vjuite 
anotlier to break a cati.utr.ient loade to parents and students of 
lunited Englisn proficiency; to sav noUuny of lowering tl»e priority 
ot education oil tlie nation's ayencfi. 

It seeifts that I can cniy yo to Washinytoti these days with 
aiiiii valence. The promise of the Reayan adr.unistration was that 
power and discjretion would be returned to Uie States and localities ^ 
arel.that prajraa effectiveness, not expenditures, would be U>e - ^ 

, tou^^lStooe of pubUc'iJOlicy. But wt^t seeins to be developiny is ' - 

' Uiat the adr.dnistratioo is wiUirrj to transfer rOs^ponsibilities 
without transferitvj »x>ney. 'me redlity for us in fiscally Iwrd 
pressed rtew York is that wtiile the adiainistration»s approacti i.iay 
exi>and our policy oi)tions, Mt luaits our fiscal options. In sivrt, , 
we erd up wiUi iioce ix^ver arxi less i.oiiey — on balance, pix^bably a 
net loss. 



We believe that ^ foundation for prajress in ixiblic educ^on is a 
partnerstup ai.Ortj tiie federal 'yovernmpnt, the state yovera.ient, tlve 
city ao<J tlx) oa^munity. If any one of these partners reneys, tlie 
re.<;t of as-.aur>t lA-di tlx; burden. 1 nop that the federal yovermient 
will not iJe U^O culprit. ^ 
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STATE OF CAUrORNIA ^ 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

nATt tDUCATMN WHlOtHG HI CAKTOl MAIL SACKAMOCTO tSfU 

ftonoraW*? ^b«rt T Stafford 
^-i^^airran, ajbcoaraittee on SSucation, * 
AKs and HjnaniUes 
IJmtwJ Jtates Senate 
Washington, D.C 2O510 

** Dear Chainran: 

IV.e Califonrua State Ot^rd of Education has reviewed the biiir\gu<il 
e<lucation legislative proposals which yotir 3ubconnlttee,i3 currently 
considering, »te would like to provide our cotments to you in tne 
fv-Hms our concerrw vill be considered in the actions you take on 
»n^3e bills. 

# 

»»e oonsidop tmt S ?00e wall not provide the necessary corponents 

for -i spucc^sanjl pro-sm no TKtter~tn i' i r iatru g tio rw il wffpo TP»nrg~~yr " 

rn^ progran— bilir^al-biculUiral , Eotjlish as a Second Unigua^f, or 
irrvr-sun It is clear froo our experience In Gilifomja that )ne 
/*>fjr in»jffi 'inrjt tity* to perrut the developrsont of adequate """^ 
prTi-icncy hi iho r/>;li3ti l.ir>5u3>?,e. rri**ftiCt, the evide(j<>b indi- 
ntes that ^v^n when 'jiinf^ innersion as the instntctional t««fmmue 
that 1 two to \hree yvir effort i^j re(^lred for non-Er^hoh prr^fl- 
'■^i'^nt 'hildren t*> beo^ Sufficiently proficient in &Hlish. 
» 

Xir revlw \f 3 2^\2 causes us concern vnth re»;ard to two rnajor 
isjjes Wg telieve that state law should be *jtven preccdenco ^th * 
re*?a'rd to the deterrunation is to the proper inatoictional 3trrite>aes 
^ In 0\lifomia. we hav* i sUte hilinjual ecJuuition law which sV<v_nru»3 
Ih^ range :>f solutions digtn'Cts nay Apply, allows for pro^^rrxn 
/an 5 U on ^nd penaitai waivers under 5f)ecial ci rcunstances. M b<4i'"v»' 
^ny f-^l*»r»l legislation 3ho»jld recognize sUte liws in/emn h w 
TiMe VII prr>jeoL3 «;rints should «>perate m such 3tato f 

XiT 3econd««onc^m l-s the larv^ua^e in 3 ?'Jl^''wtiich on th? f<if»' )f it 
•r*>ild ill)W any teocher who is only EiyU inh* ,)rofioieftt t<> t»vioh 
lintefl finKlia*^ profi lent :hildren. Our state law rcij^iires tci^hcrs 
to be pr^^erly credfT'itiiled to provide instruction to su-^h children • 
with ippr>priit<* vwiv^r provisions (to pa approve^} by the .^.ta** FbarJ) 
where urcujwtances do nc^t allow this requirement to be net. We 
' 'MruMd^r this provision c»s«rfti*<l to »llow th»» proper pernonn^i to 
inaist childr*»n in r>«^)riin^ proficient In En^,U3h in the -rest *^x;)P»li- 
nar/>er. l^xcm^T's not trained t«> <\-)mmioit^» with U.-ni*'*! &v:lK>h 
N i>nofioient '»tu.lf>nti '^anw^t he is **ff«*otivf» is tr^wo th.nt j 
Ciir r<*«v>rTr)orvUH')n i \ th\t iny r*»\a3ion '>t'Titl*» Vll athxiKj t-^'fmi t ^ 
nt!^f> I iw pr*>f^fxif>r>r*» in th*» lelivery ')f servi^'os ir\ t^>it -ttafo nrxj" 
th\t yn)pprly jred'^ntj^alttj in3tnirti*5vil f>*'r3onnoT ix» reTyiirTd. In 
toth .nstancos, appr^priite .^iiv-r proviai nh^yjld j'Uu'^xl in 
thr liw illowing ot<it»« ftxmi of EAjcatlon to walv*»r iny r<^^uirwentT 
whi ^n may pr*»v<*nt i IvmI ^::ho<)l liatrict from »»ff»«ctivf»ly rrywytirv. 
fhe f^'Hwi^^^tf Ui*»Ro ^niMr<»n^ ^ » * 

li nf^er^fy. 



Ann l4».i/*>nworrh, hrv'^it J'^t ^ 
,mf rTH ".t (*»irJ BtJu<MM >n 
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Submitted by ; 



Guadalupe Hamersma* 
Chairman, Bilingual Education 



\ 



Special Interest Group . 
Teachers of English to Speakers 



ot Other Languages 



TESOL IS an international organization of educators 



dedicated to the teaching of English to speakers of other 
languages, in the United States and in almost every other 
country throughout the world. We have a membership of 
30,000 to 40,000 professionals who teach English to speakers 
of ot>her languages in pre-school programs, elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, and adult 

s 

education programs. 

We have long recognized the federal government ' s ^commitment 
to educational programs which address the special needs of 
children. Children who speak little or no English certainly 
can be said to have special educational needs. There is no 
doubt that children who cannot speak or understand English 
cannot effect^ely participate in an instructional progrant, 
conducted solely in English. Tfie federal government *s efforts, 
in part through the Bilingual Education Act, have gone a long 
way toward providing some direction for meeting the instructional 
needs of non-English proficient and limited English proficient 

students. ^ 

TESOL^ has historically supported educational programs 
desiqned to meet the needs of limited English proficient 
students, including bilingual education. We recognize the ' 
pedagogical soundness and viability of bilingual education 
proqrrtms which focus on the student's total development, 
capitalize on the proficiency of the student's native language, 
and simultaneously develop the student's competer\cies m English. 



1 





The recently proposed amendments to the Bilingual 
Education Act, Senate Bill S. 2002 and Senate Bill S. 2412, 
have generated much discussion among our membership. We 
agree with those sections of the proposed 'amendments which 
attempt to ensure "that an intensive course of English 
instruction is an integral part of the b' lingual education 
program," and that the teachers who are funded by Title VII 
are proficient in English. We recognize that all students 
need to acquire sufficient F.nglish language skills m order 
to successfully participate in school and m 'society. 

There are, however, other sections of *tho proposed 
linen* Iments which are cduse for concern: 

1. By stpikmg out "while using their native 
language," Senate Bill S. 2002 removes the 
use of the student's native language as a 
component of a bilingual education program. 
By definition, a procjram of bilingual edHCation 
IS ont" whiirh utilizes two languages for the 
purpose of instruction, English and tho 
student's n<itive language. One major reason 
proqrams of bilin^^ual e<^Utcation were initiated 
in,th<» first place was to attempt to deal with 
the in >t rti'-tiona I noe^ls of students who could 
not 'inder^tand or 3f)eak Rngllsh and to thoreby 
provide thfm with oqiial acc7><is to t educational 
process. If the use of the native lan<juaqe is 
not rejuirod in a prograrr^ of bilingual educ<ition. 





/ 
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then what we have an instructional program 

conducted solely m English ^or students who have 
t 

difficulty understanding and speaking English. . » 
This amendmejit to the Bilmgual Education Act ' 
violates the j^rigmal' intent of Congress by 
redefining bilingual education to roean education 
in English only. 

Senate B1I4, S. 2002 seeks to remove limited 

proficiency m reading and writing English as ' 

» 

criteria for participation in the Titte VII 
bilingual education program. »Grahted » .not all 
children who have difficulty reading and writing 
enqlish are necessarily candidates for a bilingual 
proarciP of insitruction. However, this Act is 
.idfJr easing the instructional needs of students 
whose .native 1 antjuage is not English and v^o have 
been .deterinined to be limited English proficient. 
^Language, both oral and written, "cuts across 
every goal and function of the school. Everything 
t hnt I.S taught in the school m^t pass through, a 
oomn{inication process before jtt is learned by the 
pvjpil."^ Readi^a ancf writing 'are very much part ^ 
of the languane procer>s. "/^ linguistic perspective 
t(U rrcvhncj r»npn res that Voiding be <iefiru'(l 



f^Heiin^an, Arthur, Principles 
j Charles Merrill Publishing 



and Pra/ctices of Teaching Reading, 
ompany^' 1967. 
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language processing, that the reader be viewed 

^ as a user of language, that reading be 'taught 

as comnjunication through language and that 

teachers understand how langucige operates in the 

interaction between the reader and the printed 
» 2 

page. a limited English proficient student 
who has difficulty readijng and writing English 
should not be excluded from participation m a 
bilingual program unless it has been detennmed 
^ that such difficulty is not directly related to 

the student's limited proficiency in English. 
To do otherwise would surely deny th'ese students 
"the opportunity to learn successfully in classrooms 
Where the language of instruction is English." 

3. Senate Bill S. 2002 limits a st;udent's participation 
in the Title VII program to one year. While there* / 
--*^are some students, especially in the primary grades, 
^ who may well acquire sufficient English langucige 

skills in one year, most students probably will not. 
The acquisition of a language is not an easy or 
speedy process. One year is not sufficient time to 
allow most limited English proficient students to 
acquire the necessary Eng^llsh language skills *they 
need to benefrt fully from instruction m English 
J * only. We welcome the amendment's pCovision that - 

/ 

Hall, Mary Anne & Ramig, Christopher J., Linguistic. Foundations 
for Reading, Charles Merrill Publishing Compa-ny, 1967, p. 7. 
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students who do not acquire sufficient English 
language skills m one year's time be individually 
evaluated to determine continued need for biljlngual 
program services. However, we fear that what local 
education^Q^ ^enciea wi,ll focus, on will be the one 
year limit >6rr""p2>*tjrcipation, and not on the individual 
evaluation Vf^he student. This limit on participati9 
will no doubt puhb/^any limited English proficient 
students out of theVilmgual program before they 
are ready to successfully pariticipate in an English 
only classroom. * . ^ 

Senate Bill S. 2412 proposes to fund non-bilingual 
program options.with Title VII dollars thereby 
making less money available for bilingual education 
programs. Although non-bi lingual program options 
may well be tforth consider mg, . we need not spend 
Title VII monies on such an endeavor. Similarly, 
to include bilingual vocational education under 
this Act IS to place an unreasonable burden on 
an already insufficiently funded Title, although 
the concept of bilingual vocational education is 
a sound one and merits its own funding. 

We recognize the need to have teachers funded by 
this Act who are proficient in English because 
they must teach English language skills. However, 
we urge that you take another look at the wprdmg 
which requires teachers furided by. this Act to be 
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proficient in tne native language "to the extent 
possibl"e.** Just as it is necessary for the 
tftacher to be proficient in English, so too is it 
necessary for the teacher to be prqficient m the 
student's native language. In order to be able 
to communicate with the student and to teach in 
the language the student understands while he/she 
IS acquiring English language skills, equal ^ 
emphasis should be placed on prcfficiency m the 

native language for teachers funded by Title VII. 

ft 

We respectfully urge you to carefully consider the concerns 
wc have brought to your attention here. These concerns are based 
on our col lective experience with countless students over a 
number of years. We would be happy to share our expertise 
with you m an effort to make these amendments to the Bilingual 
Education Act as responsive as possible the instructional 
needs of limited Enqlj^sh proficient students. 
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304 Stanage 

Chppalgn, lU. 61820 
April 16. 1982 



The Honorable Robert T. Stafford 
United Statef Senate 
WaHhlnBton, O.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Stafford: 



I aof writing to exprets ay oppo»ltlon to cutt In funding for Title VII 
bilingual education ind to any propotals which would illow Title VII funds 
to support ESL-only ind/or "Inaerslon'* program». Furtheraore, I wish to 
express ay oppoiltlon to anendaent S 2002. which Haiti the duration of a 
child'* participation In bilingual education progranf and to any anendnenta 
which exclude children of "United" Bngllth proflcUncy from program 
participation. I. would like my coaaents to be entered on record for the 
upcoming hearings of the Senate Subcommittee* on Education, Art» and 
HuDunltlen on April 26, 1982. 

Since lasues related to the purpoae of and the effecta of bilingual 
education often.becone confuaed during extended rhetoric. I would like to 
refreah your memory, with a clar I f Icat Ion ^f soae Issues. 

The purpoae of bilingual education.^ It la Important to keep In mind 
that the purpoae of bilingual education Is to provide an ^qual educational 
opportunity to the children of this country who are not proficient In 
EAgUsh upon entering the achools. It takes a number of years to learn a 
aecond languoge thoroughly enough to be able to function "t an acad^eolc 
level equivalent to those whoae entire^ hlatory of cognitive development haa 
been centered In that other language. If mlrtorlty-language children are 
not provided with an education In a language which they underatand during 
the time that they 'are learning English, they fall hopeleaaly behind in all 

. thoae non-language aubjects that produce an educated person — aubjecta 
such as the aclencea. aoclal stud lea.* Ifterature and arta. Attained 
education and knowledge Is transferable to anj^ language once that language 
has been learned, aa ls\vldenced by the many notable sclentlati.^acholars 
and even politicians In our country who were «chooled In other 
but wjio now function In English. Whefe education Is not at ta Ine't'^e^N^ 

" It la preaented to' young children. In a language they do not fully 

coaprehcnd. there U nothing to transfer by the tine the second language is 
learned. The purpose of trantltlonal bilingual education Is to provide a 
coQprehen»lble education to minority language children during the years In 
which they are learning KnRll»h. We owe it to our country not to let, ^ 

» potential talent go to waate. jLu-' 

Recent OPBK report. My aepond point calls your attention to a recent 
report produced by Keith Baker and Adrlana de Kanter In the Office of 
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Planning and Budget Kvaluntlon of the Departacnt of Educatlcjn. You arc 
probably aware of this report alnce It received widespread attention 
through rte aass^aedla, even In ttkall towna of Illlnots. The OPBE report 
addresses prlaarlly the question of whether children In bl.llngual education 
prograns learn Kngllah faster than they do wtthout a prograa. In spite of 
the fact that the aucfrors found that children In bllljngual education 
prograas are not hindered In the learning of English when coapared\to 
chll<3ren who are not In such prograas (I.e., no differences between the 
groups), the authors concluded that bilingual education Is Ineffective. 
However, as long as bilingual education does not hrt^dcr children In the 
learrilng of English, then the appropflate acasure of ifc^ccess of bilingual 
education Is Its effect on achteveaent In the sc lences/Siunanltles and arts 
3S well as attendance and school retention, 'the authors of the OPBE report 
failed to address these questions. They did look at one subject area — 
saat.h. Since aath Is the subject least dependent on linguistic 
coapre hens Ion, one would not expect that bilingual educJtlon would provide 
A large advantage .In* this subject and this Is what^ the authors found •-- no 
advantage ^nd no disadvantage. <^ 

It^ Is also laportant for you to note that the review, nethodology 
utilized by Baker and de Kanter has been seriously criticized by a nuaber 
.jf proalnent researchers. I, personally, fln^ their review so Inadequate 
Mo^thoilologlcaUy . as to warrant a re-analysls of the aaterlal they 
'reviewed I an currently subjecting their aaterlals to a statistical » 
ffynthesfs using techniques of aeta-analys 1 s. ^ 

^y fln/il point regarding this particular report conceCns the fact that 
Baker >*nd if* Kn^ter recoxunend that blllhgual education funds be re-dlrected 
to "spec Ul. prograas" such as lancrslon prograas. I would IMce to point 
oat that their evidence, for the success of " Inmerslon** programs In the 
United States rest^ on the success of one single case — a kindergarten 
prograra in Texas. Furtheraore, ^hat particular kindergarten program was^ 
designed sf> blU^ngual teachers would utilize English In the morning and- 
Spanish In the afternoon and children cou»ld respond In either language. 
Th^ jferson designing t«he program (Dr. Eva Hughe'a) .holds ^ Ph.D. In 
blllrlgual education, which she received as a Title VTI Fellm* at the 
Tniverslty of Illinois. ^ The program was compared to an existing bilingual'' 
progr^n (which Dr, Hughes felt was Inadequate) In order to demonstrate to 
the school district that a better bilingual program could Indeed, be 
designed and laplemented-. Th<*^ fact Is, then, that this program Is actually 
a blUhgu/^l education prograu. Even If It* were not a bilingual education 
progYnra, re-dlr^ct!ng federal funfls on the basis of evidence from one 
singles kindergarten program 1$ hardly a responsible policy. 

• » ' * 

Please ent^r ay^comments on re^cord and please do consider these points 
when you decide wh'cre to place you* own support. Thank you for your . 
attention. * ' 

^Sincerely , ^ " 
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MANUEL X A0U1LAK 



April 26. 1982 



The Honorable Senator Robert T. Stafford 
United Stites Senate * 

Washington. O.C. 20510 / 

Oc4r Senator Stafford / 

It is the desire of the Gadsden Independent School District that the 
information contained in this letter be entered on the cormittee re- 
cord. As the Gadsden Independent School District is committed to the 
ideals of bilingual education. U is the overwhelming consensus of ouf 
staff and comuni ty to express our vehement opposition to the proposed 
legislation of Senators Huddleston and Abdnor (S. 2002) to jinend the 
ntle VII Silingual Education Act. As many of our staff members have' 
worked In bilingual educaUon programs throughout the United States, 
our position is not ba>»os^rt^Ty on colloquial experiences. 

Along with personal experiences and opinions, we Subnit to you data 
gathered over a five year period and analyzed from the Title VII 
Bilingual Education Program based at Sunland Park Eletnentary School. 
The Gadsden Independent School District enrolls approximately 85 per- 
cent Spanish sUrnamcd children In Us schools. These children come to 
school with various degrees of competence in the English language. 
Seventyfive percent ofjtthese youngsters are experiencing great dif- 
ficulty with the Engl1«1rlanguage. 

The ou ts,t an dingL problem of these children centers around their ina- 
bility to grow conceptually and linguistically at a rate and to a 
degree of non-minority children. It is believed that their concep- 
tual growth Is limited or hindered due to lack .of fluency In the ^ 
English language. * f ' ^ 

The prognam at the demonstration school (Sunland Park Elementary 
School) was Implemented In 1977 and is nOw terminating in its fifth ^ 
' year. 1982. Students are grauped by language proficiency for in- 
struction in language arts and in the content area. Concepts are 
Introduced first in the child's dominant language and reinforced 
In the second language. . n 



QAOSOCH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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Pie*se consider initially the Inglish-doninant child in the first 
grade In 'the first gride ilone, neither the Usic reading skills 
nor all the basic writing ,slcl lis are Uught. More skills are pro- 
9asisi:tfi:^.jntro*jced , taught and practiced in the second and third 
grades. ThesFms taught are practiced continaoosly as children are 
learning the content of social studies, science, nath. health and 
other areas These content area aaterials are all designed and written 
at the appropriate skill and conceptual level of the .child. 

' To the contrary of the English-dominant child, the non-English dooi- 
nant child cannot T>ossibly bfr expected to naster necessary reading 
and writing skills at the same degree as his/tier English-dominant peer 
in a foreign language (English). The best way for reading and writing 
skills to be learned at a Vegular/noiTr^r pace is in one's dominant 
language. 

The progress of our children at Sunland Park School has been tracked 
from Kindergarten through the fourth grade. At the end of the first 
year of the project, 98 9- ^percent of the first graders scored far be- 
low grade level on the Conprehtnsive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) read- 
ing test ^ 8y the time these first graders h^d reached the fourth 
grade and '^Ino^t finished that year, 43 percent were'^reading in English 
at grade lev*[ or above ' In fact, nine percent o( these fourth graders 
were reading at a sfxth grade le/el. By the end'Of the first project 
year, 93 3 percent of the Kindergarten children store'd below grade 
\*vel on the CTBS language subtest. By the third grade, 65 percent of 
these Children were scoring hi or above grade level on the CTBS read- 
ing -iubtest 

Students «no had received content area instruction in Spanish and ESL 
(6n9ltsn as 4 Second Language) instruction for two years (Kindergarten 
and firsr ^ride) transferred the skills learned in Spanish to English. 
Consequently, 78,3 percent of these students were reading at grade 
level or above in the second grade. 

Second grade students who \nitiated their reading instruction in 
fnqlish f English-dominant children) showed i lower reading level than 
students who learned to read initially in Spanish. Only 67 percent 
of the English-do^nant students ^er^e reading at grade level, whereas, 
78.3 percent of the non-EngTish (iominant students were reading at or 
above grade 1evel<jirk£ng1ish. 

*,This data demonstrates the fallacies of 1) total ESL Inmersion, 2) ar- 
tificial tune limitation (one year) of student participation in a 
bilingual program, and 3) limitation of bfH*gual services to children 
who "have difficulty speaking and understanding instruction in the 
English language. 

It is our sincere hope that the information we have provided will 
cause careful consideration before, altering so drastically the lan-> 
quage of the Bilingual Education ^^t. 

lespectful ly. 



Hanuel X. Aguilari 
Superintendent of Schools 
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National Congress 



Juan Coiuakz 
ftetident 

Frances Cerpa 
Ftrtf Vtcfhtiident 

Hildantar Orti2 
^'iCfPretldtntAiLant 

Martin Perer* 
yicf'hfudtnt A t'Larxe 

jo« Rwcra 

Vice-hfUdfnt A :-Larxe 

lourdes TofTts 
S'attonai Secrt.'ory 



For Puert o Rican Rights 

36(V4 N.7thSt> Phlliddphii, PA 19140 (2yi-227'7113 



rssTDW rr opposition to- 

3, 2CC2, ^Sie "Blllft^Jtl Sciucitlon 
Aoer,±5ents of lySl'' »r.d the "Blllagutl 
S<iuc»tlort Irpro'J^Dcnt* Apt of I9d2". 

Natlcr.fcl 3Uir.^j»l. Siucatioi Z9,sf Force 
April 1902 




Nalional Congress Jor 
Puerto Rian Rights 

Kew Ywli SUti 
P.O 8m 517 
Hub SUtiot 
Bwu. New Ywt 10*55 



Mariene Lao 
Treasurer 



rr.i* Svlooal '^on^reis for Puerto Sicw Ri^ts Is t^'org«niz«tion 
^vxd\\'"i fi^ntlnis iiicrl=ir.»tlofl on ill levels and to icMeving 
r»ji: •'^uail*,/ Vid -Ji^lty for our cocsjinlty, •>> h»ve^ a aezbersMp 
*ti%% •xUfiit itielf froa '^aihlr.^toc, 3.C., i;o Connecticut, Detroit, 
'i*l''cr;la mi HAvaii And active groupi in *^ev ^ork, Hev Jeriey vid 
P-^rns/./^r-ia. 

''^ '".av^ s**;' ^•'j.aif^i i' >v»»;'ipl'^g .;r«ss-roots e<iuc»tiO'^ ii our * 
"osscair.ltles ibout '«*ie pr«ient tttacfts by ^i;e idairilitratlor* ani 
•;ave o^er. -.r^anlzl".? pr-ver.t ',he .l^saartlin^ of prosr*s3 wc 
'^tj'j^ht ic ".ari '^o icM^vc. ?ro;5m;A that -aean survival and ad- 
/ar<:<s<»nt T^r Puertorriiue^oi In this ';our'r/» 

The 'i^.'it fcr bi*.i^i5ual education withir. the Puerto Rlcan coocur.ity 
"ias se?'^ trie *«ani to assure 'hat our 7fiilJrer. lot be •/icti-sistd 
i' *he public^ school syster becauae 3f an inability *-> spear. S'^ijlish 
".cr be seialized for bei'^jj Puerto i^icar.. 

oe.ieve that tht propose<l bi lineal education acer-d-ieits vcull 
\fi'/*' \ iraajitlcally ievastatlr^ effect on the linguistic, acaderdc, 
'nii'-ural and social iereJcpoent of Puerto Hlcan children vho leed 
*'hise pro^'raas to survive In v. educational systea that has hii- 
*^cri'?aU,y ^rever.ttd thia. The ilsccura^n^ figures on school 
achleveient an<3 the ircp-out rate are proof of this. Lanijua^e is 
«ir esser.tlal *ool as -/ell aa an expresaion of our people*^ feel's^. 

r^.e r^-jent attacks by^ tUe ad-sinlatratlon are e'/ldert in the bills 
presented in April 23'» 2i.<^2, the '3i lineal Education Aoend- 
t^n*! of ly^l', latroducel by Senators rfuddlcston and Abnor,* Ilsits 
par-icipation in bllin|^ial proisracs to only one year. This is peda-^ 
.^'^•{Icallv unscunl c^cause research ^aa shown that language- ac^ulsl - 
ti ' is V/ no 'aeani a if y*ar pro-iess. The adainistTition's 
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prcpoltd chAs^et lo the "BlllniuiJL Kthicatlon Icproveaentt Act of 
1962" vcdld obllt«r»te .tht latent of the origin*! lefltUtlon by 
allovlm aethodf of lattnxctloa that ere -act blUr^jal, thut con- 
tr»dlctin< the letter txid the spirit of the current law. It vill 
authorltc the finding of « "wider range" of educational approachct 
>iefi^ecl to addreat the needa of children of Usited English pro- 
floiency. In reaUty, Itf Intent la to replace bilingual tdacatlon 
pro«r«sa« vhlch have been prortn effective and vhlch our coeainlty 
npportt, wants, and needj|j;vith lid ted and onretpontlve tr»nai- 
tlonal, En«lifh-Aa>A.S«eond Lan«ua^e and English i^oerslon programs. 

Thia recent attach on bilingual education cripples the original 
Intent of the Mliagual Education Act to foster equality of oppor- 
tunity la education to children of llsited Sngllsh proficiency, ^e 
deplore the coasciou* decision bynatlonal policy sakers to reverse 
our edacatlonal developoent. ' By officially sanctioning a return to 
the "sink or swia" treatoent, It Is In essence IspleoenMng a policy 
Of educational and cultural Caaoclde vhlch would proliferate under 
the pseudonys of English "isaerslon" progra::*. 

It It interesting to note that an Issue of such national scope has 
been given only a fev hours of public hearing. V© are sure that * 
aaror acre opposing vlev points would have been heard if. the process 
had allowed sufficient tlae for testlxaoa^ to be prepared and dell- • 
vered by those opposing It. It Is unfortunate -that the adsinlstra- 
tion would rather listen to sooeone 11'm a Richard Rodriguez, author. 
7f a recent autobiography ccndesilng blllr^al cdacatlon, than to..,#^«r- 
Hater. *o >krisol Arceo, age IC, .^asd, Florida; Jose Cespedes, 

n^w Yor>t, n.Y.; and lavid Vazq;uez, age 13, Serrien Springs, 
Mi-Mgan whc recently wrote fiward vlnnlng essays on the*theae". 
*Vha* Wllnijual Sjucatlcn Has Meant To Vfe. " These essays are* 
acTlng tributes r.o the positive Izpact of bilingual educatl'bn on 
thelf lives. *h«y shoulJ have been here today! These hearings 
ha'^ been a travesty of the deaocratlc public cocsoent process ir. 
which all our coasunlty should have been gl'rtn ^e opportunity 
to participate. 

The .latlcnal Congress for Puerto Rlcan flights' will continue to 
actively oppose shy effort on the part of the adsinlstr^itlon or » 
other opponents to eradicate bilingual education. *# 
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. ^ .Rhcfele Island State Advisory Council 
on Bilingual .Education 



To: The Senate Subconunittee on Education^ Arts and Humanities 

The ^Jlhode Island State Advisory Council for Bilingual 
Education strongly opposes the proposed "Bilingual Amendments 
'of. 1981" introduced^ by Senator Huddleston, It is, estimated that 
over lit of Rhode Island's student population has a primary 
language other than English. In Rhode Island's capitol city, the 
limited English proficient student population has been increasing 
at a rate of 20.1 a year. This mirrors similar trends in*inajor 
cities across the nation. 

The diverse needs of this growing population require specific 
instructional prog cams . Any restriction on the duration of the 
program and the*lai;iguage of instruction would serve to dillute 
and diffuse the educational impact of Title VII. ^ ^ 

The ma3or concern of parents and educators is the acc^uisi- 
tion of quality (fducatlon for their children. The proposed 
changes would act as a detorrant to quality Title VII programs 
by not allowing educators to exercise their professional judg— 
mont in the design anji implereentation of specific educational 
prescriptions for individual bl/Xingual students. 

In this regard, the Huddleston Amendments represent a ^ 
,,pcdago'gically irresponsible and ^^hort- sighted approach to the 
rcliolution of one of today's ma^or educational problems. It is 
for these reasons. that the Rhode Island S^ate Advisory Council 
for ^Bilingual Education feels compelled to reject the proposed 
plan. We encourage a similar respd|^se from your estimeed 
Subcommittee. 
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Chairman 
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13060 Clarewood 
Houston, Texas 77072 

April 23, 1982 



Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C, 20510 

Centlenien: ^ 



As a language professor and- a teacher trainer, I implore you, 
in the light of all respectable research available, '\:o oppotf'e 
the "Bilingual Education Improvements Act of 1982"^ and S,2002, 
the "Bilingual Education Amendments of 1981/' 

The "Bilingual Education Improvements Act" would expand the 
^concept of bilingual education and the definition of a bilin- 
gual educator to include monolingual approaches to teaching 
limited-English speakers. S.2002 would limit the time a 
child can participate in a bilingual prograiri to one year. 

As Rudolph Troike points out in his review of research in 
bilingual education (Educational leadership. March, 1981), 
there is grpwing evidence that instruction in a student's 
native tongue while he acquires English is not only a logi- 
cal but a demonstrably effective means of providing equal 
educational oppottunity. Students from minority language 
groups in bilingual programs across the country are achieving 
at or above national norms in Engli^, often for the first 
• time in the history of their communities. In addition, 
there 1? no counter-evidence in favor of a?^ ESL-only approach. 
In the few instances where ESL only and bilingual educatij^n 
have been directly compared, bilingual education has been 
more effective. 

Researchers such as James Cummins and Christina "Bratt 
Paulston have indicated that emphasis on English learning 
to the detrin^ent of native-language development and scho- 
lastic achie^/ement appear^ to limit the learner's acquisition 
of»the English language itself, ^ildren from minority 
language groups who are exposed too early ta excessive use 
of the majority language appear to experience "subtractive 
bilingualism"-- the loss of one language before sufficient 
gain of another. This abrupt interruption of native-language 
development for ^hese children appears to limit both their 
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ability to acquire a second language, and their ability to 
process new concepts* 

The Equal Educational: Opportunities Act of 1974 imposes on ' 
educational agencies not only the obligation to help limited 
English-speaking children overcome the language barrier, but 
also the duty to provide assistance in areas of instruction 
where equal participation may be Impaired during the language 
learning process. Thus, our obligation to these children is 
not simply to teach them English, but to overcome linguistic 
obs^tacles to literacy. ESL-only or totaWniaersion approaches 
force a child to fall behind acadgmicatlyby failing to pro- 
vide .understandable insfePucTtorT^urin^ the necessarily lengthy 
process of acquiring sufficient English for academic perfor- 
mance. 

As it is important to provide limited-English speakers with 
quality instruction in both English and the content areas, 
we must retain Title VII as a program of bilingual instruction. 
Because S,2O02 is educationally unsound, we must oppose and 
defeat it. ^ 

Sincerely, 




Sally Wilton, Ph.D 



SW/rs 
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April i], )nZ 



The honorable Robert T. *»tifford 
United Sute$ Senite 
U«shin9ton, 0 -C. ^0510 

De«r Semtor Stafford. 

I ruve ftwrous attests to contict ^olly (Uult^^nd BrUce Post. 

contict persons in your office, concerning upcoRing'bi lingual 
education legislation. The intent m«s to request to testify on the 
•Bi^lngu*! Education Awerx^nts of 1981" «nd the "BllVngual Educa- 
tion {nprovewents Act of 19S2." 

I w*s unible to speak to«thein personally ind ws further made JwJre 
th4t*th«re mis not Sufficient tire to 4II0M ill t^ose Interested in 
tesUf/ing to do %o. I m«s then Mde awire thit ! could ^sk to' hive 
\he written tescinony Included tn the record of the hearings. I 41), 
therefore, isking you to include the following testimony in the 
official record of the hearings. 

Mr Ch4lr«wn «n4 He«6ers of .the Comittee' 

I im Pleased to testify on S 2002, the 'tilinguil Education Vwnd- 
lents Of 1981' which were introduced by Senators Huddleston and 
At>nor. and the "Bilingual Education Inprovetnents Act of 1982" Mhirh 
Mas developed by the Reagan Adninf stratlon. 

I u testifying on'behalf of Utah's sOciO Organization. The reiRbers 
of our organization fed a need to testify in opposition to both 
S 2002 and the Adrsinlstratlon's Proposal. 

It Is /elt that 3002 is aS attewpt to limit the tli» a child can 
participate in a bilingual program. S. 2002 indicates that one year 
hrould be an advisable period of tli« for a child to Participate in 
bilingual educatio^V We sincerely feel that it Moutd be a grave 
ntstake on the part of youcxconni ttee to approve such legislation, 
decent research indicates that it takes approxiwately tMO to three 
years to transition a student from a bilingual edqcatlon classroom 
Into an a11*EngHsh curriculum classroom. Other proposals in S. 2002 
also rvn counter to Many educational research findings. 



"A Unit Ml Way Ao^ncy* 
A Non-^flt Coauminlty^BaMd Or0«nlxatfon 
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The present Title VII le^isUtlon «4us adequate provisions f^r < child's enter- 
in9 «nd exiting frc« bi1ir\9u«1 education pr^run, Tht existing Title Vll 
legislation ilso already incorporates structured Enslish as a secood 1«ngu«ge 
(CSL) instruction's an integral ccMponent of federal bflingu*! education pro- 
ir««.« , , * 

've «1so Oppose 'the Adainistr«t ion's proposal to Amend Title Vtl legUUtion. It 
is «bsurd to reduce funding to the level Indicated by the /Utein/strition while 
aathorizlng the funding of a wider range of educational «ppro«ches designed to « 
address the needs of limited English proficient stMdenti,' Some of the progrwts 
advocated such «s ESL and English IfMrslon progr««s c«n already be funded 
through existing Chapter I funds, Uhy utilize such « p4ltry su« of Title Vll 
bilingui) educition funds to initiate, the aforwentioned programs whep .the v«st 
resources of Chapter I funds could be utilized for CSl only and Imersion program 
In addition, the provision weakening the re<)uireinent th^t personnel In the pro* 
qrtM be bilingu«l Is a poor proposal due to the^existlng need for a l.inli to the 
Mtlve language. If the comittee is worried about this aspect, all that h^s to' 
be done is to certify that personnel in the existing and new progriits be pro- v' 
ficient in English as well as the native language. ' 

The AdhRinistration's proposal to give preference to prograis which serve only 
children whose "usual language" Is not English is a very poor attenpt at dealing 
with an cdufatloAAl proble*. Ccn wt redesign the needs of students through a 
semantical Existing of words? Our only hope of breaking the traditional cycle 
of^ failure by linlted English proficient students is'to atteirpt to provide equal 
educational opportunity to all of th««, not only 4hose who "uswUy" speak only 
a language other than English. The progrw would then only serve « smII sub^t ' 
of those children who need specUl help due to linguistic interference. If thi> 
Is P4SS(d we «ay, at that point, encounter nany students who «re neither profi- 
cient in English nor in their native language. Will this help the United States 
ch^n^e this population fron one of tax consumers to tax producers? The new 
definition will reduce the n\f>btr of eligible children but will not assfst school 
districts in meeting the educational needs of limited Cngllsh proficient students 
' Mho are experiencing educational difficulties. 

Ve, therefore, in Utah request you to extend the existing Title VII lllinaual Edu- 
C4tion Act as ajnended in 1978 and increase the funding level for bilingual educa- 
tion progr«»s. \ 

There i« sufficient flexibility in the existing ^eQlstation^tb^rmit school 
dfstrfcts to design program} to meet the needs^ of limited English proficient 
students in their schools. A reduction in the funding level for the programs 
would directly iiip4Ct on the programs* efficiency. If reductions «re necessary 
they should be In the fellowship programs, grants 'to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, desegregation grants and bilingual vocational training. 

tfe once again wish to*reiterate our opporition to S. 2002 and the Reagan Admini- 
stration's proposed Title Vll aMndmertts, and support «n increase In funding for 
the existing Title VII lillngual Education Act as amended in 197S. 

I would be happy to speak^with you more in depth on this subject at your con' 
venience, 



respectfully submitted. 




J.'^. Rudy*1 
Fresident 
S«1t Lake City Chapter of SQCIO 
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institute of Tat ^asftm ^tuiXcs 

Seton Hall Un'fversity 

Scgfh Of«o9« N«* J«f»«y 07079 ^ 
Area CoOe 20) - }624fiOQx}««x>et&}<SOt 

762-4382 / 



May 18. 1982 

SubcoiTpltcec on Education. 

Arts and Humanities 
4^30 Dlrkscrt Senate Of/ice Building 
Washington. D.C. 20510 

Dear Sir 

Enclosed plcise find the written tesclmony. from 
Dr John Young which he was unable yo present ac 
tKe hearings on April 23 and 26 coofcernlng the 
bilingual Edu^aclon Act. / 

He would like Co have* this testimony Included 
in Che record of the hearings/ , Thank you. 



Since relv . 



Janice Pedal Ino 
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'(1) Needs ' ' , 

According co Yun Kim of the Qensus 3ureau , Che Asian and 

^ ^ ^ • 

Pacific popu].aCion of che United States has exceeded 3,500,000. 

This figure was calculated on the basi§ of the 1980 census., 

(Cambodians, Laotians, a^id immigrants from Thai ind Flii Is- 

lands *are not included in thi*s figure^ vAsflan and Pacific A- 

mericans (AFA) have been the fastest growing minority in che^ 

United Scutes in recent years. Between 1970 and 1980, che A- 

sian and Pacific American population increased by 1287*. The. 

- Hispanic and Bla^rk population grew by' 617. and 177* respectively. 

At vLeast two-thirds of the Chinese, . Filipinos , . Koreans, 

and Vietnamese in rhe United States are foreign-born. In addition, 

half of the Chinese, ^Korean, and Vietnamese populations in the 

United States speak their'own native languages. « , 

Througtt the years, the need for ^sian and Pacif ic .bilin-v^ 

gual programs has been qOite apparent. And yet, thp Federal 

support for our bilingual program was started .late with in- 

adequate funds. ^ - .s ^ " 

(2) Asian Materials ^ - ^ • ^ 

Since I have been serving the ABCD Center, a material de- 
vel'opmenc center for Chinese, Japanese, and Korean bilingual 
secondary school^ instructional^ maceria'ls for many years, let 
me use the material development aspect of the bilingual acti- 
vities as an example of this situation. ^ 

Several Asian and Tacific materia 1- development centers 
have been es tab lish^d^sinc% 1976 for the purpose of cieve loping 
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a nationally .'coordinated set of bilingual materials. As of 
today, we still do not have one complete set. of materials serv- 
ing k'indergarcen through twelft^ grade and | covering all sub- 
jects taught in our public schools. We doinot have a* single 
volume of any bilingual textbook with simplified Chinese cha- 
racte^rs which the People's Republic of China's children have 
^been using in their native country. Moreover, there does not 
exist even one sequential 1$^ arranged set of textbooks for the 
fifth, sixth, eleventh, and twelfth graders. Many compiled 
materials liave noc yet jeen* printed due to the lack of funds. 

Unlesf we continue, our efforts to ^complete the first* 
phase of otr cask, namely to compile ancT publish at least one 
sequentially atranged set of Asian language materials cover- 
ing ^ore su'bjects for all grades, our pasx six years .of ardu- 
ous effort will be in vain and wasted. We need continuous 
Federal support to achieve these goals which are minimal from 
an over a 1 l^per specG^i ve . « 

Due to the fact that some states do not have the desire 
nor the resources and perSSnftel to accomplish this objective, 
it is imperative that^e maintain our current system of Fed- 
erally supported programs . We as educators strongly feel that 
each and every human ^eirig Is a natural resqurce that our coun- 
try cannot afford to wastSe nor neglect. This 'system ,woulti en- 
sure thac even states with relatively small»er Asian populations 
wo^ld receive some assistance i^hrough our. nationally coordi- 
nated network. . • ; . ' ^ . 
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O) Bilingual Education and Modem Languages 

Bilingual education and modern language education are 
complimentary co each oth^r and are inseparable. Permit me 
CO use our ABCD Center activities as an example of the close 
relationship. In Che past*, modem language instructions have 
been clustered around literary texts once the learner finishes 
Che basic level. We hardly find any appropriate textbooks 
covering areas such as history, geography, government, eco- 
aomics, sociology, anq/|social studies topics. ABCD Center 
has produced secondary school bilingual texts covering these 
subjects in Chinese, Japanese, and Korean with a multi-cuX- 
curnl content. They can be used by both coll^ege and adult 
education students as readers or texts. These materials are 
not only useful for students but also those professionals 
who are*engaged in international cradfe, commer-ee-, and tour- 
ism find our texts useful. 

Educators in Asia have also expressed interest in dis- 
seminating our cexcs in their respective countries. Koreans 
are particularly interested in adopting our social studies - 
core tor their schools, this would greatly enhance the mu- 
Cual understanding of American culture and history to those 
Koreans abroad. 

(^) Conclusion 

The need for Asian bilingual programs in general and A- 
sian materials in particular is obvious. Ic Is strongly urged 
chac the federal subsidy to continue' the development of Asian 
marorials be extended and strengthened- - % 
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Apn«l 22. 1982 



Ms. Susan <. Herrer* 
Director, Congressional Hispanic Caucus 
H2-557 , 
Washington, D.C, 20036 

Dear Hs. Herrera: 

We are responding to the request of Congressman Robert Garcia for a 
review of and conment on the draft Oepartfl»ent of Education report 
entitled "Effectiveness of Bilingual Education. A Review of the 
Literature," prepared by staff in the Department of Education Office 
of Planning, Budget and Evaluation. 

In order to assist us in responding to this request we asked a small 
panel of psychologists with expertise in evaluation research to 
provide us with a review of the report. A subset of our reviewers 
also have exjpertise in bilingual education. The reviewers were 
suggested by menbers of the Board of Scientific Affairs and the 
Board of Ethnic Minority Affairs of the American Psychological 
Association. We asked the reviewers to coment on the following issues. 

0 The scientific quality and objectivity of the report. 

0 The adequacy and acceptability of the methodological 
standards enployed in accepting or rejecting studies 
and findings. 

4 ^ 

0 The strengths and/or weaknesses of the approach and con- 
clusions of the report for the purposes of guiding the 
fOHTJulation of relevant public policy. 

The five reviewers, in addition to ourselves, were: Karen K. Block, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Educational Psychology and Research Associate, 
Learning Research and Develofyient Center, University of Pittsburgh, 
Asa G. Milliard, Ed.D., Professor of Education, Departnent of 
Educational Foundations. Georgia State University! Harold H. Murai, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, School of Education, California State University, 
SacramenU; Arturo T. Rio, Ph.D.! Senior Research Scientist, Spanish 
Fanily Guidance Center, Department of Psychiatry, School of Medicine. * 
University of Miami; and Carol Kehr Tittle. Ph D^Professor. School 
of Education. University of North Carolina. Greensboro. ^ 
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BeJow we provide our cCKtments bashed on our understanding of the policy 
context of the report, the methods and findings of the report, and the 
evaluations we have received from the above-mentioned reviewers. 

Policy Context ^ > 

There are an estimated 3.6 million minority-group children deemed to be 
^f limited English proficiency (LEP) and in need of special language 
instruction. In tems of the numbers of these children served by bilingual 
education programs, it is estimated th^^' 330,000 were served during 1981. 
The administration estimates that the 1982 requested level pf funding 
would reduce the number of students to 213,000; the 1983 proposed level 
would further reduce that number fo 172.000. In 1981, $161.4 millid^n in 
federal funding was appropriated for bilingual education. For 1982, the 
third continuing resolution authorized $138 million, but it has been 
requested that the 1982 level be lowered to $126.5 million. $94.5 million 
IS being proposed for 198^. 

In addition to budget reductions, amendments are being proposed to the 
.Bilingual Education Act (Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, as amen^led) , that would further restrict the scope of bilingual education 
programs. For example S 2002 proposes to place a one year limit on parti- 
cipation by children in a bi\ingual education program funded under Title 
VII, It would also aiTiend the definition of language proficiency by restricting 
It to encompass understanding and speaking (thereby ejiminating the reading 
and writing components). The amendment would also require LEP participants 
to take an intensive English course, but we understand that this require- 
ment complies with existing legislation and is reflected in the pertinent 
regulations. » ^ 

The "unofficial" report has been and \% currently being used to support 
various rationales for the proposed funding cuts and for the proposed 
more limited definitions of bilingual education. For example. Senator 
Huddleston stated in his remarks introducing proposed fiindifig cuts last 
November that "The Department of Education recently completed a report, 
which has yet to be officially released, which shows that bilingual edu- 
• cation programs are not working" (Congressional Record, page S 13896, 
November 19, 1981). An additional example of the use of the report in 
the context of proposed funding cuts is provided by Congressman Sta ton's 
official conments (Congressional Record, pages H 7089-90, October 6, 1981). 

Interpretation of the Report Findings (Independent of Validity Issues) • 

jVe wish to convey to the Caucus our belief that to this point in time 
the report (and its conclusions) have been inappropriately interpreted. 
Even accepting the report at face value, it does not support a conclusion 
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that bilingual education is ineffective or unneeded. At best, the. report 
claims that there fs insufficient evidence to conclu^i that^one specific 
fpm of btlingual education programming is supreme ta other fonns of 
bilingual education/' This is-a far different question than whether or . 
not bilingual education is effective. We fully concur 'with the report's 
conclusion "that program evaluati<)ns are still of very poor quality; much 
^ improvement is still rfeeded in this area," and that "[tjhe need for ^ 
''[further] research is grea^t [p. 18]. . ^re concerned that debate ov^r* 
the report and its conclJs-lons is diverting*attention from fundamental 
policy issues— issues dealing with the civil rights of language .minority 
children under Title^VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the need to 
balance the pr*€tection of language minority children's rights with other 
valuable goals such ^5 prograp fle^^ibility and^ the avoidance oft undue 
intrusion into lo^al educational affairs. 

*> 

' Adequacy or Inadequacy of the Repprt as an Evaluation of the Effectiveness 
of Bilingual Education ^ ' ^ > 

' - 

The reviewers, prQ^idfd num€rt*ous comments and various perspectives ccJn- 
cerning the scientific qualify and objectivity t)f the report, as well as 
t»>e, adequacy of the methodological standards and their application in .the 
report. -Below we provide a synthesis of the comments organized in tenns 
of eight' Categories of issues or concerns which seemed to emerge. Also, 
where appropriate, we provide an indication of areas of consensus, as 
well as disagreement among* reviewers. 

1 . On the utility of a "review of literature" approach to thjs issue . 
One of the reviewers (Hiniard)'expre«>ed . . serious reser- 
vations about the process of developing policy recofimendations 
for such an area based solely or primarily upon a review of the 
literature. Too mOc^ diversity exists in language and labels, 
categories and paradigrps, measurement instruments and criteria, 
for the 'outcones*' cited in the li.terature to b^ aggf^egated " 
(original italics). This i^ a significant problem, and it is 
partially a , methodological problem. There is a general lack of 
specif i city 'of measurement of almost every variable. For example, 
the measure of program success may be viewed as "academic 
achievement," but be operationally defined in differing ways: 
percent of LEP students graduating, in tenns of drop out rates, 
in terms of absenteeism, on the basis of test perfprmance compared 
to national norms. The measure is locally determined to address 
a specific local need (be it a count of students successfully 
served as a budget justification or a multiple measinre approach 
* attempting to generate sound scientific data). Aggregating 
across them, when they tap very different types and quality of 
data can be near impossible. ' Hilljard further stated that in 
his opinion . . the literature^cited does not contain 
sufficient data for policy recommendations such as those 
presented with such apparent confidence," 
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On the validity of treatment" classifications . Three of the 
reviewers specifically questioned the validity of the four 
program categories '{submersion, structured immersion,. English 
as a second language, and ttraasitional bilingual education). 
The issue here is not the categories per se ; the issue is * 
whether or not'the classroom, teach\ing methods actually used 
in the various studies were accurately assigned to the appro- 
priate categories (and in many cases whether o/* not the teaching 
procedures used could reasonably be viewed as "pure enough" to 
be classified at all). ^ ^ \ \ 

0 "... It IS really not even clear that the studies have 
manipulated, or compared, some educational treatments 
that are actually; as opposed to apparently, or reportedly 
different." (Block) 

0 "The state of the art in practice and the nature of the 
literature do not alTow us to have essential knowledge 
about the validity of the ' treatments ' ." (Milliard, 
original italics) 

0 *^'This classification is overly simplistic since it^does 
not take into accoutvt variables associated with the'xJesign 
implementation and intensity of t^rograirmatic approaches. 
Although these four approaches can be conceptually defined 
in different tenns, there 'is frequent program overlap 
in practice." (Rio) 

On the criteria fpr acceptance/rejection of stu^iies . The nature 
of the methodological 'criteria for accepting or rejecting studies 
as applicable to the review was questioned. This was of parti- 
cular concern because ofHhe large nimber of studies that were 
rejected (only J8 out of more than 300. were accepted). Certainly 
"outcone" measures such ars school absentefeism, dropout rates and 
attitude^ toward school are relevant to the effectiveness of 
bilingual eUucation programs. If submersion -programming leads 
to 50, 60 or 70Z dropout rates whereas bilingual instructional 
programs demonstrate only -20^ dropout rate-^that is a strong 
reaUworld statement of impact. Student^S who are nbt in school 
or who hate s<^ool are not very likely tb learn. The general 
consensus was that although it is useful to establish criteria 
to evaluate studies, in this particular case the-_criteria may 
have been too rigid and inconsMstently applied . The following 
statenents illustrate this poiTit: ~ , 
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0 "The most obvious problem with the de Kanter and Baker's 

report is that they violate their own guidelfnes in referring 
to studies in arguing against Transitional Bilingual Pro- 
grams. For example, they reject several studies because 
comparisj3ns were made to national norms, a methodological 
error according to de Kanter and Baker (e.g. Corpus Christi, , 
1980; Rimm, 1980). Nevertheless, they cite thp AIR study, 
which also makes comparisons to national nonns*" (Hurai) 

0 "Without questioning the desirability of having all studies 
meet at le^st ideaJ jcri teria, one must estimate the pro- 
bable consequences of a study's failure to meet one or 
more of such criteria. For example, we may gain infor- 
mation without use of a control group." (Milliard) 

0 "By using rigid ej^perimental criteria to evaluate educational 
programmatic application in the field, the authors of the* 
Report rejected potentially relevant inforfnati on . . . 
Technical Issues of research design applied a posteriori 
^ to field and evaluation projects are unwarranted." (Rio) 

' On the narrowness of evaluation goals . Two of ^the reviewers 
expressed concern about the narrow range of interest reflected' 
in the evaluation questions addressed by the report (particularly 
in light of the broad array of issues to which the findings are 
now being applied). The report expltci'tly states that the review 
IS focused on tyto program goals: (i) "Does transitional' bi 1 i nqual 
education lead to better performance in English?" and (ii) "Does 
transitional bilingual education Ifead to better performance in 
noftlanguage subject areas'" Our reviewers 'commented: 

0 "Although the . . . report acknowledges the other qoals 
expressed for programs generally called transitional 
bilingual education, the acknq^^l edgement does not carry 
over to the conclusions oi^ page 1 Qr the recommendations 
which begin on page 15, for federal level policy." (Tittle) 

0 "[The authors] rejected the explicit program goals of some , 
programs such as reduction of drop-outs, improv^ed self- 
, image, attitude toward school, preservation of the primary • 
language and culture, and lower absenteeism. The fact 
that few of the 'studies reviewed' dea'lt With these issues, 
provides some limited justification for the restriction. 
However, the major studies of TBE may well be those which 
ware in the larger pool of rejected studies. How many 
of them dealt with these issues?" (Milliard) ^ 
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On the general izaU.i11ty of prrograrn evaluation studies . One of the 
reviewers tTittle)v commented on the variety of goals in evaluation 
research and how consideration of various goals may^affect the 
conclusions reached in evaluation studies. 'These considerations 
were not properly taken into account in the report as noted below: 

0 ."The . . . report is correctly concerned with general izabil ity 
and design considerations, although omnitting a consideration 
of the magnitude of effects. General izabil ity and design 
considerations are appropriate in reviews of the research and 
e^aluati-on literature. However, the . . . report fails to 
distinguish among the possible goals of evaluation studies. ^ 
Goals of evaluation studies may include examination of 
impact and ruling out alternative explanations. On the other 
hand, local program evaluation is more generally concerned 
with program improvement, whatever the program is, as it 
is defined and goals are set by the LEA. . . . Conclusions 
2-5 on page I of the report are inappropriate until theVe is 
further clarification of the goals of- local programs," (Tittle) 

. , 0n the comparability of, different studies . Two of the reviewers 
raised the issue that it is not appropriate to compare or aggregate 
the result^ of studies that differ widely in progranwatic goals, 
geographical area, language mi nori ty population served, educational 
level of children involved? etc.. This is particularly true when 
Ihe "treatment" validity or quality control of purity of the 
classroom practices is unknown (such as noted in item 2 above). 

0 "This comparison of cfiverse schools, programs, "and students . 
was aimed at the identification of one best approach at the 
expense of oversimplification of the research issues at hand" 
(Rio) 

i 0 "How does aaqreqating the results from such studies give 
better information than considerirvg studies in isolation? 
The aggregation in such cases is inappropriate, like adding 
applfes and oranges, or worse like adding unknowns." (Milliard) 

On the "state of the art" in bilingual education . Reviewers 
generally agreed that .both bi lingual education techniques and 
the evaluation of bilingual education programs are at an early 
stage of development. We believe tliat great caution should be 
used in interpreting artd applying the findings available to date . 
on the effectiveness of bilinflual education in general and the 
^e'ci'fic approach of transitional bilingual education in particular. 
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We would remind .you that the Congress's own Office i>f Technology 
Assessment (OTA) has reported that less than 20% ofW\ currently 
practiced medical proc^edures have ever been proven s^tQ be effective 
and beneficial through Nsystematic assessment of the published 
literature or Control led cl inical trials. In facti if jnodern 
medical care required that »10 to 12 years after a 'Specific 
method or approach was introduced a systematic liter^tv^. review 
were conducted covering the entire period of evolut^om R^^e 
technique (and the methods for evaluating the technique)^! 
would still be practicing bloodletting. The nature of\bTOMual 
education practiced today is different than that practiceaM&e 
years ago or ten years ago. We have greater understand1tjg^f\ 
the unique dimensions of sucn progranming, we have more ahcrNv 
better bilingual educational aids, and we have experienced Wk 
bilingual instructors, Likewis^, the nature of the evaluaMo"^^ 
of bilingual education has changed. Many of the early attftn)]>t^| 
at evaluating such programs used crude and imprecise measur^es, it 
whatever the evaYuator thought of>^ Many of the/'niceties'l pf 
experimental design were not even considered, let alone 3t\e^tCtf\^ 
The evalua^tions of most bilingual education progratns are n(JtU 
experiments, but program evaluation! of the simplest fom, 
legislation did not even encourage r«earch until four y^rs a- 
The quality ^f evaluation in this are)> Is rapidly improving, bu 
it still has a long way to go. '\> \\ 

There was some disagreement among our reviewers as to the impli 
cations of the "state of the art" for public policy recommenda- 
tions. For example, Milliard and Murai concluded that there ^ 
is insufficient evidence to recommend changes in policy: 

0 "The only reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from the 
review of studies is that there is a need for sound evaluati 
designs in demonstration projects." (Murai) 

0 "I certainly think that it is inappropriate for data gatherers 
in public policy research to move so consciously to redefine 
or to define the field of bilingual education," (Milliard) 

On the other hand". Block agreed with the authors of the report 
that: 

0 ", . . too little is known to recommend any single approach 
to bilingual education, and this also means that the government 
should not reconmend exclusive adoption of the TBE approach." 
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8. On the need for more and better evaluation research . There was 
unanimous agreement among reviewers concerning the need 'for more 
and better evaluation research in the area of bilingual education. 
There is a need to develop basic methodological approaches to the 
conduct and evaluation of bilingual education. There Is a need 
to conduct basic educational research -if the process inherent 
in biling.ual learning. An<J there is a need to conduct increasingly 
higher-quality evaloations. This will require a research budget 
that is greater than $5-6 million. As indicated above, Murai' 
pointed out the "need for sounS evaluation designs in demonstration 
projects." Other reconnendations included the following: • 

o "One recommendation I would make for further work would be 
to develop classroom models for various bilingual education 
approaches. This is a necessary step before we can say with 
some confidence that we know 'what works'." (Block) 

0 "A worthy public policy study on such an important category 
'of federal support must involve greater resources, and a more 
appropriately constituted research team^i.e., cultural group 
balance, and expertise and experience in successful bilingual 
program work." (Milliard) ^ 

o "Research needs call for experimental studies of alternative 
approaches, with the application of multivariate statistical 
procedures to well operational ized demographic and educational 
variably." (Rio) 

o "The magnitude of treatment effects should be examined over 
^ a wider range of studies by an independent panel. . . . 

The focus of local and 'federal evaluation should be, considered 
by an independent panel representing local^and federal level 
evaluators. . . The priorities for research should be 
considered by an independent panel of researchers and specialists, 
balancing the view that can be presented. The panel on research 
priorities should take Into account the potential for studies 
to respond to federal-level policy questions and the differences 
in goals represented by TBE and ESL/IrmersiQn programs." (Tittle) 

A Conclusion 

The Department of Education draft report entitled "Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education. A Review of the Literature" does NOT support the conclusion that 
bilingual education is ineffective, inappropriate, or unnecessary. In fact, 
it, does not even attempt to address such questions. In debates on bilingual 
education in which the issues are defined in such terms, the study can be 
ignored--because it is irrelevant. 
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Conclusion 



The scientific quality of tfie report is questionable. Inconsistencies 
are apparent in the application of the methodological standards utilized. 
The evaluation question addressed by the study was limited, and an 
arbitrary and narrow definition of "acceptable data" was utilized (and 
this latter point is particularly relevant because of the early stage of 
development of this area of educ^ional practice and evaluation methods . • 
rel ating t*o it) . 

An Observation 

Over the course of the past decade, transitional bi\,ingual education has 
evolved as the dominant model for bilingual instruction. There are 
training materials, instructional ciids, and an infrastructure in support 
of it. This provides an excellent opportunity to define more systematically 
d>nd describe the specific classroom procedures which repres'ent the 
"e.ssential core" of this method of instruction. This would allow for 
the possibility of actually measuring in future research on this method 
whether or not the "treatment" (teaching procedures) was actually ^ 
adhered to or delivered in the study. This would provide a "control" 
condition of bilingual instruction against wtTich ottier approaches to 
bilingual education could be systematically compared. This is one of 
the key ingrecjients necessary to -the conduct of sound evaluation research 
that can provide data that are neaningful to policy formulation. This 
argues for the prfs«<o«iition of the current initiative (although not 
inandat'ing"iT"-3\/the onl^acceptabl e approach), when encouraging carefully 
thought out alternative .approaches to bilingual e<lucation (conducted in 
the context of well-desi"gned evaluation projects). 

In closing we wish to express our thanJfS to the Caucus for the opportunity 
to review the report and provide our conments! Please let us know if we 
can be of any* further assistance. 



Cordial ly> \U a\ 

Esteban L. Olmedo, Ph.D. ' Gary R, VandenBos. Ph.D. 

Administrative Officer , Director, National Policy 

for Ethnic ^i nori ty^Affai rs Studies 
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WitTEDSTATESDEPARrMENTOF EDUCATION ' 

JUL 1 "^HesHKblAKS 



Honorable Roberc T. Stafford * 

Ch«ira«a * 
Sutfco««ltce« on Educat;^lon, Arcs and Huounlclcs 
United StAt«t Senate , 
W«»hlngcon, D.C. 20510 . 

[>«ar Bob: 

Encloaed are answers to Seniit^r Kennedy *« queatlona on oar bilingual education 

bill, l/e are d^Hghced to have had an opportunity to respond to then. 
« 

Sincerely, 



Encloffurea 



<k)u MAHYl AM) AVb \W WASHiN<«ION tH 
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PURPOSE OK BILINGUAL EDUCATION ^ ^ 

.Senator Kennedy: In hl4 test loony. Senator lUyakawa stated 
that "the role of bilingual edufatlon Is to equip Imalgrantf wlttr 
the necessary English language skills to qualify them to. 'read, 
wrUe and speak words In ordinary usage In the English 'language*. * ** 
Do you agree with his characterization of bilingual education? 

Answer: In P.L. 95-561 , the U.S. Congress declared that Itr Is^ 
the policy of the United States to establish equJil feducaflohal 
opporturx^y^for children of United English proficiency. The Act 
authorized financial assistance to local education agencies tQr 
develop and carry* out educational prograns urlng bilingual edu** 
cation practices, techniques, and methods for children who have 
educational needs which can be net by such prograos. The law 
defines a prograa of bilingual education j»s a program ^ Instruction 
designed for children of United English ptoflclency. Including 
the study of English. Instruction -Is given In English and, to the 
extent necessary, tn the native language of the child to allow a^ 
child to achieve competence In the English language and progress 
effectively through the educational System. 

These policies, goals, and definitions encompass the^role of 
bilingual education which Senator Hayakawa stated. 

^fi€nator Kennedy: Does ^he progran have another oajor Roal or 
target populations? 

Answer: Other goals of the Title VII progran Include: 
increasing the supply of trained terfchera; increasing knowledge 
about effective classroom practices; providing demonstration models; 
and Increasing the supply of human and material resources required 
to meet the needs of limited English proficient chlldreiv 

*• • 

Senator Kenned/: Specifically, is the program Intended to 
benefit native-born "limited English proficient" students? 

Answer: Students nerved by clie Title Vlt prograa Include 
children of United English prQflciency who are: a) Individuals 
not born In the U.S. or whose native language U a language other 
than English; b) indivldoals vho come frdo environments where a 
language other ^han English is dominant; and c> individuals who 
are Aaerlcan Indian or Alaakan Native students and S^io cone from 
envlronnents where a language other than Engliah'has had a signi- 
ficant Impacts on their level of English language proficiency. 
Thus the prograof nervea both ianlgrant and* native oorn children. 

EFFECT OF^^ PROPOSED LEG^LATIVrf CHANGE ON PARTICIPANTS 

' <i < 

^nator Kennedy: In his testimony, Senator Huddleston quotes 
a 1978 study that 251 of all students tel iglble for Title VII pro- 
' grams were foreign-born. Vould the AdWrtrm«tion 's amendoent, 
\ establishing a priority for LEP students whostfV "usual language Is 
not English", Increase the proportion of foreign-born students in 
Title VI I programs? 

Answer: The proposed amendment to add a funding priority for 
prograns serving children whose usual language is r\ot English might 
increase the proportion of children who are foreign born who are 
served by Title VII, because those whose usual language is not 
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English are soaewtjat more Ukel/ to >e foreign born than native 
born. 

'Senator Kennedy: Would you describe In more detail t;he Indivi- 
duals who would participate in t^ils prograo If your aoendfcent were 
adopted? 

Ansiwer: The Department will continue to fund programs, serving/ 
Halted English proficient students from historically underserved 
groups, American Indlan^and Alaskan Native students from envlron- 
nents where tribal language* have had a significant Inpact on their 
English proficiency , and others whose school dlst;.rlct8 propose pro- 
grams that wfll meet their needs, brfsed oir their eligibility as 
defined in Section 7Q3(a) of the legislation. The basis for the 
legislative change Is one of enphasls rather than exclusion. 

^ Senator Kennedy: will "historically underserved students'* con- 
tinue to be a priority .under your anendnepts or wl'H the requirement 
that student's "usual laaguge not be English" supersede that as a 
priority? 




CONGRESSIONAL INOfeNT BEHIND BILINGUAL EDUCATIO^J ACT 

Senator Kennedy: Senator Httyakawa alao concluded In his state- 
ment that the Cong res slor/al infent in 1968 behind the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act was to teach English to Immigrants, Do you agree with 
this view? 

♦ 

Answer: P.L. 90~2A? was enacted ^o increase the Educational 
opportunities of children of llialted English speaking ablllfy. The 
Act was specltlcally designed to provide financial' assistance to 
LEAs to develop and carry out new and imaginative elementary and 
secondary school progr^mt for thoae children. Senator HayakawVs 
statement Is encompassed in this purpose of the Tkogram, 

- DIFFERENT giPPRCTACHE^ TO BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Sector Kennedy: The Department's aect lon-by-sectlon analysis 
of Its bin states that school districts can eaploy transitional 
bilingual education, English as a second language or Immersion pro- 
grams. Provide a description of these appr9aches — in particular, 
specify the distinctions -between the latter two approaches^and 
transitional bilingual education. 

Answer; The term "transitional"* when applied to bilingual 
education commonly refera to the objective of the program. The 
term transitional bilingual education has been uacd to describe a 
broad range of educational services for children of limited .Eng Ush 
proficiency. Basically it encompasses two elements — use of two 
languages In Instruction and movement to full use 9f English* In the 
child's program of instruction. That Is, the bilingual, education 
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program Is designed to provide Instruct ion to the extent necessary 
In two languages and In all courses of study so that the child 
doe^ not fall behind In other subject matter while learning English. 
A bilingual education program has, as one of its components, oral 
language developaent In English; therefore a transitional progrsn 
uses the native language only until English langusge skills sre 
acquired • Such a program Is conducted with the express Intent to 
assist the student to enter into all-English instruction clas8ro6ns. 
The time necessary to schleve this objective varies, depending on 
the linguistic, educational, and social needs and charscteVlstics 
of the student being served, as does the mix or degree of eaphasis 
'* in*the use' of the two langusges. 

The objective of an English as a Second Language program Is 
to teach English language srts to the students. It may exist as a 
part of a bilingual education program (the English Language Arts 
part) or may exist as sn Independent pull out program where there 
is no use of the child's nstive language. 

An imnerslon program Is « specially designed program of in- 
struction In which all subject matter instruction to the students 
is provided In Englisfi. Classes are structured to ensure that sub- 
ject natter Is understood even if the child has limited proficiency 
in English. / 

The latter two apprwches, English as a second language and 
immersion, mske no use oPtlie non-English language while ttansltional 
bilingual education uses tH^ natrive ^language to some, degree. 

'fl/t Senator Kennedy: Dotis thd Department adhere to the descrip- 
tion of .^these approaches In thJ widely published deKanter-Baker 
study? • ^ ^ 

Answer: The-d«s&riptlon^f-£ngllsh as a second language and 
Immersion programs which appear in the Baker-deKanter study are 
similar to those given above. The Implied definition of transi- 
tional bilingual education encotapasses the complete range of dual 
language approaches for which the study found evaluation data. 

LANGIJAQ-: AND CULTURAL MAINTENANCE BY BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Set>at<rr Kennedy: Senator Hayakaws describeo transitional 
^bilingual educstion as "a more or less permanent two track educstlon 
I system Involving maintenance of a second culture and an emphasis on 
ethnic heritage." Do you agree, with this description? 

Answer: Title VIX funds programs of bilingual education in 
order to serve the. educational needs of children with limited 
English proficiency and to prepare them to function la all-English 
classrooms. The statute requires that Instruction be given with 
appreciation for the cultural heritage. of the child. All projects 
funded must have th^se goals. 

Senator Kennedy: Could you distinguish between*the transi- 
tional and maintenance approaches JCO bilingual education? 

Answer: As discussed above,. a transitional approach to 
bilingual education Is designed to enable students with limited , 
Fngllsh proficiency to meet a set goal, that is, to learn sufficient 
English In ord^r to be able to participate In all-English classrooms. 
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A maintenance approach to bilingual education, in addition to 
enabling children to acquire English language skills, also seeks 
to maintain and^nhance skills in the native language 'of the child. 

Senator Kennedy: Are programs described by Senator Hayakawa, 
the only programs that get funded under Title VII? 

Answer: As stated above, the intent of Title VII programs is 
to help lea's build the capacity to conduct bilingual education 
programs that assist children to a^.cquire skills, as rapidly as 
possible, to function successfully in all-English classrooms • 



Senator Kennedy: Should ethnic heritage be taught under these 
programs? 

Answer: Title VII funds progr2U3i8 of bilingual education for 
children with limited English proficiency which provide instruction 
that includes appreciation for their cultural heritage and of other 
children in American .society , but the primary focus is on acquisi- 
tion of English proficiency and basic skills* 

mKD FOR MORE FLEXIBILITY IN 'INSTRUCTIONAL APt>ROACH 

Senator Kennedy: Given the vast diversity of programs funded 
under Title VII and and the emphasis on local program design, why 
is additional "flexibility" needed? 

Answer: Under the present law, the LEAs ' flexibility in select- 
ing instrifctional approaches is limited by the requirement that 
school districts use the children's non-English language* A nuitber 
of school districts, educators and the Department of Emication be- 
lieve that approaches which use English exclusively may be warranted 
under certain circumstances* The proposed amendment would permit 
school districts to be funded to pperate English-only« programs if 
they are Justified by local circumstances* 

Senator Kennedy: Given the proven success of many bilingual 
programs, why should the Federal Government support unlimited 
experimentation as permitted under the Administration's amendments? 

Answer: The fundamental goal of Title VII is to provide 
limited English proficient children with equal educational oppor- 
tunity* A number of different Title VII a<:tivitles contribute to 
this goal, but the primary way it is achieved is by providing^ 
assistance to local school districts to build their own capacity 
to offer programs which best serve that population* The Administra- 
tion's proposal tfxpands the type of approaches which would be eli- 
gible for assistance* Depending *on the circumstances and the par- 
ticular characteristics and needs of the children, different 
approaches may be more suitable or effective* 

The Administration jp^roposal would permit local school districts 
to choose the approach which b«rst fitsUocal circifmstances* The ♦ 
Department will continue to review and evaluate these approaches 
and will provide support only to those districts which Justify the 
chosen approach* The Department will nake sure that approaches 
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taeet Che needs of children and that projects which merit support 
are of good quality, whatever the chosen approach, ^ 

Se^iator Kennedy: Many States (Mass«<;husetts , for example) 
have leglsUtlonVequiring the teaching of bilingual education. 
Why should the Federal Government prooote instructional nethods 
that contradict th^ State laws arid undermfne their requirements? 

Answer: The proposed aaendments do not contradict State laws 
and undermine their requirements. LEAs can continue to propose 
dual language prdgraas and seek funding under Title VII. We expect 
that many will do so. Howe'ver, if permlssable un4er State law, 
LEAs would have lh6 option under Title VII to apply for fundijig of 
progT'aas which use English exclusively. 

• » • 

It should be noted that many Spates do not require use of the ) 
child *8 native language. For these States, the current law is re- 
strictive, adiing Federal requirements beyond those specified by 
the State. Circumstances vary widely aoong the Statefe and the 
Administration'? proposal will permit greater State and local 
determination of the bust approa^for their children. 

Senator Kennecfy: ^ouldn't the Administration's amendments' 
encourage States to changt their laws? 

Answer: We do not believe *that this amendment wbQld encourage 
States to change their^laws. ^ The intent ol our amendment Is to be 
rfeutral in regard to instructional approach. The purpose of the 
program will continue to be to help LEAs develop their capacity to 
provide ptogrant of special assistance to children of limited 
English proficiency using the approach they .feel is most appropriate 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMErfT ON REVIEW OF GRANT APPLICATIONS 

Senator Kennedy: The Administration's amendment would require 
grant applicants to show that their instructional methods would 
meet the special nejftds and characteristics of target populations, 
'what criteria and standard of proof would be employed to evaluate 
the applications and' the evidence provided "by the applicant? 

Answer: The existing criteria in pr<?gram regulation will be 
modified to place additional emphasis on the quality of the pro- 
posed approach and how well it addresses the identified need« of 
United En^jlish^proficient children to be served by a. project.* 

Senator Kennedy: Wftat monitoring would be requi-^ed to 
determine if the local program does taeet these special needs? 

Answer: Only in rare cases does the Department monitor Title 
VII applicantr prior to review of an application or. prior to the 
award of a grant* Md,nltoring typically occurs after an award is 
made and is accomplished through a site visit, telephone conversa- 
tion, or through. correspondence. As a part of the monitoring, 
program officials ascerCain tr>^ status of project objectives, In- 
cluding those related to the special needs indicated. in the 
applications* ' 

Senator Kennedy: What specific evidence must be submitted 
by the "grant applicant under your bill? 
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Answer: Present program regulations require the applicant to 
conduct an assessment of the children iQ the schools and grades to 
be served by the project In order to Identify chlldrerL of limited 
English proficiency^. The assessment must Include a determination' 
of proficiency In understanding, s pea^c^jljrig , reading, and writing 
the English language and must differentiae between children with 
language problems related to learning disabilities and children 
who are of limited English proficiency. 

The applicant Is then evaluated as to how^well the chosen 
Instructional approach addresses the ^eeds of children Identified 
In the Initial assessment. We expect to modify our regulations to 
place additional emphasis on needs assessment and program design. 

Senator Kennedy: How will this differ from current require- 
ments for the Submission of Information? 

Answer: The difference under the Administration proposal will 
be that previously Ineligible approaches (English only) may -receive 
support 80 long as the project achieves a high quality scor^ and 
the Instructional design meets the needs Identified. Therefore, 
we expect to Increase the emphasis on .Information about needs and 
require a justification of the Instructional design chosen. 

Senator Kennedy: Will the Department's evalvlatlon of Title VII 
applications consider other benefits of bilingual education aside 
from English proficiency (for example, overall academic achlevenlent; 
Increased teacher contact with limited English proficient parents; 
lower student dropout rate)? ' 

Answer: Title VII serves several purposes, one of >*hlch one 
en\:ompasse8 overall academic achievement, lower student dropout 
rates and other student, classroom, and school related measures. 
Other purposes of Title VII Include the Improvement of the commit- 
ment and capacity of the Applicant, xhe Improvement in the skills 
and qualif icatiORS of teachers and teacher aides, and the improve- 
ment of home and school cooperation. In evaluating applications, 
ve consider thede benefits and purposes as veil as a(;hievement data 
We will continue to consider these and other factors in detemining 
quality 'of applications. 

rnJMBER OF APPLICATIONS AND AWARDS 

Senator Kennedy: How many grant applications have been 
r*ecelved annually under Title VII? ' . « 

Answer: In f-^scal year 1981 we received nearly 1 ,700 applica- 
*tion8 for programs administered by the Office of Bilingual Education 
and Minority Affairs. Of these 1,700 applications, about 970 were 
received from local school districts proposing to serve children in 
one of three programs — Capacity Building Projects, Demonstration 
Projects, and Desegregation Assistance Projects. In fiscal year 
1982', we received nearly 1,450 applications 'of which about 850 were 
received from local school districts for the same three programs 
mentioned * above. 

Senator Kennedy: How many grants are made annually? 
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Answer: In Che three - caC«goriet listed above, 651 grants were 
made in fiscal year 1981. We expect to make 528 such grants in 
fiscal year 1982. ^ 

Senator Kennedy: Please provide a list of the 'applications sub- 
mitted and grantefd for 1981-82 school year. 

Answer: The information requested has been forwarded to your 
staff. 

, VALUE OF BILINGUALISM 

Senator Kennedy: Is bilingualism a beneficial skill in the 
United States? 

Answer: Programs under the National Defense Education Act pro- 
vide assistance to college and graduate students in the development 
of foreign language programs and foreign language skills on the 
basis that these skills are important for the well-being and defense 
of our country. The President's Comtoission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies conducted a study in 1979 to inquire into this 
Important area and my own Commission on Excellence in Education ha^ 
been concerned with the need to improve Che teaching of foreign 
languages in our schools. There is no doubt that foreign language 
skills are beneficial and tha'^t we need to do much more about' them. 



Senator Kennedy: Should the Federal Government promote bilin- 
gualism under 'any circumstance? 

Answer: As indicated" above, the National Defens.e Act j)rograms 
support foreign language instruction. However, programs under Title 
VII, the Bilingual Education Act, are focused^ on a different -pro- 
blem — helping limite(i English proficient students to achieve com- 
petence in English. It is therefore, a program primarily concerned 
with provision of equal educational opportunity to assure that 
actiXeyemenr in elementary and secondary school and in American 
.society is not hindered by lack of English language proficiency. 

Senator Kennedy: In your opinion, io bilingualism io the 
United States likely to lead to a separatist movement, as suggested 
by Senator Hayakawa? 

Answer: .Most language minorities in the United States have 
believed that It was important to learn English. There is no evi- 
dence that this is any less the case today than 'it was at the turn' 
of the century In fact, because of the nature of today's Job 
market with its educational and technological demands it is much 
less likely that .Language minority individuals will fail to learn 
English. Survey data from several sources support this belief* 

FY 1983 FUNDING FOR BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Senator Kennedy: The Administration'a amendments would fund 
the Bilingual Vocational Ecfucation program under Title VII, while 
at the same time significantly decreasing the funding for this 
title. What will the scope and funding* level of the vocational 
program be? ^ 
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Answer: In the President's Buiget for fiscal year 1983, the 
Department indicated that about $2.5 million was earmarked for 
Bilingual Vocational Training activities. The same activities 
supported in the past will continue to be supported. These activi- 
ties include bilingual vocational training projects for out-of- 
«chool^youth and adults; bilingual vocational instructor training 
projegts to increase the sup^gly of teachers; and^bilingual voca- 
tional materials and curricula development. 

Senator Kennedy: What is the justification for shifting funds 
from other bilingual education programs to the vocational programs? 

Answer: Funds were not shifted from other bilingual education 
programs to the vocational program. The total for Bilingual Edftca- 
tion was increased to provide for vocational training. 

EFFECT OP LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL ON LOCAL CONTROL ' 

Senator Kennedy: What community input and local control will 
&xist under programs funded if your amendment is accepted? How will 
this differ from the current program? 

Answer: The amendments will provide greater local control in 
deciding on the instructional approach to be used. Otherwise, no 
change^ are contemplated in requirements in these areas. 

Senator Kennedy: Why are "school districts in the best posi- 
tion *to evaluate the needs of their students and to design programs 
in response to those needs**? 

AnsweV: It is extremely difficult at the Federal level to 
establish policies which take into account the circumstances present 
in school districts throughout the country. Local school districts 
know their own particular circumstances and are In a much better 
position to set instructional policies which reflect those 
circunstances. 

Senator Kennedy: Does the Federal government have any role in 
- the evaluation of local needs and designing of local programs? 

Answer: The Federal role, which we have no intention of aban- 
doning, is to attempt to ensure quality in programs funded under 
Title VII and to ensure that programs meet the broad purpose of the 
Bilingual Education Act. Pursuant to this role, the Office of 
Bilingual and Minority Languages Affairs monitors individual 
projects. Technical assistance and training are provided to 
local 'education agencies through a variety of means. 
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Some Legal and Research 
Considerations in Establishing 
Federal Policy in Bilingual Education 



IRIS C. ROTBERG 
Sattonal Jnstttute of Education 

The federal government has maintained a promment place trTDieJoTmiihonof policy 
for btltngual education Iru Rolberg traces the historical development ofdiinnvolve- 
ment and its impact upon legislation, court decisions, regulations, and guidelines for 
meeting tht language needs of over 3 J million children of school age The author re- 
views various mstructional models and such research- assessed outcomes as students' 
achievement, self-image, and integration She also discusses the implications for federal 
policy of these legal and research issues and the problem of fiscal support for bilingual 
programs Roiherg concludes by proposing areas of research to be explored in future 
studies of bilingual education in the United States 

>^proximately 5.6 million school age children in the United States have limited ability 
in English. About 75 percent of these children are Hispanic' Large numbers of children 
with similar language needs also come from Asian countries, and there are concentra- 
tions of American Indian. German. Italian. French, and middle-European children 
with limited ability in English in certain areas of the country. - ^ 

Federal involvement in bilingual education began as a response^ to the educational 
problems faced by these children, to issues raised by the civil rights movement^and to 
the interest of ethnic groups in maintaining their language and culture In general, the 

The .uihoi wuhts 10 ihink Sol Ku|elm»tt. Profc«or of Piycholory .i Hf brtw Un.ver«ty J"""''"^ 
in Muc.noni) Policy Fefiow »i NIE from 1980 81. for hiiinviluible contnbuiionitoihf m.Iyiii pr«<nied 
mthr p*per Tht virwt etprtti«l ire ihox of the luihor »nd do not nccettirily reflect ihr po>.uon> or policies 
of NlE or the U.S Department of Education 

» Rochelle L StanHeld. "An Federal Bilingual Rul« » Foot in the Schoolhouic Door?," Nattonaljour 
iw/. II Oct 19t0.pp 1756-1740 

HmtMrd E4ucatfOitMt RtuiUf Vol 5t Not May 198t 

Copynghi © by Prtwdew and Fellowi of Harvard CoUefe ' 

OO17.|O55/|t/O500>O149$01 t5/0 
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federal role grew out of the social programs of the 1960$ » Although much has changed 
m the last twenty years, one clear fact remains many children whose native language is 
not English continue to have considerable difficulty in school. More than 30 percent of 
students from Spanish speaking homes are two years behind their age group by the end 
of high school, and about 45 percent of the' Spanish speaking population between four 
teen and twenty-live years .has not completed high school.* 

In view of the varied p/emis« underlying federal intervention and the economic im 
plications of federal policies relating to the process of instruction and the selection of 
teachersand administrators in areas with largenumbers oflanguage minority stt^dents. 
it is«not surprising that federal policy in this area is controversial. Federal decisions 
greatly affect the autonomy of local school districts, educational and funding priorities, 
and hiring practices For example, in the case of hiring practices, districts must decide 
whether teachers are selected primarily from the language minority community or from 
the community at large, 

Controveny about education programs for language minority children centers pri 
marily on goals and appropnate strategies for achieving these goals. Some have argued 
that programs should focus on English language instruction so that children might com 
pete more effectively for education and employment in an English speaking society. 
Others believe that English instruction is academically ineffective and discourages the 
preservation of native language and culture. Still others believe that existing bilingual 
bicultural progT:imsin the United States are so poorly designed or funded that they have 
little impact on language maintenance or cultural identity- assuming these goals to be 
appropriate for federal policy.* Federal policy, therefore, reflects a compromise be 
tween a strong social assimilation polic]<and one that encourages the maintenance of 
children's native language and culture. 

This paper considers the legal background of federal policy and the relevance of re 
search findings to public policy in t^is highly politicized area. Although a number of po 
litical. social, and economic factors are relevant to anevalu2tion of bilingual education, 
this paper focuses on two issues (1) whether bilingual education progragiSL— that is, pro 
grams whic h provide instruction both in the child'f native language and in English — are 
the only way to satisfy the Supreme Court decision in Lau v. Nichols* and (2) whether 
research findings clearly indicate that the bilingual approach — as compared, forexam 
pie, with the exclusive use of intensive English language instruction - is the best way to 
educate language-minority children. 

Legal Background 

Federal involvement in bilingual education is based primarily on the Supreme Court. 
Lau decisior^nd on the 1 978 Amendments \f> Title VII of the Elementary and Second*^ 

• S« Ch»H« H»mnfton. 'Bilinfujl Educacion m the United Statn A View from 19S0 " ERIC/CUE Ur 
6«n DtvtTMlyStnei. No 68 (Nfw York TfachmCollcfr. 1980) (ED 19S408). 

^NcxIJBpatrin. with mpoiurs byjote A Cardenas and Gary Orfteld. Ltn^uagi, Eihntetty, *nd the Schools 
(Washington. D C Insiiiuir for Educational Leadership. 1977). 

* See Jo«hua A Fishman, '*Th€ Social Science Penpeciive." m Biltngu*! Educttton Current fmptcttxftt/ 
Soaat Samce, 1. projeci coordinator. L Lcann Parker (Arlinfton. Va Center for Applied Linfuistics. 
1977) 

♦LauvNichoU. 4M0 5.565(1974) , 
* 
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ary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. •Although other federal programs, such asESE^ Ti 
tie I. allocate funds to bilingual education, the basic thrust of federal policy derives from 
th? judicial and legislative mandates which focus specifically on bilingual education 

The Lau decision was based on Title VI of the Civil Rights Act gf 1964. which states 
No person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of. or be subjected to discnmina 
tion under any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance 

In 1970 theOffice of Civil Rights (OCR) interpreted Title VI to encompass the denial 
of equal educational opportunity to language minority children A staff memorandum 
stated <k 

Where inabihty to ipeak and understand the English language excludes national origin 
minority group children from effective participation in the educational program offered 
by a Khool district, the district must take affirmative steps to rectify the lan^age defi 
ciency in order to open it3 instnictional program to these students 

The memorandum also noted, 

School distncis must not a^ign national Ongin minority group students to classes for the 
mentally retarded on the basis of cntena which essentially measure or evaluate English 
language skills Any ability grouping or tracking fystem employed by the school sys 
trm to deal with the special language skill needs of national origin minority group chil 
drtn must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and must not 
operate as an educational dead end or pemianent track ' 

It also required school districts to file compliance plans with the OCR The purpose of 
the merrjorandum was to ensure that school districts develop educational programs to 
meet the special language skill needs of national ongin minority group children The 
memorandum did not. however, specify what types of instructional programs should be 
implemented. 

In 1974 the position set forth by the OCR memorandum was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in Lau v, Ntchoh The Court found that Chinese AmericanMion English speak 
ing students were denied equal educational opportunity under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act when instructed in English, a language they did not understand The Court 
ordered that schools must "rectify the language deficiency.'* but dfd not specify how that 
should be accomplished Indeed, the Court recognized that there were several altema 
lives, "Teaching English to the students of Chinese ancestry who do not speak the Ian 
guage IS one choice. Giving instructions to this group in Chinese is another There may 
be others. 

Regardless of the remedy chosen, however' the Court made it clear that the federal 
government had a respon5lbility^o ensure that school districts receiving federal funds 

•US Cong , Amendment to Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. P L 95 
S61. 1 Nov 197S 

• V S Cong , Title VI of the Civtl Righu Acu of 1964, f L M- 551. 78 Stat 151. 41 U S C lOOOd , I July 
1964 

• J. Stanley f ottingtr. "Identification of Dttcnmination and Denial of Services on«he Buis of National On 
pn." Memorandum. Office of Cml Righu. U S Dept of Health. Education and Welfare. 15 May 1970 

• Pottinjtr. p i 

** Lau V Nichols, p S. 
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provided appropriate services to language minonty children. The decision quoted Sen 
ator Hubert Humphrey's statement made a decade earlier during the floor debate on 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 Simple justice reqv^fcsthat public fundsto which all tax 
payers of all races contribute, not be spent in any fashion which encourages, entrenches, 
subsidizes, or results in racial discrimination. 

In 1975 a task force appointed by the then Commissioner of Education. Terrel H. 
Bell, now Secretary of Education, issued a report which specified4)rocedures for elimi 
nating the educational deficiencies ruled in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act " The task force recommendations, known as the Lau Remedies, went well beyond 
a requirement that school districts develop language programs to serve non English 
speaking students, they prescribed specific guidelines about the content of these pro 
grams, and how they should be designed and implemented The remedies stated that 
students should be taught in their native language — only one of the possible alternatives 
noted by the Supreme Court They also proposed that students should receive instruc 
tion about their native culture, an issue not addressed by the Court. 

The OCR chose to apply the remedieito school districts which were found in violation 
of Title \'I and had twenty or more non English speaking students m the same language 
group The remedies provided directiofi on a number of issues, including the idemifica 
tion of students' primary or htome lahguage, curriculum design, teacher selection and 
training, and evaluation. For example, schopl districts 

' muJt, at a mxntmum, determme the language most often spoken m the student's home. % 
regardless of the language spoken by the student, the language most often spoken by the 
student m the home and the language spoken by the student m the social ^tting (by ob 
tervation) 

These assessments must be made by persons who can speak and understated the neces 
* ury language(s) '.An example of the latter would be to detennine, by observation, the 
' language used by thestudent to communicate with peers between classes or in informal 
situations These assessmentsmust cross validate one another. (Example student speaks 
Spanish at home and Spanish with classmates at lunch) Observers must estimate the fre 
qiK^cy of use of each language spoken by the student in these situations 

*In the ev^nt that the language determinations conflict (Example, student speaks 
'Spanish at home, but English wit^ classmates at lunch), an additional method must be . 
employed by the distnct to mak^ such a determination (for example the distnct may wish 
to employ a test of language dominahce as a third criterion) In other words, two of the 
three cntena will cross validate or the majonty of cnter\a will cross validate (yield the 
same language).'* 

After students were identified, districts had to diagnose their needs and asse^ss 'the re 
sponsiveness of students to different types of cognitive learning styles and incentive moti 
vational styles — e.g.. competitive v. cooperative learning patterns."** 

V ; ' 

" L«u V NichoU. p 6 , 

Talk Forcr Findtngt Sprcifyinf RrmrdiM Available for Eliminating P«»i Educational Practicn Ruird 
Unlawful undrr L4U v NnhoU, Office for Civil Rights. U S Depi of Health, Education and Wclfart. Sum 
mer 1975 * 
Task Force Fmdinp," pp I 15 \^X7 

"Talk Force Findings " p 1-27 • . • 
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The Lau Remedies stated that elementary or imermediate level students must re 
ceive bne or a combination of the folloviing programs bilingual bicultural. multilm 
gual multicultural, or traruitional bilingual programs T^ie bilingual bicultural pro 
gram is defined as 'a program which utilizes the student's native language (examplr 
Navajo) and cultural factors in instruction, maintaining and further*developing all rhr 
necessary skills in tht student's native language and culture while introducing mam 
tainmg and developing all the necessary skills mihe second language and culture (exam 
pie English) The end result ts a student who can function, totally, m both languages 
and culturei'^* (emphasis added) A multilingual multicultural program follow* the 
same principles as the bilingual bicultural program but uses more than two languages 
The transitional bilingual education program also functions si^;nilarly "except that once 
the student is fully functional in the second language (English), further instruction in 
the native language is no longer required "'• 

The Lau Remedies did not permit the exclusive use at elementary or intermediate 
•grade levels of an English as a Second Language (ESL) program, which gives Ian 
guage minority students specific language instruction for part of the school day anci reg 
uUr classroom irutruction for the rest of th« day It should be noted that the failure to 
provide* supplemental instruction in English was the basis for the Leu decision The 
Court stated that although about 1 .000 are given supplemental courses in the English 
language . 1,800 however do4iot receive that instruction Nonetheless, the Lau 
Remedies concluded that since tn ESL pro-am does tiot consider thp affective nor 
cognitive development of thestudentstnthiscategory andfthe time and maturaticn vari 
ables are different here than for students at the secondary level, an ESL program is not 
appropriate ^ . . ' ' 

In 1976 OCR reminded its regional offices that the Lau Remedies were only guide 
lines and that it coujd not prohibit ESL instruction and require school districts to pro 
vide bilingualrbicultural instruction. However. Khool districts not prcviciing bilm 
gual bicultural instruction would have to prove that their program was equally effec 
tive The OCR currently has compliance agreements with more than 400 school dis 
tncis Very few have roceived approval to use ESL instruction for the entire district *® Ai 
the secondary level, school districts'could use iny of the programs permitteci at the ele 
mentary or intermediate levcj. as well as ESL or High Intensive Language Training - an 
"immersion program designed for language minority students In which most of the in 
struction is given in the^sccond language » , 

Finally, the Lau Remedies stated that all the program design features had to be ac 
comphshed without creating "racially/ethnically identifiable" schools or classes In 
^, other words, ^the bilingual programs were not to result m segregated environments 

'» "Tisk Force Finding*' p I 45 
T»»li Forcr Finding* p 1-44 
" Lau V Nichols, *p 1 

'Taili Forcr Finding* pJ-S2 

Epitnn 

THq)honf inirrvifw wilh Jam« M Lmlfjohn Chief of Lrjal Siandardi tnd Policy Devflopmrni 
Branch in ihr EJrmrftury and S«ondar> Diviiion. Office for Civil R»ght> U S Depi of Educaiion I Ocf 
1981 ' ' 
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It IS not su rprtsmg that many school dutncu considered these detailed observational, 
diagnostic, and programmatic requirerncnts of the Lau Remedies unworkable. As an 
alternative, in 1980, The Secretary of Education. Shirley A. Hufstedler, proposed regu 
lations intended to give more easily implemented guidance to educators.*' The pro 
posed regulations set forth procedures for assessing English proficiency and for provid 
mg services Asm the Lau Remedies, the regulations required that students be taught m 
both languages in required subjects while simultaneously learning English. School dts 
tricts believed that the propo^d regulations, if implemented, would be burdensome 
and very costly, although some argued that the regulations were considerably less intru 
sive than the Lau Remedies " There was more opposition to the proposed 1980 regula 
tions because. unlike*the Lau Remedies which were guidelines only, the new regula 
tions. if adopted, would have the force of law. In any case, both the Lau Remedied and 
the 1980 proposed regulations made program design requirements that went well be 
yond the Supreme Court ruling The original decision stated that a school distnct re 
ceiving federal funds "must take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in 
order to open its instructional program to [language minority] students."" 

Shortly after his appointment by President Reagan in 1981. Se<irctary of Education 
Bell withdrew the proposed regulations issued b^former secretary Hufstedler. and an 
nounccd that they would be replaced by new regulations giving school districts more 
flexibility on how best to educate students.** While the new standards are being devel 
oped. xhtLau Remedies are currently in effect. However, OCR'sapplicationoftherem 
dies is quite different from what it was in the past. Now OCk reviews school districts' 
plans based on evidence that they are likely to work, rather than on their consistency 
with the specific educational methods described in the Lau Remedies.** 

* Ttth Vn of the Element aiy and Secondary Act (J 978 Amendments) 

7 he Title VII legislation, or the Bilingual Education Act, was first enacted by Congress 
in 1968 It was one of several major pieces of educational legislation passed by Congress 
during the 1 960s and 1970s designed to serve students with special educational needs ~ 
^ student^ who are low achieving, have physical or mental handicaps,.come from low m 
come families, or have limited English proficiency. In contrast to the Lau Remedies, 
whith did not provide funds for their implementation. Title VII provided discretionary 
grams to school districts to develop programs for language minority students. These 
progam funds have increased over the yean - from $7.5 million tn fiscal year 1969 to 
$157 5 million in fiscal year 1981 . 

The purpose of Title Vll was to fund bilingual education programs. Its educational 
philosophy followed a transitional bilingual biculturaf approach, encouraging the use 
of "bilingual educational practices, teq^hniques, and methods."** In order to avoid seg 
regated classes. Title VII permitted the participation of children whose native language 

••US Dfpi of Education "Propcj^d " Federal ReguUr 4S. No ISJ. S Aug 1980 

" The D«rcf(ulaiibn Thai Wain't ' Washtn£ton post. 19 July 19S1. p C2. 
• Lau V Nicholi p 5 4 
'* Bril Wiihdrawi Propoi«d fiilioguat Ed Kf%u\iUon»." Education Ttmes.-9 ?th 1981, pp 1.4 
" Lmlcjohn 

■* U S Cong , Amendment loTiilc VII of ihr EIrmcniary and Secondary Education Aciof I96S. P L 9S 
S61 92Si*i 2268 20 U S C 3222. 1 Nov 1978 ^ 
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IS English - though their percentage could not exceed 40 percent The Act stated "The 
obje^^tive of the program shall be to assist child i^eq of limited English fjroficiency to im 
prove iheir English language skills, and the participation of other children in the pro 
gram must be for the principal purposeof contributing to the achievement of that objec 
tive 

Secretary B<llhas maintained the Title VII bilingual program as a distinct c atcgori 
cai program. scp^T^KJrom the administration's educational consolidation pl'an Thr 
continuing resolution buH^t level (or fiscalyear 1982 is $154 4 million - down from the 
1981 appropnation of-llS rSjuiUfon 

Research FincJings 

t 

There is little controversy about the need to prpvide children of limited English profi 
cienty with special services to enable them to particfpate in the regular school program 
oi about the federal government's responsibility under the Z-au' decision to ensure that 
school districts provide appropriate services There is disagreement, however, about 
how federal programs should be designed and the specific instructional approaches 
w^)ch should or should not be required 

The main point of contention is whether emphasis should be placed on English Ian 
guage instruction t«r on bilingual biculiaral education The Lau Remedies and Title 
Vll favored bilingual bicultural education They also suggested that ESL. when used 
outsideof a bihn^al program, either was not effective or. if it did increase English pro 
ficiency. could not help children understand their native language and culture «jnd was 
theiefore inadequate 

Deciding whether the goal of federal education prograrhs should be to teach cliildren 

(heir native lartgviage and culture or to encourage assimilation is a political and value 

judgment, not a research question However, research can help to determine whether or 

not a bilingual bicultural approach is the most effective way to teach children English 

and other Jlcademic skills Studies'have been conducted to assess the effects of various m 

structiona*! models on student achievement as well as on other policy considerations such 

as student integration, cost and feasibility, and the extent to which needy children are 

served This paper does not address other issues, someof >^hich have evoked greai con 

troversy, for example, whether bilingual education programs will or should assist in the 

preservation of native languages or cultures.'* t 
* 

Student Achievement 

There is an extensive international literature which compares the effectiteness of van 
ous types of educational programs for language minority children One of the rnost 
comprehensive overviews is presented by Christina Bratt Paulston. who concludes that 
" at the world level, the field of research on bilingual education is characterized by dispa 
rate findings and inconclusive results The studies compare programs where instruc 



»^ U S Cont Ammdmcni lo Tiile VII. 91 Siai tl70. tO U S C 5225 



" F»hm«n 

"^ChniiiM Bran P«uUion. "BilinguJiI Biculiural Educ*non." in ReiMtu of Research in Education cd 
UrS Shulm*i»(I«*K*. Ill Peacock 1978). p 187 
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tion i& given m both the child's mother tongue and the second language, initially in the 
nativ e language until the cHlId is fully functional jn the second language, and primarily 
in the second lan^age. The studies evaluate the effect of the programs on language and 
readmg.skills. achievement in other subjects, such as. mathematics, science, and social 
studies, and general cognitive development. Paulston concludes.that "a study can be 
* found rasujjport virtually every possible opinion. 

This coliclusion is supported by a number of other researchers who have analyzed the 
results of international studies Although these, researchers, like Paulston. advocate bi 
lingual education, they have concluded that it is not possible to select an optimum edu 
cational approach for all sit-uations *' A World Bank review of selected international 
ca^te studies found that "there is not one answer to the question ofwhat lahguage to use 
for primary school, but several answers, depending on the characteristics of^the child, of 
the parents and the local community, and of the wider community."*' 

Similar inconclusive results were reported in 1978 in the American Histitutes for Re 
search (AIR) evaluation of Title VII programs for the 1975^76 acadefnic year." As of 
fall 1975 AIR evaluated all Title V^Spanish/English projects in either their fourth or 
Hfth year of funding. The study compared students enrolled in Title VII (}/ojec;Js,with a 
control group of students not enrolled in these projects. In general, across grades. Title 
VII students perforrfied slightly lower in English language arts than did non Title VII 
students and at about the same level as the non Title VII students in mathematics. Rela 
tive to national norms^ Title VII Hispanic students scored at about the 20th percentile in 
English reading and at the SOth percentile in mathematics. 

Although unusually large achievemem^ains were reported in certain classrooms in 
the AIR evaluation, these gains were found in both Title VII and non Title VII class 
rooms. There was also evidence that students in some bilingual classes did not do as well 
as language minority students in more traditional courses Criticsof the AIR evaluation' 
have argued that the research unfairly estimated the potential value of transitional bi 
lingual education Title VII and non Title VII students and programs may no^ have 
b^en comparable, students may not have participated in bilingual programs for a long 
enough time to determine any positive efTtcts. and there were problems with program 
implementation, teacher training, and the availability of appropnate curricula.'* Cer 
tainly. these problems existed. The achievement results of Title VII programs which 
were evaluated in their fourth or fifth year of operation, however, do not show that rran 

** Paulston "Bihngual/Biculiural Education." p 188 

*' Ser VVallacr E Lambert andC Richard Tucker. Bthngual Education of Chtldren {Rowley . Mau 
bury HouK 1972). p 216, and C Richard Tucker. 'The Linguiitic Penpective." in Stlmgual Education 
Current Peripectiw,' Linguutics, II (Arlington, Va Center for Applied Linfui^tics, 1977), p 40 

*' {Qadine Dutcher. TheLVofFint and Second Languageiin Pnmary Education Selected CaK St udin^ 
Draft report prepared for the Education Dcpanment of the World Bank, June 1981. p 25. <• 

Malcolm N Danoff. Evaluation ojtht Impact o/ESEA Title Vff Spanuh/EniUsh Hilmiual Education 
Program (Palo Alto. Calif Anferiean ln»titut« for Reiearch. 1978). * ^ 

Se« Cardenas Rrtponse I. ' in Epstein Language, Ethnicity and the Schools, Jo tnS fiiu«ll A Rexiem 
of the Impact Study of ESEA Title VII Spanish^ English Bilingual Education Programs, CXftce of the Autlitor 
General. California State Legislature March 1979. and Center for Applied Linguittici, 'Retponse to AIR 
Study Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title VII Spanish English Bilingual Education Program " Arling 
ton. Va . Memorandum 18 Apnl 1977 
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sitional biimg\]aJ education programs - as implemented by school districts- were bet 
ter or appreciably worse than regular schooJ praams 

These results are not surprising when one considers the large numlTer of v^riabler 
.which affect comparisons of this type "Several impokiant societal factors - values with 
respect to assimilation and cultural diversity, the language of the surrounding coiunnu 
nity. and the status of language minority groups in the count^- affect the outcomes 
Paulston argues^hat the instructional model selected is a result of these societal factors 
rather than the cause of children's academic achievement and that these factorsare con 
siderably more important in determiningchildren's achievement than is the pSrticular 
instructional approach used " 

In addition, a number of other, variables affecting student achievement are difficult 
to control for m comparisons of different program models Students" socioeconomic 
status, the length of time they have lived in this country, their general language skills, 
and their proficiency in varioussubjectsclearlyinteraccwith theeffectsof altem\tive in 
structional models. Moreover, the models as actually implemented may be mort alike 
than their labels imply. For instance, bilingu al components aretypically included i\im 
mersion programs, and almost every bilingual program uses some ESL techniques 

Finally, program characteristics generally associated with program quality, such as 
time on task, clear instructional objectives, strong leadership by the ichpol principal. > 
and well uained teachers, clearly play a more important role in student achievement 
than does the initial language of instruction As Paulston observes. "It should b^ reas 
suring to educators that children do better in good programs."" 
- These findings are consistent with results in other fields of education *• Few studies 
show one theoretical leaching technique to be clearly superior to another Research on 
Follow Through, a federal demonstration program designed to compare different edu 
cauoftal models for children in the primary grades, found more variability in outcomes 
from site to sue for the ume mo^el than between models within sites Thus, a model's 
theoretical base had only a limited effect on the way the actual program .was imple 
mented in s^Jhools and on student achievement. Other studies comparing the phonics 
and whgle-word approaches to teaching reading have had similar Jesuits All of this 
.suggests that there is no educational basis for selecting an optimum instructional model 
for a country as large ;ind diverse as the United States and tliat current findings do not 
mdicateihat the transitional bilingual bicultural approach advocated by thel<<iu Rem 
edies and Title V 11 is belter on t he average th an other models. Analyses of different edu 
caiional models, however, suggest that U may be possible to identify factors in certain 

»» Fnhman Wilhim Francii Mackry. "The Evaluation of Bilinguil Education *' m Frontten of Rtlm 
guslEJtuHton fd BcmardSpoUky and Robert L Coop«r (Rowley. Mats Newbury Houtr 1977) Barry 
McUughlin. L«i^«gr Lrarmng m BiUngual Iruirunion Liieriture Review." Graduate School of Educa 
tion. Univ o( CAlifomia. Icrkelcy- jun< I9S1 . Pauliton. "Bilingual/Bicultural Education*-', and Bernard 
SpofAy. The Estabhihment of Languaft Education Pohqr in Multilingual Socictici." in Frontttrs 

** Paulston, "Biltngual/Bicultural Education." 

" Paulston. "Bihnfual/Bicultural Education." p< 190 

"ImC Rotbeig. Ffderal Policy l«u«»n Element a ry and Secondary Education." m T/ir/trffra/Ho/rm 
£4iuCMtton New Dhecttonsfor theBtihtteutd Robert A Miller (Washington. D C Irutitute for Edu^a 
tional Leaderehip. 1981) 

"Rot berg 

*• Rot berg , 
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communities which would favor one educational approach over another. For example, 
researchers have compared international studies which have produced apparently con 
tradictory results - some favoringleaiDing initial reading in the native language, others 
in the second language.*' From these and similar studies, theyl)ave noted characteristics 
associated with studerus. programs, and communities which may account for the^suc 
ces$ of bne or another educational approach in particular situations. 

Studies which found initial learning in (he second language to be effective include the 
following 

The St Lambert Study m Canada*^ 

The research eva|uated an immersion program for English Canadian children who were 
taught exclusively tn French in kinderganen and first grade, and prijpanly in French 
from grades two through four except for one hour of English language arts instruction 
each day At the end of the fourth grade, the children read as well in English as thc^ Eng 
Itsh control group They also performed extremely well in French when compared >vi(h 
French C^^idian children^in a regular French program. 

The Redwood City Study tn Caltfomta" 

The research examined a bilingual program for Mexican Amencan children in which 
reading and other subjects, such as mathematics. Kience. and social studies, were intro ' 
duced in both Spanuh and English The children were compared w(th a control group 
4aughi exclusively in English, sometimes with irutruction. Results indicJited that the 
bilingual group scored better in Spanuh language skills while the control grt)up scored 
better in English language skills Results for mathematics were mixed. 

The Rizal Study in the Philippines** 

Chifdren in Tagalog spea\ing areas were instructed in the Io6at vernacular in the early 
grades The grades at which English reading and English subject ma tier instiuccion wrre 
introduced vaned Results indicated that the grade at which English reading was intro 
duced and the sequencing of vernacular and English fearing made no difference in Eng 
hsh reading achievement However, English proficiency was directly related to the num 
ber of years English had been used as the medium of irutruction The group taught ex 
clusively in English did best in all content areas. The average level of literacy in Tagalog 
was not closely related to the number of years English had been used as a medium of in 
struciion ' 

Other studies favored initial learning in the native language* 

The Chiapas Study in Mexico*^ *' 
Indian children who learned to read m the vernacular and then in Spanish scored higher 

^' ScrDuuhrr. Chnttina Bratt Paultton Etfinic Relatioruand Bilingual Education Accouncing forCon 
iradictory Data Workmi Paptn in Riliniualtim. So i (Toronto Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa 
(ion 1975> Jamr* Cummiru.^ The Role of Pnmary Language Development in Promoting Educational Sue 
iftt for Languafc'Minonty Stud enu. luSchoolinj^ and Lan^uaie Mmonty %tudmU A Theoreticat Frame 
work Evaluation DiMemmation and Aimsment Center. California State Univ . Lot Angeles. 1961. Fish 
man Lambert and Tucker and Tucker 

'** Lambert and Tucker 
Tucker 



" Tucker 
** Dutcher 
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on lesu of Spanuivnreading comprehemion after third grade than those who had been 
taught in Spani^^ only 

The Hock Point Jniian School in Arizona** 

Indian children who receive.d bihngual imiruction with English reading introduced in 
grade two were compared with children given ESL insiruciion and then taught in Eng 
hsh for al} subjects The children in the bilingual school did better than the controls in 
both English reading and in mathematics. 

• Studies of Fmnish Migrant- Children in Sweden*^ 
^ Two studies compared the effectsof programs which taught onty in Swedish with pro 
grams taught in both Finnish and Swedish Finnish achievement was best for students 
who had some instruction in Finnish, whereas Swedish achievement -was lowest for those 
who had no instruction in Finnish. The results of the second study also favored bihngual 
instruction Children who were taught primarily in Finnish m grades one through three 
ijid in Swedish in grades four through si)v achieved well in bbth Finnish and Swedish 

Based on a review of tfiesc ahd sfmiUr studies, resejtrchers have hypothesized that cer 
tain condttionscnay be related to the success of particular program models Programs 
chat teach intttally ti5 the second language may be more likely to*succeed when 

~ children come from middle- or upper'Clftss homes 

— children's linguistic development in the native language is high 
~the home language has high status in the community 

^ ^ there is a strong incentive for the children to learn a second*- language 

— thefe are positive expectations for student success 

~ there is strong comrhunity and parent tuppon'for the program 

— children remain in school past the first few grades 

. -^program quahty is high and'is specifically designed for children who are learning a 
second language , . . 

Conversely, some observen suggest that initial learning in the native language might 
be more desirable, both academically and psycholbgically, for children who come from 
low income families and who are pot proficient in their n^jtWe language, in communi 
ties wbefe the home language has loWstatus/for students likely t*o leave Khool in the 
early grades, and where teachers are not members of the same ethnic group as the stu 
dents and may be insensitive to their values and traditions.*' 

Typically cited as evidence for these hypotheses are the Canadian immersion pro 
grams, which teach using the second language, and progratns like those for Indian and 
for Fmnish immigrant children which favor initial native language txistruclion The Ca 
nadian immersion programs are considered effective for children from high socioeco 
nomic backgrounds, and the programs for Indian and Finnish childrtfp thought to be 
more appropriate for children from low socioeconomic back^oundi and with initially 
' low levels of language development. 

** Dutcher v • v \ 

••Dutcher ^^^^^^ 
,**^See Dutcher. PaUliton. and Tutker, fn. 41 * 
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Bui the distinction is not always clear For imtince. the Canadian im^nersion pro- 
grams were successfully replicated for low ability children and for children from work 
ing class families Similarly, in the Redwood City. California study, low income Mcxi 
tan Amencan children, taught exclusively in English, performctf better in English Ian 
guage skills than children in bilirfgual programs. Neither finding would have been pre 
dieted from the generalizaiions drawn above. However, these generalizations, if not 
taken too literally, can be helpful to communities^considering alternative educational 
programs for language minority children They certainly do not su pport one parttcular 
approach for the entire nation. 

Even at the school district level, ^vhere information about social factor? and students' 
social needs is available, one particular instructional approach may not be brst for all 
students The policy statement adopted in 1 980 by t\<^ontgomery Cou nty. Maryland. 
Board of Education is relevant here The statement concludes that "there is no single in 
structional approach which meets the needs of all limited English proficient students."*' 
h encourages a variety of programs, including ESL. modified Irrimersion. transitional 
bilingual, and tutorial. 
• / * 

Nonacadcmic Outcomes 

Given that research results are ambiguous, it may be useful to determine whether partic 
ular educational models produce results othCr than achievement, such as increased selT 
concept or decreased absenteeism and dropout rates, student integration, and greater 
economy and feasibiliPy. - 

Attitudtnal and Behavioral Results 

t)t5cussiori5 about the educational benefits of different instructional appro3)ches often 
refer to measures other than achievement scores- such as attitudes toward school, self 
concept, retention in grade, absenteeism, and dropout rates - as important reasons for 
aHvocating bilingual bicultural programs. Jose Cardenas, for example, noted. 

Though few ttudii^t document the success of bilingual education, there is an abundance 
of studies which adequately evaluate the effect of past immeni on programs [that is. reg 
ular classroom programs] - In such programs, anywhere ^rom 50 percent to 100 percent 
of the language minorities dropped out of school^ prior to the completion of the 12th 
grade . In Texas, the result of immersion programs produced such a high level of 
[grade] retentions that 86 percent of aU Mexican Amepcan children in that state had re 
peaied at least one grade prior to the completion of the third grade. ^ 

Cartienas also feared that such programs mighr adversely affect children's psychologi 
cal adjustment: ^ 

In my opinion, and not contradicted by research findings, such immersion programs, a! 
though adequate for adults and for higher grade levels, produce too much of a psycho ^ 



** Mod i|dmery County [Maryland} Public Schools. Boardof Education. ' A PolicySiatemenion Eduvaiion 
of Limited En|hih Pronoem Student I.* 21 Jan 1980 p 1 
••Cardenas pp 78-79 \ " \ 
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logical trauma in young childrtVi Placement in a language immersion program toda> 
would constitute forme a fun acuviiy, though 1 can still remember t hp horror of this ex 
^ periencenhcn I wastix years old *' 

It IS one thing to note real and distressing ed uc ational problernis, it is quite another to 
trace their cause to a particular instructional model and to introduce as a solution an al 
ternative model such as bilingual education Studies in attitudmal and behavioral ef 
fects encounter t))e same problems as research on student achie\ement. Not unexpect 
edly. societal factors appear to be more important in determining students' attitudes 
and adjustment than does choice of instructional approach." According to Norman Se 
galov^itr. "Many factors determine what the lang\Jage chosen as medium of instruction 
will mean to the student - personalit) , home attit udes. community sentiments, pohtical 
environment "** 

Moreover, very few attitudinal studies have aciequaie control groups, and there are 
added difficulties in measuring outcomes such as students' psychological well-being ^* 
No clear pattern emerges from the research Some researchers have reported "positive 
findings for students m bilingual programs, where others have found little difference in 
students' attitudes or behavior. 

Paulston concluded from a survey of several American studies that "all of the re 
searchers reported that bihngually taught childrenshowed self concepts as positive as- 
and, more often . more positive than - monolingually instructed pupils. This was trueof 
minority group children as well as of Anglo children Paulston noted that American 
Indian students attending a ^ihngual bicuhi^ral school in Chicago had considerably 
lower dropout rates than Indian, students in Chicago public schools "Joshua Fishman 
found positi\e results in scLoo) attendance, attitudes, and self concept for students in 
biling\ia! programs in several studies conducted in the United States and Canada " 

The AIR study, however, found no difference in attitudes toward Khool and school 
related activities between students in Title VII and non Title VII classes." Similarly, a 
study of a comprehensive bilingual bicultural program for Mexican American students 
in Texas, specifically designed to increase student^' psychological as well as cognitive de 
velopment. found no difference between experimental and comparison students on a 
range of measures including attitudes, self concept, motivation, social values, absentee 
ism. grade retetiiion. and dropout rates Ricardo Chap^ also found no difference in 
self concept between children in a bilingual program and a control group, and Wendy 
Oxman found that students from bilingual schools scored significantly higher on testsof 
alienation than did those in a limited bilingual or a nonbilingual school." * 

»' Cardfna* p 79 

** McLiughlin "Lanj(uagr Lraming ' 

*' Norman Srplowtu ' Ptychological Pfrspeciivci on Bilinfual Education ' m Froniitri p 157 ^ 
McLaughlin 

** Chrtmna Brati ?»\i\%ion> '"KwiTch." ixx^Htlinguat Education, II, p 12S . 

** McLaughlin ^ 

Fiihman ^ 
" Danoff' *• 

** EaflJone»ai)d Ptxtr B Davji. tdi . Ftna I Summary He port on the txptnmental Schools Project, Edge 
Ktrood /ndtpendent School Dutnct (San Amonio. Tex - Developmertt Auociate*. 1977) 
••^B^fuluon "R»«Jrch ' 
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The important pomt is that in most studies th^^unbiguities in research design, out ^ 
come measures, and in the results themselves, do'not support generalizations from the 
research that has been conducted. In her review of attitudinal studies, cited above. 
Paulston noted: 

Two imponant factors^must be considered m evaluating these conclusions First of all. 
each researcher has a panicular bias which influences his research design (e .g . in terms 
of his choice of expenmental and control groups, independent and dependent variables, 
testing instruments and procedures, etc.). Whether it is due to fauhy research design or 
Tnereiy an madvenent omission in the dissertation, miportant background information 
(e g . children s previous educational experience, parents' education, children's degree 
of bilingualism and sociohnguistic factors) frequently is not included Secondly, the 
authors themselves admit that the favorable results of innovative educational programs, 
such as bilingual ones, may be nothing more than manifestations of the "halo " or Haw 
thorne effect ** 

Student Integral ton 

The 1970 OCR memorandum previously noted specirically advised school districts to 
avoid programs that resulted in^a "permanent track" for language minority students 
Recent work by Peter Rossi has suggested that, for some school systems, Title VII may 
become another segregated track for Hispanic students. Districts may prefer to place 
students in these programs instead of in regular classrooms." The AIR Title VII evalua 
tion reported that, ahhough 75 percent ofthe students enrolled in the Title VII Spanish 
English classes were Hispanic, fewer than a third of the students were there tf^cause of 
hmited proficiency in English as judged by the classroom teacher Students appear to 
have been assigned to classes based on their home language or ethnic background rather 
than on their proficiency in English. 

Son;^e support for this hypothesis is al^ provided by Gary Orfield. who cites HEW sta 
tistics showing that by 1 974 Hispanic children were more likely to attend predominantly 
minbrity schools t han wefc blacks." Although segregation of blacks has declined signifi 
cantly during the 1970s, segregation of Hispanics has been increasing In a study of 
federal programs. Jackie Kimbrough and Paul Hill also found that segregation was par 
ticularly pronounced in schools with large enrollments of Hispanic children Although 
the causal relationship between bilingual programs and Hispinic segregation has not 
yet been fully researched, the 1 978 Title VII Amendments recognized a potential prob 
lem. "In order to prevent the segregation of children on the basis of national origin in 
programs assisted under this title, and in order to broaden the understanding of chil 
dren ^bout languages and cultural heritages other than their own, a program of bilin 

Pauhion. 'Rwcarch " p Mb 
" fctcrH Roui Comment! on Title VIIEvaluatJon Memorandum Social and Demographic Research 
Intttiuie. Univ of Mauachuseitt. Amhenu 10 Apnl 1979 
"Danoff 

** Orfield. *Rnponi« II, >n Epstein. Language, Ethnicity and the Schools. 
•» Orfield 

•* Jackie Kimbrough and PaulT Hill The Aggregate Effects of Federal Education Programs (Santa Mon 
»ca Calif The Rand Corjf). 1981) 
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gual instruction ma> include the participation of children whose language is English, 
but in no event shall the percentage of such children exceed 40»pcr centum."" 

Advocates for bilingual bicultural education, however, say that bilingual programs 
have been more successful than traditional approaches for language minority students. 
They refer to historical patterns of discrimination and harassment against language mi 
nonty children in which children received little or no help in the regular sc|}ool pro- 
gram, were punished for speaking Spanish, or were assigned to classes for the mcntall) 
retarded They believe that a trend away from bilingual education to ESL would simply 
jevive these old patterns Cardenas put it this way "Perhaps Hispanic minorities are so 
overwhelrriingh in favor of bilingual education regardless of lack of evidence of its sue 
cess because the experiences with past programs have been so negative that an) alterna 
tive IS a step in the right direction If. as documented by the Texas f ducation Agency , 
the dropout rate of Mexican American children in a South Texas school system is 90 per 
cent the parents cannopbe blamed for strongly recommending an untested alterna 
tive Further, he su^csied that certain school districts have highly segregated bilin 
gvial education programs because the districts themselves are highly segregated. 

Nonetheless ttie objectives^of biiihgual education and school desegregation may be 
inconsistent in certain circumstances, in many school districts Spanish speaking stu 
dents must choose between segregated bilingual education or integration without biftn 
gual education " From a legal point of view, there currently is no clear Supreme Court 
statement on what approaches are permissible, and federal couns have handed down 
inconsistent decisions Clearly, fuaher research is needed to assess the effects of differ 
em types of programs for language minority children on student integration and to 
identify programmatic options for educating language minority children in desegre 
gated settings 

Cost and Feast btltty 

Bilingual programs have practical implications for school districts beyond their effects 
on student achievement, attitudes, and integration The Lau Remedies, like many 
other federal and stale requirements, must be financed from Jocal revenues rather than 
from categorical federal or state funds The combination of requirements unsupported 
by funding decreased local fiscal capacity, and decreased federal funds often creates fi 
nancial difficulties for school districts.'* 

In addition to fiscal considerations, there are practical problems in selecting a^d 
training teachers and designing appropriate curricula.'* Districts with multiple \kn 
guage groupvhavc more problems The Lau Remedies require that districts wuH twenty 
or more Kudents of the same language group provide bilingual bicultural programs for 

•'US Cong Amrndmrni lo Till*- VU ft St»t «70. JO 1? S C S22S 
Cjrdrnji p 79 

*• Beti> Lfwn Salvador Caiicneda, and Mar> von Eulfr. Lcfal luucj Related to School Deiegregauon 
and ihr Educational Concrms of ihr Hispanic Communtiy. in Desegregatton and Education Concerns oj the 
Hispanic Community Confrrencf Repon (Washtnfion. D C National Irumuieof Educaiton. 1977) 

'* Levin Caiieneda and von Eulrr 

" Roiberi 

'» SpoIiVy 
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each group Thu means that the district must estabhsh separate programs, hire and 
train biUngual staff in each language, and integrate the students' curriculum with the 
regular school program. Chicago, for example, must provide instruction not only in 
Spanish but in seventeen languages, including Assyrian. Gujarti. Indie, and Serbo 
Croauan " The difficulty of staffing these programs is illustrated by a study conducted 
in New Mexico in 1976-'* A random sample of 136 bilingual education teachers and 
aides, many of w^pm had done university work in bilingual education, was tested on a 
standard third grade curriculum frAn Mexico. Only IS of the 136 teachen could read 
and write Spanish at the third grave level. 

y , Moreover, school districts face dnficuU problems in establishing criteria for selecting 
and retaining students m progr^As Existing tests of language proficiency are of ques 
uonable value and reliability and the detailed observational crfteria described in the 
Lau Remedies are generally considered unworkable. • 

There is at present no nationally representative information which descnbes the cost 
and practical implications of implementing different types of programs for language 
minority children, although there are studies of selected programs The AIR Title VII 
classrooms, for example, received an average of $376 more per student when compared 
to classrooms in the control groups. "*However. this figure reflects the comparison be 
twccn students in bilingual and regular programs and docs not indicate the comparative 
costs of different types of special services for language minority children A recently 
completed study of »x school districts conducted-by the Rand Corporation estimated 
that the added cost of special programs for language ipinority children ranged from 
$200 to $700 per student " These estimates include instructional, administrative, and 
staff development costs. The added costs depcndon average teacher salary, the extent to 
which "pull out " programs are used, and the extent to which aides are added to bilin 
gual. self contained classropms The study found no clear relationship between instruc 
tional methods - ESL or bilingual instruction - and cost. 

Implications for Federal Policy and Research 

' The preceding review of legal and research issues hirrather direct implications for fed 
eral policy. It poir\ts to several important findings indicating that there is no require 
ment under the Lau decision, nor is there research evidence, to support a federal re 
quirement that school districts use a particular instructional approach, that the federal 
government does have a clear responsibility under the Lau decision to ensure that Ian 
guage minonty children receive some type of assistance to enable them to participate in 
the regular school program, and that nationally representative research is needed on the 
expenence of different kinds of programs for language minority children to provide a 

"The DetfjuUhon Th»t W«n*j Washington Post 
»• Epiicm 

Ellen J Rouniky A Rrvicw of (he Bthnfuat Syntxx Mcasurt " in Papers m Applied Lmgutst$cs - /id 
vancettnUinituxge Testing Senes ltd Bcm*rd Spohky (Atlinfton V* Onict for Apphwl Lmjuiincj 
1979) 
" D»noff 

" Polly Carpenter Huffman and Mina Samulon Caie Siudir* of Delivery and Couof Bilingual Educa 
(ion." Monofraph (Santa .Monica. Calif The Rand Corp . 1981) 
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resource base for Congress, for those who draft regulations, for ^tate and local admmis 
trators. and for teachers to assist in the decision making process 

Flexibility m the Choice of Instructional Approach * * 

This review hasshown that an analysis of federal policy asrepresented by the JLau Kerne 
dies and Title V'll program shows a strong preference for bilingual biculiural programs 
over alternative approaches which rely pnmanly on English language instruction In 
the case of the Lau Remedies, this policy considerably extends the 1970 OCR memoran 
dum and the 1974 Supreme Court decision on which the remedies are based Neither 
OCR nor the Supreme Coun specified the instructional remedy 

Reviews of research findings comparing the effects of alt-miative instructional ap 
proaches on student achievement have shown that bilingual programs are neither better 
nor worse than other instructional methods Similarly, the few studies which have exam 
ined other implications of the approach used - such as effects on student integration, 
costs, or student attitudes toward school - do not provide clear evidence to support one 
mode) over another 

There is. therefore, no legal necessity or research basis for the federal govemtncnt to 
advocate or require a sj>ecific educational approach Moreover, past research on a 
range of federal education programs has suggested that regardless of the merits of a par 
ticular approach, it is not productive for the federal government to intervene in loc al de 
cisions about instructional models '* The evidence comes from a number of studies. For 
example. Arthur Wises research hasshown that federal attempts to require specific in 
structional approaches do not result m positive programmatic changes but simply in 
crease the complexity of running an educational system. '•TheNational Institute of Ed 
ucaiion study of compensatory education concluded. "Although local districts have 
many pressures lo'use funds more generally than the funds allocation regulations allow, 
the) have little incentive to deliver inferior or ineffective services. Moreover, even if 
LEAs follow the procedures established in the program development regulations, there 
IS no guarantee that they will produce high quality services/'** Similarly, the NIE Voca 
tional Educationstudy found that the complex planning requirements did 'not signifi 
cantly influence local program decisions "*' Finally the Rand Corporation's change 
agent study and the education voucher study in Alum Rock. ^California indicated a wide 
gap between federal expectations and local education programs as actually caaied 
out 

In general, there is little evidence that program regulations have had asignificant im 
pact on the quality of instruction at the local level. Further, federal involvement in local 

Anhur E Wiic Ltguiattd Leammg The Bun^uaatuation of the Amerxcan CLiuroom (Bf rkflf> 
Univ ofCaltfomu Prru '1979) 

Piul Hill ind Ini Rolber|, cdi Admmutration o/ Comprnsatory Education Report of the ME Com 
prnuiory Education Study (Wathtngtorv. D C National Intiiiuie of Education. 1977), 14 

" Hrnry David and Gerry Hrndnckton. etJi . Thr Vocattonal Education Study The Final Report Report 
of fhf ME Vocational EducaiKm Study (Waihinfton DC Nationallnmtuteof Educmon. 1981). p xxxni 

" fauf Berman. f^xtt W Greenwood. Milbrey VVatltn McLaufhItn. indjohn Pincut. Federal Programs 
Supportmg Educational Chtngt V. Execmive Summary (Sanca Monica. Cjlif The Rand Corp,. 1975). 
Elf anor Farrar John E DeSanciii and David K Cohen. "The Lawn Pany The Evolucion of Federal Pro 
r»m»»n Local Settinp.**WiDWrfl/f«/>/kin. 62 1980.167-171 
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planning or instructional methods may detract from morr appropriate federal objcc 
tives of ensuring that intended beneficiaries receive supplcn:>ental educational services. 
It may also weaken the political support of even carefully designed programs." 

Provision of A ppropnate "Services 

Although the Supreme Court's Lau decision did not require a specific instructional ap 
proach. the federal government docs have a responsibility under that decision to ensure 
that school districts provide appropnate services for language minority children. How 
ever, emphasis on specific {[Program requirements may have detracted from this basic 
objective There hasbeen extended debate about the relative ments of ESL venus bilin 
gual bicultural approaches and about thepcrceived federal intrusion into local school 
policy However, the essential requirement of the Lau decision that language minority 
children receive some typeof special assistance to enable them to participate in the regu 
lar school program has received considerably less attention. 

We know fronn experience with other education programs that*the federal govern 
ment can ensure that specific population groups receive serv ices withoui expensive direc 
lives on how subject m atter is taught •* However, we need a clear delineation of the fed 
eral role in particular educational matters, specific regulations to implement federal 
objectives, and careful management Collecting data in connection with compliance 
agreements with school districts is not enough, we need systematic researchjnformation 
which describes how the needs of language minority children are served in the context of 
the Z^u decision. 

FCe search Issues " 

In addition to providing data on t*he extent to which language minonty children are 
currently being served, such research should examine the effects of alternative federal 
policies Currently, we do not know the implications of allowing school districts more 
flexibility in the way they serve limited English speaking students because we do not 
know what school districts in fact are now doing or who is being served We do not know 
what changes in programs, staffing patterns, or fiscal constraints \ould result from less 
federal intervention m program design. Nor do we know how demographic and political 
factors in different communities would affect those changes. The actions at the local 
level are also affected by court decisions and state laws limiting freedom of action which 
might otherwise result from more relaxed federal standards. Moreover, the unavailabil 
ity of research data makes it difficult for state and local authonties to identify their op 
tions and to use this i^ifonnatidn to implement appropriate (^ograms. Much can be 
done to remedy these prob^ms by describing the experiences of other school districts m 
a logical and comprehensive manner. 

An analysis of previous evaluations of major education programs suggests certain re 
search strategies that are likely to produce information useful to policymakers." AI 

" Rot berg 
Rotbrrg 

• *^ Sur E Brrrym>n and Thomai K Clrnnan, jr . An Impro\rd Siratrgy for Evaluating Frdrral Programi 
in Edutauon. tn Educational Eialuatton in the Pubbc,Poltcy Setting, rd John Pincui (Santa Monica Calif 
Thf Rand Corp 1980) jndPauiT HiH Evaluating' Education Proframi for Frdrral Policymakrrs Lrs 
torn from tKV NIE Comp^niaiory Education Study, in Educational Eialttatton rd John Pincui 
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though ihiS paper is not designed to descnbe in detail the charactenstics and methodol 
og\ of a well designed piece of policy research, it is useful to set out the basic parameters 
of such a St ud\ In particular evaluations of Urge programs should include a broad 
range of interrelated studies on all aspects of the program (resource distribution, pro 
gram management, and educational services) as well as on student outcomes, specifj 
hou the program operates in practice and how it might change if alternatives were 
adopted conduct studies that are designed to meet the needs of the intended audiences 
and descrjbe how the results might be interpreted for use in educational practice and 
polic) formulation, and present the implications of various policy alternatives, rather 
than making recommendations based on political and value judgments. 

Although numerous individual studies of bilingual education have been conducted 
and somr have prodLced useful information, there has not been a comprehensive eval 
uatian of the type suggested here Existing studirt (such as the AIR Title VII e\alua 
lion" and an evaluation of the classroom component of the Title VII programs, cur 
renily being conducted by ihre Department of Education") focus on Title VII programs 
and do not provide a national overview of the services received from all funding sources 
b> language minority children Generally, descriptive information has not been jivail 
able for most federal programs For example, in 1974. almost ten years afterTitle I was 
initiated the NI£ evaluation of the program found no systematic information about 
who was served and wtiat services were provided The information subsequently col 
lecied was essential to an understanding of the Title I program and recommendations 
for possible improvements 

There IS a nV«J for national studies of school districts describing the actual operation , 
of bihngual progts^s and how they can be improved. Future research areas might in 
elude 

-the extent to which language minority children are served -characteristics of 
children receiving services, criteria used to place children in programs, percentage'of 
eligible chil(Jren served 

- the characteristics of services provided - type of instructional approaches used, in 
struciional time in native language and in English, time spent on various subjects, 
grouping practices 

- the language skills and training of teachers 

- thr distribution of resources to target populations 

- ihf expected consequences of alternative federal policies, such as giving school dis 
tncts more flexibility in instructional approaches 

- theeffection student achievement of well implemented programs, andthe character 
utics of programs that are effective for particular students and communities 

- the effects on outcomes not directly related to itudent achievement.»such as Integra 
tion. cost, and feasibilityo 

-D*noff ' 

Rfnr F Cardfnas and Eliiibf ih C Proper £w/uo<»on 0/ Mr Cloisroom. Instruction Compontni of the 
£5f 4 Tflfe VU Rtj^ngual Education Program Study in profrm by Developmeni Auoaatcs. Arhngion V » 
*nd Abi^oociaifi Cambridge Mau 

" P*u? Hll and Int Roiberg edi , Comptnsatory Education Stnicts Report of ihe NIE Comptnmory 
EduciiionSii^dy (VN'Mhington DC National Instituir of Education 1977) 
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' - thedcscnptionof effective programs for language minority children in integrated s«t 
ting) 

- the idrntification of exemplary foreign language instructional techniques in the 
United States and other countries, both in elementary and secondary schools and tn se 
lect^d foreign 'language institutes and universities 

These studies would assist legislators, administrators, and teachers in decision mak 
ing Congress and state legislators would have descriptions of current programs as they 
consider, future legislation for funding bilingual education programs. Tht executive 
branch would have data on the extent to which language minority children are served, 
in order to assist in developing procedures for implementing the Lau decision And. 
nnust important, research findings would be available to state and local educators about 
instructional alternatives and their in^plicatiops for student achievement, integration, 
and program costs. This type of information will berssential to any reexamination of Bi 
lingual education policy during the next decade. t 

Senator Stafford. Thank you all very much indeed, and the 
meeting stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the s,ubcommittee was adjourned.] 
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